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In Memoriam 
EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


January 15, 1891--December 10, 1951 


PRIEST AND DOCTOR 


Historiographer of the Church 
1949-1951 


Associate Editor of 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
1932-1951 


Member of the Church Historical Society 
1927-1951 


Member of the Board of Managers 
1934-1951 


His contributions to the historiography of the 
American Church, especially the Colonial period, 
in which he was an acknowledged authority, were 
many and notable. On the following pages some 
of these contributions are listed. 


Requiescat in Pace 
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THE REVEREND 
EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON, S.T.D. 
JANUARY 15, 1891-—DECEMBER 10, 1951 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
1932-1951 


HISTORIOGRAPHER OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
1949-1951 
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EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


AS born on January 15, 1891, in Madison, Georgia, the 

son of Hinton Crawford Pennington and Helena Ligon 
(Reeves). After completing High School in Madison, he at- 
tended the University of Georgia, graduating with the degrees 
of B. A. in 1911 and LL. B. in 1914. In 1923, he received his 
M. A. from Cornell University, and in 1937 the University of 
the South conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology (S.T.D.). 

Dr. Pennington was a veteran of World Wars I and II. In 
the former, he was an ensign aboard the USS President Lin- 
coin when the ship was sunk by the German submarine U-90. 
Twenty-six lives were lost, but Dr. Pennington was among 
those picked up after eighteen hours on rafts and lifeboats. 

Having decided to give up the law for the ministry, Dr. 
Pennington was ordered Deacon, February 2, 1921, by Bishop 
Charles Fiske of Central New York, and was ordained Priest 
by the same bishop on January 2, 1922. His cures were as 
follows: 


Rector of Calvary Church, Homer, and Priest-in-Charge 
of St. John’s Church, Marathon, and Zion Church, McLean 
—all of the Diocese of Central New York, 1921-1922. 


General Missionary, Diocese of Central New York, 
1922-23. 


Rector, St. Luke’s Church, Marianna, and Priest-in- 
Charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Panama City, Diocese of 
Florida, 1923-1925. 


Rector, St. Andrew’s Church, Jacksonville, Diocese of 
Florida, 1925-1930. 


Rector, Grace Church, Ocala, Diocese of South Florida, 
1930-1936. 


Rector, Church of the Holy Cross, Miami, Diocese of 
South Florida, 1936-1943. 


Chaplain (Commander), U. S. Navy, 1943-1946. 
Rector, St. John’s Church, Mobile, Alabama, 1946-1951. 


By 1930, Dr. Pennington had interested himself in historical 
research, and had decided upon the colonial period of Ameri- 
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can Church history as the field of his major work. He was a 
pioneer in the use of the MS archives of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S. P. G.). 
His published essays were numerous and valuable. He was 
one of the founders, with the late Rev. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, 
of the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
was one of its Associate Editors from 1932 until his death. 

In 1949, the General Convention recognized his work by 
electing him Historiographer of the Church, as successor to 
Dr. Chorley. 

He was active in diocesan work, especially as an Examining 
Chaplain of the Diocese of South Florida, and as Editor of its 
organ, The Palm Branch. His leadership in three Dioceses— 
Florida, South Florida, and Alabama—was recognized by re- 
peated election as a Deputy to the General Convention: 1925, 
1928, 1934, 1937, 1940, and 1949. 

On June 25, 1940, he married Gertrude Guerry Barnett, 
who survives him. 

In 1943, Dr. Pennington was called into the armed services 
as Chaplain in the U. S. Navy. He was stationed with the hos- 
pital ships for many months in Auckland, New Zealand, where 
he made many friends among the Anglican clergy, and later 
served at the submarine base in Pearl Harbor. 

In 1946, after separation from the Navy, he was called as 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Mobile, Alabama. During the 
last year of his life, he led a campaign to raise funds for the 
construction of a new edifice on a new site on Government 
Street, between Weinacker and Breamwood Avenues. 

Dr. Pennington was a member of numerous learned and 
patriotic societies: Phi Beta Kappa; American Antiquarian 
Society; American Historical Association; American Society 
of Church History; Church Historical Society; Mississippi 
Valley Historical Society; Southern Historical Association; 
Society of Colonial Wars; Huguenot Society of South Caro- 
lina; Sons of the American Revolution; Knights Templar. 

His versatility was evidenced by his pursuit of music and 
painting as hobbies. 

Dr. Pennington made numerous contributions to historical 
quarterlies and other periodicals, both religious and secular: 
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Historical Magazine: His contributions began with the 
very first number (March, 1932), and were too numerous 
to list here; but two notable numbers which he edited 
must be mentioned: “The Church in the Confederate 
States,” Vol. XVII (December, 1948), pp. 307-448; “The 
Journal of the Rev. George Keith, 1702-1704,” Vol. XX 
(December, 1951), pp. 343-499, published after his death. 


His publications by the Church Historical Society were: 


The Reverend Thomas Bray (Philadelphia, 1934), pp. 46. 


Apostle of New Jersey: John Talbot, 1645-1727 (Philadelphia, 
1938), pp. 217. 


Some of his other contributions were: 


“The First Anglican Service in Ohio,” in American Church Monthly, 
Vol. XXXI (1932), 192-196. 


“The South Carolina War of 1715, as seen by the Clergymen,”’ in 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Vol. 32, 
pp. 251-269. 


“The Anglican Church in the American Colonies,” in American 
Church Monthly, Vol. XXXVI (1934), 220-226, 298-303. 


The First Hundred Years of the Church of England in Rhode Island 
(Hartford, 1935). 


“The Reverend Francis LeJau’s Work Among Indians and Negro 
Slaves,”’ in the Journai of Southern History, Vol. I (Nov., 1935), 
No. 4. 


The a of England in Colonial New Hampshire (Hartford, 
1937). 


The Church of England in Colonial North Carolina (Hartford, 
1937). 


The oa of England in Colonial Virginia (Hartford, 1937 and 
1938). 


Church of England Beginnings in Connecticut and Black Monday 
at Yale (Hartford, 1938). 


“The Anglican Clergy of Pennsylvania in the American Revolu- 
tion,”’ in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(Oct., 1939). 


Thomas Bray's Associates and their Work Among the Negroes 
(Worcester, Mass., 1939). 
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The Beginnings of the Episcopal Church in the Miami Area (Hart- 
ford, 1941). 


The _ Church in South Florida, 1764-1892 (Coral Gables, 
1941). 


“Charles Darwin and Foreign Missions,’’ The Georgia Review, 
Vol. I (1947), No. 2. 


“Bishop Stephen Elliott and the Confederate Episcopal Church,” 
The Georgia Review, Vol. 1V (1950), No. 3. 


The Earnest Looking Forward, Historical Address in Commemora- 
tion of the Establishment of the Parish of St. Michael in 
Charles Town, South Carolina, June 14, 1751 (Mobile, 1951), 
pp. 24. 


At the time of his death, three volumes by Dr. Pennington 
on English Church history were in the press of Alden & Black- 
well, English publishers, and will appear posthumously. 

Also, some of his unpublished essays in American Church 
history will appear in later issues of Historical Magazine. 

Dr. Pennington could be ill spared in the Church Militant; 
yet in a lifetime just short of sixty-one years, he accomplished 
much. “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and 


May Light Perpetual shine upon him!” 
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Editorials 
Twenty-First Year! Twenty-First Volume! 


mee U RING the year 1952, HistortcAL MAGAZINE will ‘‘come of 

me ace” (D. V.), if the life span of twenty-one years applies 

B42 to periodicals as well as to persons. As a foretaste of what 

is to come during this year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred 

Fifty-Two, and as evidence that HisrortcAL MAGAZINE has indeed 

attained its ‘‘majority,’’ the Editors take p!easure in presenting this 
current number. 

HisToRICAL MAGAZINE is one of very few periodica's in the United 
States of America, whether religious or secular, which has not in- 
creased its price in twenty years. Moreover, it is publishing many 
more pages now than it did twenty or even ten years ago: 


499 pages were published in 1951, compared with 287 
pages in 1932. 

During the first ten years, it published an average of 345 
pages per year; during the last ten years, 423 pages per year. 

During the last five years, it has averaged 459 pages 
per year. 


The following unsolicited letters testify to the quality of its con- 
tents: 


“The work of the HistorIcAL MAGAZINE is one of the 
important undertakings of the Church. Having an accurate 
account of the past is necessary for an understanding of the 
present and for planning for the future. HistoricAL MAGa- 
ZINE fulfills its function admirably.”—The Rt. Rev. WAL- 
TER H. GRAY, D. D., Bishop of Connecticut. 


“IT get so much out of HistorIcAL MAGAZINE myself 
that I believe there must be others who would be glad to have 
it if they knew about it.’—Colonel JACKSON A. DYK- 
MAN, D. C. L., Chancellor of the Didcese of Long Island, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Canons of the House of 
Deputies, the General Convention. 


“I congratulate you on the high quality of the His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE.’”—RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


“The Magazine has been of great value to me during the 
past year, and it is with pleasure that I submit my applica- 
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tion for renewal. It has performed a valuable service for his- 
torians and laymen alike in publishing, in the last issue, the 
journals of the Rev. George Keith. I have read with great 
delight the fascinating account of this observant colonial 
clergyman and his travels. The Magazine is surely to be 
congratulated for producing this remarkable issue.’’—Dr. 
WILLIAM A. BULTMANN, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, Arkansas State College. 


For the benefit of our more recent readers, we repeat what we 
have said before, namely, that no editor, and no contributor of 
article, essay, or review, receives any financial compensation for his 
labor. But the printer must have cash! We, therefore, bespeak 
the continued loyal support of our subscribers in the cause for which 
the Magazine was founded, and in which it continues to serve. 


WALTER H. STOWE. 


“The Caroline Divines Number” 


THIS NUMBER IS DEDICATED TO 


The Reverend 
Frederic Sydney Fleming, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 


Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church 
in the City of New York 
1932-1951 


Rector Emeritus, 1951- 


IN APPRECIATION OF HIS WARM INTEREST AND 
GENEROUS BENEFACTION WHICH MADE 
IT POSSIBLE 


HE term ‘Caroline Divines’’ has the same source as the names 

of the states of North Carolina and South Carolina, namely, 
“Carolus,” the Latin for ‘‘Charles.””. Any Anglican divine who 
flourished in the reign of either Charles I or Charles II is called a 
“Caroline Divine.” 

The sixteenth century witnessed to the fact that the Anglican 
Church was not to be dominated by Roman Catholicism; the seven- 
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teenth century, that it?was not to be dominated by Calvinism; the 
eighteenth century, that outside of England, Wales and Ireland, it 
was not to be dominated by the state; and the nineteenth century, 
that it was not to be dominated by any doctrine of Biblical infalli- 
bility. 

The seventeenth century was at once the ‘‘golden age”’ of Anglican 
literature, made illustrious by the Caroline Divines, and the era of 
Anglicanism’s greatest defeat, humiliation, and recovery. Some- 
thing will be said about this latter aspect in the following editorial. 

Of the four great divines treated in this number, two flourished 
under Charles I, and their careers were ended before Charles II 
ascended the throne. Archbishop Laud was beheaded following the 
defeat of his sovereign; Bishop Hall died a natural death during 
the Commonwealth. Thomas Fuller and Jeremy Taylor began their 
renowned contributions to Anglican literature in the reign of Charles 
I, survived the Commonwealth, and lived for a time in the reign of 
Charles II. It is an interesting commentary on life that both Fuller 
and Taylor made their greatest contributions to Anglican literature 
during the Church’s suppression and humiliation. 

The three essays by Dr. J. Thayer Addison are the fruit of many 
years of study and reflection on the three subjects who hold the center 
of the stage in them. Dr. Joseph H. Hall, III, has made his name- 
sake, Bishop Hall, a major interest of his study and research ever 
since his undergraduate days in the theological seminary. To our 
readers, good reading! 

W. H. S. 


An Editorial Review 


The Making of the Restoration Settlement: The Influence of the Laudians, 
1649-1662. By Robert S. Bosher. (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), pp. xvi, 309. $5.00. 


HIS is the book which all readers of this number of Htstor1cAL 
MaGaAZINE should read, mark, learn and inwardly digest as the 
sequel to it. It carries a Foreword by Professor Norman Sykes, 
which one might call an imprimatur, if he understands that where 
Anglicans are concerned no nihil obstat is allowed, but only a com- 
mendation from a recognized authority or a judgment by one com- 
petent to pass on its merits. Professor Sykes’ competency in this 
field no one will dispute. 
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Ensconced in the editor’s easy chair, we do not intend to give a 
traditional kind of review, but to consider some questions which this 
volume raises in our minds. If we cannot learn from history, from 
what can we learn? 

The first question stimulated by this volume is, ‘What have 
English scholars been doing for almost three hundred years that an 
American scholar must be the first to canvass in thorough fashion the 
data concerning the Anglicans in exile during this period, especially 
when their activities were so critical for the outcome of 1660?” We 
fear that the attitude of the late Canon B. H. Streeter before he re- 
canted and wrote his volume, The Primitive Church, has been too 
widely prevalent: 


“Professor Norman Sykes, Dixie professor of ecclesi- 
astical history in the University of Cambridge . . . says 
that when he was reading with the late Canon B. H. Streeter 
for the honor school of theology at Oxford University, 
Streeter regarded Church history as a dull subject fit only 
for second-rate men, and did his utmost to persuade Sykes 
- instead a special subject in the philosophy of re- 
igion. 


A second question is, “If this book had been published one hun- 
dred and ten years ago, would Newman ever have gone to Rome?” 
Probably he would have gone just the same, for Newman, as one of 
his warmest admirers and most sympathetic recent biographers shows, 
was never a genuine historian.2_ He went to history looking for some- 
thing, and he always found what he was looking for! In other words, 
he studied history with his mind already made up. But, at least, he 
might have been spared from putting his faith so exclusively in bishops, 
in contrast to Pusey, who put his faith in the Church. 

Bishops will not like Dr. Bosher’s volume on one score: The 
bishops who survived the reign of Charles I were a sorry lot. The 
Anglican Church was saved during the Commonwealth not because 
of them, but almost in spite of them. They gave no leadership 
worthy the name to Anglicanism underground in England, and none 
at all to the Anglicans in exile. But worse than that: When Charles 
II in exile, whose authority in the premises they recognized, ordered 
them to consecrate a selected list of priests—all very able men—to 
the episcopate, in order to reduce the risk of the succession dying out, 


tNorman Victor Hope, ‘‘The Value of the i of Church History to the 
Working Minister,” HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, XIX, 71. 

4See Charles F. Harrold, John Henry Newman (London, New York and Toronto, 
Longmans, 1945), and the section, ‘Was Newman a Historian?,” pp. 223 ff. 
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they hedged and delayed, and never did it until he was restored to 
the throne. Why? They were afraid of arrest or imprisonment or 
other punishment. One thing this book clearly shows: The Anglicans 
in exile had to put their faith in God and His Church. But how em- 
barrassing their pleas for episcopacy must have been, with such sur- 
vivors as Exhibit A (if they were visible)! Many of those same exiles, 
however, were themselves to adorn the Anglican episcopate for all 
time to come, by their ability, character and steadfastness. 

The pagan, Mark Anthony, could say in Julius Caesar, 


“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones’; 


but a Christian cannot believe the last part. As the subtitle to Dr. 
Bosher’s work indicates, those who beheaded Archbishop Laud over- 
reached themselves. His enemies could not kill his good ideas; they 
lived on in his disciples, who were to make them effective. It is a 
lesson which human beings, even those bearing the name of Chris- 
tian, find difficult to learn. In the realm of the greater loyalties, 
force has distinct limitations. It will not do to boast, but as a matter 
of sober fact, Anglicans have learned this lesson better than some 
others. With Anglicans the word ‘‘Protestant’”’ is an adjective, 
which means that the Church is always under judgment, and always 
stands in need of reform. Our great movements—Evangelical, 
Tractarian, Broad Church—and the controversies which followed in 
their train, prove that Anglicans at their best are conscious of the 
Church's always standing under judgment, and of always being in 
need of reform. May we never forget it! 

Anglicanism during this era of its humiliation had so many close 
calls from total extinction that three hundred years later they still 
make a loyal Anglican shiver. We mention two among those dealt 
with by Dr. Bosher: 


“At Breda in March, 1650, the treaty was signed re- 
storing him [Charles II] to his northern kingdom. When he 
reached Scotland a few months later, he was forced to take 
the Covenant, ‘desiring to be humbled for his father’s opposi- 
tion to it, for the idolatry of his mother, acknowledging his 
own sins and the sins of his father’s house, and abhorring 
popery, superstition, idolatry, and prelacy.’ He promised 
further ‘to confirm the church government agreed upon by 
the Synod of Westminster, and in matters of religion to pre- 
fer the council of [Presbyterian] ministers before any other.’ 
The Anglican party was in total eclipse. . . .” (Page 67.) 
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Ironically, the defeat of Charles by Cromwell at the battle of 
Worcester on September 3, 1651, and his miraculous escape to France, 
saved the Anglican cause for another season. 

The Presbyterians hated the Roman Catholics, and the latter 
hated the former, but they both joined in hating Anglicanism worst 
of all: 


“Such was the hostility to the Chancellor [Hyde, earl of 
Clarendon] that in order to overthrow him, Presbyterians 
were willing to combine with the Roman Catholic zealots at 
the Louvre, and serve the interests of Queen Henrietta [the 
queen mother] . . . These assertions are confirmed by 
that staunch Calvinist in Scotland, Robert Baillie, who lists 
among the advantages enjoyed by his party ‘at the beginning’ 
—‘the Queen and her party was on our side.’”’ (Page 140.) 


That this unnatural alliance did not succeed was due to the laity. 

If any laymen gets the impression from what has thus far been 
said that this was a purely clerical struggle, this book will disabuse 
him. In the final outcome, as in most such cases, the laity tipped the 
scales to save, under God, the Anglican Church. After his humilia- 
tion at the hands of the Presbyterians and his defeat by Cromwell, 
Charles, steadfastly supported by Hyde, was ‘consistently loyal to 
the Anglican Church throughout the rest of this critical period—and 
both were laymen. In England, meanwhile, many of the nobility 
were saving the Church on the home front by taking Anglican clergy- 
men into their households as chaplains and tutors to their children. 
The result was that when a new Parliament was finally elected after 
the Restoration, it was overwhelmingly Anglican—a testimony to 
the patient work of faithful priests in the face of what seemed a lost 
cause, and evidence of the receptiveness of the young squires to the 
sound teaching they received from those priests. If one wants 
confirmation of the importance of religious education upon a rising 
generation, this is it. 

Dr. P. V. Norwood, professor of Church history in Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary and an associate editor of HistorICAL 
MAGAZINE, has said in a review in The Witness: 


“In this volume, as fine a piece of historiography as the 
Episcopal Church has produced in many a moon, Dr. Bosher 
has given us a thoroughly documented account of the cir- 
cumstances attending the ecclesiastical restoration . . . 


In this opinion we heartily concur. 


W. H. S. 


EDITORIALS 


This Should Not Happen! 


NE of the happy post-war ventures of faith in the realm of 
scholarship in general, and of ecclesiastical scholarship in par- 
ticular, was that of the English historians, who launched in 1950 The 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History. Two volumes have already ap- 
peared, and we think so highly of this Journal that we have had our 
copies bound in cloth. It would be tragedy if, after so auspicious a 
beginning, it should have to cease publication. Yet there is very 
real danger of this happening. 
The Rey. Dr. Robert S. Bosher of the General Theological Semi- 
nary has recently received from Professor Norman Sykes, of Cam- 
bridge University, a letter which sets forth the situation: 


“T wonder if you see our Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
published by Faber, and now completing its second year— 
that is, four issues. If so, I hope that I shall not need to 
sing its praises to you. If not, may I exhort you to get the 
Seminary to subscribe and also as many other subscribers 
as possible. We are very anxious to keep it from perishing 
in the present economic distress; and so are the publishers. 
Owing to rising costs, they will have to raise the subscription 
rate from 25/ to 30/ per annum; and at present it is running 


at a loss of £50 p. a. If we could increase the number of 
subscribers from 475 to 500, we should make ends meet. 
If the venture fails it will not be repeated; and we want to 
keep it going. So any help you can give to make it known 
will be greatly appreciated.” ([Jan. 17, 1952.] 


To anyone who knows much about ecclesiastical history, Dr. 
Sykes’ imprimatur as to the worth of this Journal should be suf- 
ficient. The cause of productive scholarship in the whole field of 
ecclesiastical history—ancient, medieval, and modern—will be in- 
jured by allowing this organ to perish. 

There are plenty of American libraries and churchmen who 
could save the day if they would. Only 25 additional subscriptions 
are needed. The price heretofore has been $3.50 per year. If they 
raise it to $4.20 per year, as the letter states that they must, that sum 
is still a small investment in the cause of historical knowledge con- 
cerning the Holy Catholic Church. 

Anyone willing to make his contribution to this worthy cause 
can send his personal check, drawn on his American bank for $4.20, 
and mail it to: Messrs. Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England. Do it today! 

W. H. S. 
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Pictures Wanted! 


T. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is endeavoring to 
complete its collection of pictures of former rectors. Anyone 
who knows where a picture of the following exists, or is willing to 
send one to be copied, please write the rector, the Rev. Robert C. 
Batchelder, 115 North Duke Street. 


The Rev. Richard Locke, 1744-1748. 
The Rev. George Craig, 1751-1758. 
The Rev. Joseph Hutchins, 1783-1788. 
The Rev. Elisha Rigg, 1789-1796. 


The first two were S. P. G. missionaries; the last two were post- 


Revolutionary rectors. 


W. #H..S. 


Church History---The Tale of Redemption 


MGA have too often failed to see the history of the Holy Com- 

; munity in this light, to view it as a part of the history of 

f revelation. Church history will only be truly exciting and 

enter into its rightful place in our thinking, when we see that God 

speaks to us in its events and that they have as their meaning not 

only to explain our present, but to point to Christ and to reveal our 

very being . . . Church history is the tale of redemption; and 

while in a sense it embraces world history, its central thread is the 

story of the Holy Community (known under various guises and found 

in manifold and surprising places) which is the bearer of revela- 

tion and through which God acts in human history.’”,-—Dr. CYRIL 

RICHARDSON, “Church History Past and Present,”’ in the Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review (November, 1949), p. 13. 
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William Laud, Prelate and Champion 
of Order 


By James Thayer Addison* 


S name is so closely linked in history with that of Charles I that 
4 it is easy to forget that Laud was thirty years old when Queen 
ere Elizabeth died, and that he was a bishop in his fifty-third year 
when Charles came to the throne. At his birth, the legislation which 
marked the Elizabethan Settlement was hardly fifteen years old; by the 
time he died, the Church of England as he knew it had ceased to be the 
State Church and episcopacy had been abolished. Of the intervening 
events during a critical period, he was no passive spectator. It is be- 
cause he was at many points a restlessly active agent that his career has 
always proved interesting, not only to his admirers but to that larger 
group who regret that he ever wielded power. 


EARLY YEARS AND EDUCATION 


William Laud was born at Reading on October 7, 1573. The fact 
that he was the son of a prosperous clothier was not forgotten when he 
was a prisoner on trial for his life. Then one of his Puritan adversaries, 
Lord Say and Sele, who had the title but not the nature of a nobleman, 
referred to him before the House of Lords as “of mean birth.” In digni- 
fied response Laud remarked that it was unusual “for men well-bred . . . 
thus to insult upon a fallen fortune,” and added, with unconscious 
pathos : 


“Tis true I am a man of ordinary, but very honest birth; 
and the memory of my parents savors very well to this day in 
the town of Reading where I was born. Nor was I so meanly 
born as perhaps my Lord would insinuate; for my father had 
borne all offices in the town, save the mayoralty.”* 


After years of preparation at the Reading Grammar School, Laud 
entered St. John’s College, Oxford, when he was sixteen. Except for 


*Dr. Addison has served as professor of the History of Religion and Missons 
in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1919-1940, and as 
vice-president of the National Council of the Episcopal Church, with supervision 
of its overseas missionary work, from 1940 until his retirement in 1947. He is the 
author, among other works, of The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1789- 
1931 (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951) pp. xii, 400.—Editor’s note. 

1Laud, Works, ed. J. Bliss (Oxford, 1847-1860), VI, 86 f. 
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one brief interval, he remained a member of St. John’s for the next 
twenty-two years as scholar, fellow, and president; and the fact that, 
until he was approaching forty, his experience had thus been largely 
academic explains in part his attitude and methods in larger affairs. 
What he found at Oxford, too, had a lasting influence on his future con- 
victions and prejudices. The university in 1589 was dominated by 
Puritans, and Calvin’s Institutes was the theological textbook. It was 
also in a state of intellectual and academic disorder. The professorships 
were poorly endowed; discipline was lax; and the students gave little 
attention either to statutes or to lectures. He may well have come to as- 
sociate with the loose freedom of the Oxford he first knew that Puritan 
teaching which he was to combat for the rest of his life. Indeed, it might 
be said that, in one form or another, setting things to rights against 
Puritan opposition was to be his absorbing occupation for the next fifty 
years. 

St. John’s College, however, was among the few centers at Oxford 
where Calvinism did not prevail. Though one of the smallest and newest 
of the colleges, it stood for an older tradition than the Puritan ; and Laud 
learned from his tutor, John Buckeridge, to look for guidance, not to 
Calvin and his successors, but to the Church Fathers and the early 
Councils. Both tutor and pupil were numbered among those who were 
soon to be called “Arminians.” The name was derived from the Dutch 
theologian, Arminius (Hermann), a professor at Leyden who taught 
about this time that the possibility of salvation was open to all men and 
not simply, as Calvin asserted, to “the elect.” For this humane heresy 
he was later condemned by the Synod of Dort in 1619. 

But “Arminian” was an unfortunate name to give to the party of 
which Laud was one day to be leader, for it was an epithet chosen by 
Calvinists for their Anglican enemies. It stressed a very minor feature 
in the thought of the Anglican opponents of Puritanism, who cared little 
or nothing about Arminius and his favorite thesis. Since no wholly ade- 
quate term can be found, for lack of a better one we shall occasionally use 
“Laudian,” but more often the phrase “High Church,” which for nearly 
three centuries has been familiar. 

Buckeridge and Laud were then inconspicuous members of a group 
which was always to be a minority but which grew steadily in influence 
and power until the eve of the Civil War. The Puritans, on the one 
hand, thought that the English Reformation, which produced the Eliza- 
bethan Settlement and the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker, had not gone 
far enough. They wanted to swing further away from the Catholic past 
and to approach closer to the thought and practices of Geneva. The High 
Churchmen on the other hand, thought that the English Reformation 
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had gone too far. They shrank from any closer approach to Calvinism, 
and set themselves to revive and nourish as much of the older Catholic 
tradition as was compatible with that stern opposition to Rome which 
all parties shared. Each wing of Anglicanism tended to become more 
and more extreme in thought and policy, forsaking the true Anglican 
ideal of moderation and comprehension. 

At Oxford in 1590, however, the tragic strife of the seventeenth 
century was well below the horizon. The Church was still steadied by 
the wise Elizabeth, and would soon be represented in thought by “the 
judicious Hooker.” To be a High Churchman in those days often meant 
no more than to resent the assumption that all truth was to be found in 
Calvin, that Geneva was heaven on earth, that the pope was anti-Christ, 
that Christian literature and tradition between the New Testament and 
the /nstitutes was nearly negligible, and that beauty and order in public 
worship were to be viewed with pious suspicion. But the fundamental 
conviction which marked off the High Churchmen, not only from the 
Puritans but from the moderate Anglicans, was their conviction that 
episcopacy had been divinely ordained as the one legitimate form of 
Church government, and their later assertion that all churches not so 
governed were not true churches. More liberal in their theology than 
Calvinists, they were no less rigid in their dogmas about polity and 
orders. 

Though we know something of the influences to which Laud was 
subject, we know very little of his first ten years at the university. But 
that his career was one of steady progress is evident from the entries in 
his diary. 


“T was chosen Scholar of St. John’s, June, 1590. I was 
admitted Fellow of St. John’s, June, 1593. My father died, 
April 11, 1594. I proceeded Bachelor of Arts, June, 1594. 
I had a great sickness, 1596. And another, 1597. I proceeded 
Master of Arts, July, 1598. I was Grammar Reader that year, 
and fell into a great sickness at the end of it. My mother died, 
November 24, 1600.’ 


That is a chronicle dry enough, but it is all that the reticent Laud 
reveals to us of his industrious life in these formative years. 


SLOW RISE TO HIGH OFFICE 


His career, as distinct from his education, may be said to begin with 
his ordination as deacon and priest early in 1601, when he was twenty- 
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seven years old. Two years later he was appointed proctor in the uni- 
versity, and it became his duty to keep order and to see that laws were 
obeyed. No form of activity was more exactly fitted to his temperament 
and character ; and so steadily did proctoring continue to be his vocation 
that it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that when he was arrested 
and impeached thirty-eight years later, he was still trying to keep order 
and to see that laws were obeyed. Thousands whom he had sought to 
discipline during a whole generation might have echoed the weary pro- 
test of the drunken student (recorded by Anthony Wood) who was 
roused by the diminutive Laud while asleep on a bench. “Thou little 
morsel of justice,” he muttered thickly, “prithee let me alone and be at 
rest.” 

Though he was to receive the degree of bachelor of divinity in the 
following year, it had already become obvious that there was no im- 
mediate chance for promotion at Oxford. Laud was ready, then, to 
accept in September, 1603, the post of chaplain in the household of 
Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire, who at that time resided at Wan- 
stead in Essex. After two years of service with the earl, he committed, 
at his master’s urgent request, what he came to regard as the one great 
sin of his life. Since he almost never acknowledged that he had made a 
mistake, the circumstances of this grievous error are worth noting. 

Penelope Devereux, who was the daughter of Lord Essex and the 
“Stella” to whom Sir Philip Sidney addressed his sonnets, had been 
forced by her father into a bitterly unhappy marriage with Lord Rich. 
While suffering as Lady Rich she found comfort in becoming the mistress 
of Charles Blount, then Lord Mountjoy. After Rich had divorced her, 
Blount asked Laud to marry him to Penelope, and Laud consented. For 
this act he soon began to feel the deepest remorse, which so gnawed at 
his conscience that he used to keep the anniversary of the wedding as a 
day of fast. A more practical result was the disfavor of King James I, 
who counted this act against him and considered him for the next six- 
teen years to be unworthy of a bishopric. 

Laud’s rise to high office was slow, and its modest early stages are 
noted in his diary: 


“T was inducted into the vicarage of Stanford in North- 
amptonshire, November 13, 1607. The advowson of North 
Kilworth in Leicestershire, given to me, April, 1608. I pro- 
ceeded Doctor of Divinity. . . . anno 1608.’ 


But an event in that year of greater importance was his appoint- 
ment as chaplain to Richard Neile, then bishop of Rochester. Neile and 
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Lancelot Andrewes (soon to be bishop of Ely) were then the leaders of 
the High Churchmen, and Laud’s advancement and education were both 
furthered by this advantageous step. During the next two years, in order 
to be nearer to his new patron, he resigned his fellowship at St. John’s 
and his living in Leicestershire, receiving from the bishop other cures at 
West Tilbury and Norton. 

The loss of his connection with Oxford, however, was only tem- 
porary, for in May, 1611, Laud was elected president of St. John’s 
College. Now for the first time he could assume leadership in a center 
of influence, and thenceforward for ten years he strove with increasing 
success to make the college the chief center for promoting the ecclesiasti- 
cal cause which he represented. But he was always more interested 
in order and organization than in propaganda, and he had a genius for 
administration. The college, as a result, prospered in every direction. 
During his first years in office, he encountered opponents whom he re- 
ported to be “very eager and bitter,” for Arminians were regarded with 
general disfavor, and his manners then, as always, were brusque and 
dictatorial. His path was all the less smooth because at the time when he 
was chosen president, George Abbot became archbishop of Canterbury. 
Abbot was a Calvinistic Puritan who had already begun to cherish a 
permanent hatred of Laud, and Abbot’s brother, then regius professor 
of divinity at Oxford, never missed a chance to interfere with the plans 
of the new president. But opposition only whetted Laud’s appetite; he 
was thick-skinned and intensely active ; and before he left St. John’s for 
higher office, the college had seen the product of his constructive energy 
in discipline restored, numbers increased, scholarship advanced, and 
buildings expanded and adorned. He spoke the truth in his last days 
when he declared with pride, “I governed that college in peace, without 
so much as the show of a faction, all my time, which was near upon 
eleven years.”’* 

When Neile was translated to the diocese of Lincoln in 1614, he 
made Laud a prebendary of his cathedral and further rewarded him in 
the following year with the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, offices which 
did not require him to relinquish his presidency. Though he had been 
one of the king’s chaplains since 1611, James had never advanced him to 
any post of importance. Not until 1616, when he was forty-three, did 
he receive the deanery of Gloucester. The king told him that this ca- 
thedral was one of the most disorderly and ill-governed in England, and 
that he expected the new dean to set it in order. Such an assignment, in 
Laud’s eyes, was rather tempting than terrifying, and he set about the 
work of reform with zeal and relish. 
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Of all the changes which he instituted, none caused more resentment 
than his moving the Communion-table from the middle of the choir to the 
east end. Libels against him were posted in a neighboring church, and 
he had to appeal to the bishop to quiet the “turbulent spirits” of those 
Puritan citizens who “know not how to submit to any law but their 
own.”® The intense feeling roused by the position of this table in Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart times will always be hard to understand unless we 
remember what it meant to both sides. Those who wanted it placed at 
the east end were mainly concerned with promoting order and rever- 
ence. Since it was a central feature in the celebration of the sacrament, 
they did not wish it to be used as a hall table or even a hat rack. To the 
Puritans, on the contrary, the table at the east end was again the old altar 
of transubstantiation, with all the horrors of popery, and the return to 
power of the Scarlet Woman. Laud was as sincerely anti-Roman as any 
Calvinist ; but few of his opponents believed it. On the other hand, he 
never made the slightest effort on any occasion to understand another 
man’s point of view or to make any allowance for it. Here in this little 
incident at Gloucester we see a kind of dress rehearsal for the long- 
drawn-out drama that was to end in tragedy. 

Holding many Church offices at once was familiar enough in those 
days—and indeed for another two centuries and more. In no case, how- 
ever, could it have been more justifiable than in Laud’s, for he had an 
energy and a capacity for labor equal to those of three or four of his fel- 
low clergy. In 1617, for example, in addition to setting the cathedral 
at Gloucester to rights, he accompanied Bishop Neile and the king on a 
long visit to Scotland, where James made futile efforts to render the 
Scottish Church more episcopal. At the same time, he never left Oxford 
out of account. His unflagging interest might be shown in a small matter, 
as when he records in his diary that St. John’s had just suffered from a 
“fire under the staircase in the Chaplain’s chamber.” Or it might be 
evident in a notable change of policy as when, at his instigation, the 
king issued a decree requiring the study at Oxford of the early Church 
Fathers, the General Councils, and the Schoolmen. To substitute this 
wealth of Catholic literature for the meagre and purely Protestant theo- 
logical texts then much in vogue, could only be a gain from the point of 
view of culture and scholarship. Yet to force the change upon many 
unwilling teachers by an appeal to royal power was an ominous foretaste 
of the method that was to become typical of Laud. 

A prebend in Westminster Abbey came to him early in 1621; but 
the chief event of that year followed a “gracious speech” of the king to 
Laud, in which “he was pleased to say he had given him nothing but 
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Gloucester, which he well knew was a shell without a kernel.” And three 
weeks later James gave him the grant of the bishopric of St. David’s 
in Wales. His formal election followed in October and his consecration 
in November. Though he promptly resigned as president of St. John’s, 
he was no more eager than other Welsh bishops to visit his diocese, and 
it was another seven months before he first entered Wales. 


THE ANGLICAN POSITION AS OVER 
AGAINST ROME 


During this intervening time, Laud began to enjoy the friendship 
and patronage of the king’s young favorite, the marquess of Bucking- 
ham; and at the king’s command he engaged in a famous controversy 
with a Jesuit named Percy, whose pseudonym was Fisher. The two 
events were not unconnected; for it was to save the marquess’ mother 
from conversion to the Roman Church that James made use of Laud, 
first to labor with the wavering lady herself, and then to confer with 
her and her son and her Jesuit guide. This conference, held on May 24, 
1622, was succeeded by several others, at some of which the king was 
present. They resulted in a volume which included formal statements 
on both sides, and which was issued three times in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It came to be recognized, in fact, as the standard version of the 
Anglican position as over against Rome. Since it presents clearly and 
forcibly Laud’s beliefs on issues of central importance, it is well worth 
reviewing. 

Because the debate began with the question, “Is there an infallible 
Church?”, Laud had much to say about the sources of authority. Like 
Hooker, he declares that “the Church of England grounded her positive 
articles upon Scripture . .. And here not the Church of England only, 
but all Protestants, agree most truly and strongly in this, ‘that the 
Scripture is sufficient to salvation and contains in it all things neces- 
sary to it.’’’ The Church, however, has the authority to interpret Scrip- 
ture. “The Scripture, where it is plain, should guide the Church; and 
the Church, where there is doubt or difficulty, should expound the 
Scripture.” “We never did nor ever will refute any tradition that is 
universal and apostolic, for the better exposition of the Scripture.” But 
that this is no concession to Roman claims is made clear by Laud’s 
further statement : 


“Nothing is simply fundamental because the Church de- 
clares it, but because it is so in the nature of the things which 
the Church declares. . . . If the Church can so add, that it can 
by a declaration make a thing to be fundamental in the faith, 
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that was not; then it can take a thing away from the foundation, 
and make it by declaring not to be fundamental ; which all men 
grant no power of the Church can do.’’* 


And the Anglican position on authority is finally summed up in 
one admirable sentence : 


“To believe the Scripture and the Creeds, to believe these 
in the sense of the ancient primitive Church, to receive the four 
great General Councils so much magnified by antiquity, to be- 
lieve all points of doctrine generally received as fundamental 
in the Church of Christ, as a faith in which to live and die, can- 
not but give salvation.” 


Of papal authority, Laud asserts that “the particular Church of 
Rome, and the Pope with it, erred it hath, and therefore may err.” In 
consequence, “the Roman Church at this day doth not believe the Scrip- 
ture and the Creeds in the same sense in which the ancient primitive 
Church received them.” And he cites as examples of these “new devices” : 
transubstantiation, a liturgy in Latin, the worship of images, communion 
in only one kind, the invocation of saints, and the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament.* Yet since the Church of Rome has never completely 
fallen away from Christ, it is a true Church and a part of the Catholic 
Church. Though a true Church, in the sense of possessing the essentials 
of a Church, it is still not a right Church by reason of its many errors 
and corruptions.*® It was these heresies and abuses which the Church of 
England insisted upon reforming; but for the schism that resulted, 
Rome is responsible, because ‘‘a schism must needs be theirs, whose the 
cause of it is.” “Another Church may separate from Rome if Rome will 
separate from Christ.”'® As for the Church of England, 


“she professes the ancient Catholic faith and . . . she prac- 
tices Church government as it hath been in all ages and places 
where the Church of Christ hath taken any rooting, both in and 
ever since the Apostles’ time.” 


Though all this wealth of argument was not enough to save the 
countess of Buckingham from submission to Rome, it may well have 
had the effect of restraining her son from following her. The more Buck- 
ingham saw of Laud, the better he liked him. In June he appointed his 
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new friend to be his chaplain, and during the remaining six years of his 
short life he treated him as his protégé and saw to his advancement at 
every opportunity. Laud, on his part, though he was not selfishly am- 
bitious, rejoiced in the prestige and influence which this favor conferred 
on the Arminian party. To Buckingham himself, moreover, he felt a 
strong attachment; and the two became increasingly intimate both as 
friends and as leaders in matters of state. It was an odd combination— 
the blunt, humorless, austere little prelate, and the gay and charming 
young courtier, endlessly ambitious and quite devoid of moral scruple. 
The bishop knew that his patron needed praying for, and yet he could 
not help counting him as a valuable asset. Both these points appear in a 
long intercession for Buckingham found among the ‘Private Devotions” 
of Laud. “Gracious Father,” the prayer begins, “I humbly beseech Thee, 
bless the Duke of Buckingham with all spiritual and temporal blessings, 
but especially spiritual.” The supplication does not end, however, without 
the petition, “Continue him a true-hearted friend to me, Thy poor serv- 
ant, whom Thou hast honored in his eyes.” 

Though Laud paid a brief visit to his western see in the summer 
of 1622, he did not return thither for the next three years. Even in later 
times when he was obliging bishops to reside in their dioceses, it was 
always understood that the rule applied only in case the bishops had 
nothing more important to do. And Laud had then many duties more 
important than attending to rural problems in a mountainous county. 
He was appointed in 1624 to the Court of High Commission; and in 
other affairs of state he began to play an influential part, in which his 
lack of experience was atoned for by the rare quality of decisiveness and 
the still rarer reputation for absolute honesty. But it was not until the 
death of the king that his years of real power began. 


THE PARTNERSHIP OF CHARLES I AND LAUD 


James I died on March 27, 1625, and was succeeded by his son, 
Charles I. Since Charles and Laud had long been friends, and Bucking- 
ham, now a duke, was still the reigning favorite, Laud found himself at 
last in a free field with few obstacles. His chief rival and enemy, the 
worldly and powerful John Williams, bishop of Lincoln, was deprived 
of his office as lord keeper and forbidden to officiate in his diocese. 
Within a week of James’s death, Buckingham asked Laud to prepare a 
list of clergy for appointment to bishoprics and deaneries, that the king 
might have his advice; and we can imagine with what exultant satisfac- 
tion the bishop supplied this roster, marking each name with O for ortho- 
dox or P for Puritan. So completely were he and Charles at one in all 
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matters ecclesiastical that there was now no danger that the wrong men 
would enjoy promotion. It was to be some time before his own party 
could predominate in the episcopate; but ten years later there was real 
point to the story of Bishop Morley’s reply to an earnest layman’s doc- 
trinal question, “My lord, what do the Arminians hold?” “Sir,” replied 
Morley, “they hold all the best bishoprics and deaneries in England.” 

In interpreting the events of the next fifteen years, in which the 
king and Laud were to be active partners, two principles, seldom ques- 
tioned in that era, need to be borne in mind. In the first place, there 
must be a national Church coextensive with the population. In the sec- 
ond place, within that Church there must be uniformity of belief and 
practice. As a natural consequence, religious toleration was regarded as 
sinful weakness ; and to secure uniformity it was taken for granted that 
the power of the state must be invoked. These axioms were applied not 
only by Elizabeth and the first Stuarts, but also by the Puritans when 
Presbyterianism was the state religion of England. 

In their efforts to achieve uniformity, the king and Laud had to 
deal with two religious types. By far the larger and less extreme group 
was composed of those Puritans who were the Low Churchmen of the 
time. Being fundamentally conservative and not unmindful of tradition, 
they had no wish to leave the established Church in which they had been 
brought up. What they ardently desired was to continue its partial refor- 
mation in accordance with their own ideas of what God intended it to be, 
The smaller and more revolutionary group comprised the Separatists, 
who believed that the Church of England was too far gone in sin and 
error to reform, and who were prepared to leave the Establishment and 
to organize pure churches of their own. These radical Dissenters (later 
to be known as “Independents’’) included Brownists (or Congrega- 
tionalists), Baptists, and other sects. The two types we have described 
were exemplified in the New World by the Puritans of Massachusetts 
Bay and the Pilgrims of Plymouth. 

Though these two movements of Protestantism in England were 
different in motive and temper, Laud generally made the mistake of 
treating them in the same way. From his disciplinary point of view, they 
were all rebellious opponents who must be made to toe the mark. He thus 
did what he could to make it inevitable that the national Church should 
lose not only the Separatists, whom it was hopeless to retain, but also 
the uncounted numbers of moderate Puritans who were permanently 
alienated because of the policies of Laud which Charles supported and 
the policies of Charles which Laud supported. 

In the archbishop’s defence, however, it should be noted that not 
only did he and the king demand uniformity; the discontented Puritans 
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likewise demanded it on their own terms. What we find in the religious 
history of the period, then, is not a liberal, rational, tolerant party, mis- 
understood and maltreated by a bigoted, dogmatic intolerant party. On 
the contrary, all but a few reasonable moderates were so fixed in the 
tradition of a uniform state religion, and so convinced of their own in- 
fallibility, that anything like adjustment or compromise or elastic com- 
prehension was far beyond their horizon. 

Even with all these handicaps England might have escaped years 
of civil war if the religious problems had not been involved with political 
problems. Questions of Christian doctrine and church polity became en- 
tangled with constitutional questions as to the powers of Parliament 
and the king’s prerogative. And the interweaving of these elements, in- 
stead of neutralizing the passions of men, served to heighten them, and 
instead of blurring the issues, merely sharpened them. The reason, of 
course, was that on the whole the Puritan party in religion, which in- 
sisted on radical reforms in doctrine and polity, was the same party in 
politics which magnified the rights of Parliament and sought to limit 
the royal prerogative. It is conceivable that if the two controversies 
could have worked themselves out separately, peace might have been 
maintained; but once each had inflamed the other, war was probably 
inevitable. 

With Charles as king and with Laud representing the Church, the 
probability of conflict became a certainty, since Charles stood for the 
extreme claims of monarchy, and Laud spoke for what had by this time 
become an unpopular minority in the Church. James held in theory the 
dogmas about royalty which sustained his son, as readers of his Bastlikon 
Doron were well aware; but besides being shrewd, he was by nature in- 
decisive and peaceful. Charles, on the contrary, was not only devout but 
stupid, pedantic, and intensely obstinate. James had never submitted 
himself to Laud’s influence. “He hath a restless spirit,” the king com- 
plained. “He cannot see when matters are well, but loves to toss and 
change and brings things to a pitch of reformation.” Charles, however, 
soon made Laud his chief adviser in Church affairs. It was not Laud’s 
policy to insist that the temperate balance of Hooker’s time must be 
maintained. His program was to promote by every available means the 
teaching and the forms of the High Church minority, with relentless em- 
phasis on ritual and on the divine right of episcopacy. He thus alienated 
the strongest and healthiest elements in the religious life of England, all 
the way from middle-of-the-road moderates like Falkland to the more 
extreme Puritans. In every step he took, he could count on royal sup- 
port, and in return he gave his warm approval to those arbitrary actions 
of the king which were leading to political revolution. By identifying the 
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fortunes of Anglicanism with the fortunes of absolute monarchy, Laud 
did all he could to ruin the Church he was trying to save. Those two 
men, wielding great power in a period of crisis, were indeed a lethal 
combination. 

But in the spring of 1625 no one knew what 1640 was going to 
witness. Charles had not yet been crowned, and Laud was still only the 
bishop of St. David’s. Yet an acute observer might have inferred much 
from the sermon which he preached at the opening of Charles’s first 
Parliament. He then announced to the assembled Houses that the king’s 
power is not a gift from the people but comes direct from God, and that 
even the authority of Parliament itself is wholly dependent on the royal 
will. Without precisely saying so, he let the Lords and Commons know 
that their business was to give the king the money he asked for and not 
to talk too much. Parliament, however, thought otherwise. Its members 
deeply regretted the marriage of their sovereign to the Roman Catholic 
Henrietta Maria, sister of the king of France. They resented, too, the 
feeble conduct of the current little war with Spain, which was ruining 
the reputation of the duke of Buckingham. In consequence, they would 
vote no supplies without more guarantees than Charles would grant. 
Annoyed that they were not prepared to do their duty, the king dissolved 
Parliament in August. 

After playing a leading part in the coronation ceremonies on Febru- 
ary 2, 1626, Laud was again the preacher when Charles’s second Parlia- 
ment convened four days later. In addition to urging upon its members 
the duty of obedience, he reminded them that those Puritans who were 
already arousing oppositon to bishops should be regarded as equally 
opposed to monarchy. It was clear that in the new reign James’ motto 
of “no bishop, no king’ was still to be the watchword, and that the 
bishops without whom neither Church nor monarchy could exist must 
necessarily be the kind of prelates active in seventeenth century Eng- 
land. Among these not very apostolic successors of the apostles, Laud 
was now to advance rapidly. In 1626, in addition to becoming dean of 
the Chapel Royal, he was given the bishopric of Bath and Wells. He was 
far too busy, however, to visit his diocese during the interval of two 
years before he became bishop of London in 1628. Meanwhile, he had 
been made a privy councillor, and had partly expressed his gratitude 
for many promotions by urging all the clergy to contribute to the forced 
loans by means of which the king was trying to subsist without Parlia- 
ment. 

Since by this time England was at war on a feeble scale not only 
with Spain but also with France, Charles was at last obliged to summon 
a third Parliament, which met in March 1628. This was the famous Par- 
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liament which refused to furnish any supplies until the king had ac- 
cepted the terms of their Petition of Right, condemning and prohibiting 
those signs of growing tyranny from which citizens had been suffering 
for three years—billeting of soldiers, martial law, arbitrary taxation, 
and arbitrary imprisonment. Before Parliament could further the step 
of trying to remove the duke of Buckingham from office, he was assas- 
sinated in August, much to the grief of Laud but to the general satisfac- 
tion of the nation. At its second brief session in the winter of 1629, 
Parliament turned its attention to religion, and succeeded in passing 
a resolution that “whosoever shall bring in innovation in religion, or 
by favor seek to extend or introduce Popery or Arminianism, or other 
opinions disagreeing from the true and orthodox Church, shall be re- 
puted a capital enemy to this Kingdom and the commonwealth.” For 
Parliament thus to assume control of the Church and its teaching, and 
practically to claim the powers of the Inquisition was, in the words of 
Trevelyan, “a doctrine as strange to the Constitution as the prerogative 
theories of Charles.” Since this bold resolution would condemn as treason 
exactly the policy which Laud was following with royal approval, the 
king seized this moment to dissolve Parliament. Not for eleven years 
was another summoned. 

A total want of healthy realism was characteristic of both Charles 
and Laud, who lived inside rather stuffy worlds of their own. Without 
broadening experience, without humor, and without imagination, they 
were called upon to deal with people whom they could not understand, and 
to cope with problems which they did not comprehend. As a substitute 
for vision and understanding in Church and state, they could only fall 
back on reiterated claims and the ever renewed use of compulsion. One 
of the earliest examples of this policy was a royal declaration, instigated 
by Laud and approved by the Privy Council, forbidding all discussion 
and debate by preachers and writers as to the meaning of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Even the universities were prohibited from disputing about 
these theological dogmas. All were commanded to accept them “in their 
literal sense.” In view of the fact that the usual motive for debate was 
to discover what the literal sense might be, this ban on thinking does 
little credit to the intelligence of its authors. But Charles was not 
equipped for intellectual activity or for appreciating its value, and Laud 
was too busy to indulge in it and too zealous for uniformity to allow 
room for speculation. Their first combined contribution to solving the 
religious problem was therefore an edict demanding that the expression 
of thought should cease whenever it touched upon matters under dispute. 

Of far wider range and more lasting in its effect was the continuous 
activity of the Court of Star Chamber and the Court of High Commis- 
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sion. These tribunals had much to do that was of small concern to Laud ; 
yet, with the king’s steady approval, they offered him the machinery for 
suppressing dissent and compelling order—an offer which he never ques- 
tioned and seldom declined. 

The Court of Star Chamber was composed of the whole body of 
the privy councillors aided by the two chief justices. Acting as an in- 
strument of government rather than a court of law, it did not observe 
the rules of procedure and evidence which protected the accused in or- 
dinary courts. After doing valuable service in early Tudor times, when 
powerful nobles and would-be rebels had to be curbed, it had outlived 
its chief justification. By its dangerous combination of the judicial with 
the executive and its authority in cases of libel, it was fitted to be an 
enemy of freedom of speech, and as such it was valued and utilized by 
Laud, who was one of its members. 

The Court of High Commission, in contrast with the Star Chamber, 
was an ecclesiastical body composed of clergy and laity. It dealt with of- 
fences involving church law. Originating under the Tudors, chiefly to 
deal with heresy, it had become more and more widely detested, “the foe 
of the Puritans and the bugbear of the Common Lawyers.” A large pro- 
portion of the cases with which this body was concerned related to di- 
vorce, adultery, alimony, drunkenness, etc. But it also served as a kind 
of Inquisition for disciplining authors and their printers, ministers and 
their congregations, and all who defied the orthodoxy of Anglicanism as 
interpreted by Laud and his fellow-members. 

His devoted admirers in modern times have quoted triumphantly 
a passage from the historian Gardiner in which it is declared that this 
Court was neither barbarous nor cruel. Yet in thus vindicating the undy- 
ing fame of one who is advertised not only as a great churchman but as 
a great Christian, it is surely not enough merely to prove that he was 
neither barbarous nor cruel. We have a right to expect of the bishop 
of London in the seventeenth century something more than an absence 
of barbarous cruelty. If we are to burn incense at his shrine, we might 
at least be rewarded with some evidence that in mind and heart he was 
on a level with the choicest spirits of his time. But as a recent historian 
has remarked, “Laud’s clerical biographers, since they approach him on 
their knees, are naturally unable to see very far.”!* 

From 1628 until he became archbishop of Canterbury in 1633, Laud 
was really a kind of de facto archbishop, for the aged Abbot, who held 
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the office de jure, was then living under a cloud in semi-retirement, 
partly because he was inefficient, partly because he was at odds with the 
king, and partly because he had accidently killed a man while shooting at 
a deer. Gladly and resolutely assuming responsibility for the behavior 
of the entire Church, Laud proceeded to collaborate with the archbishop 
of York in preparing a series of instructions to all English bishops, which 
the king then ordered Abbot to send out. 

So far from reflecting on the intelligence or wisdom of Laud, these 
regulations supply the most damaging evidence of the low state of effici- 
ency and the feeble sense of responsibility to be found among the bishops. 
In fact they justify some of the scornful criticism leveled by Puritans 
against prelates and prelacy. A bishop was to be required, with rather 
novel severity, to live in his diocese, and was forbidden to lease for his 
own profit any of the lands of his see upon leaving it for another. 

Further parts of the instructions were directed against certain meth- 
ods of Puritan propaganda. Bishops, for example, were directed to con- 
trol or suppress the activity of “lecturers.” These, for the most part, were 
clergy of Puritan convictions who escaped episcopal supervision by ac- 
cepting no regular cures but simply preaching in towns and cities. Ap- 
pointed and paid by local groups, they did not need to obey either Prayer 
Book or bishop. That they were a real menace to uniformity of discipline 
is confirmed by the word of the learned layman, John Selden, who later 
wrote, “If there had been no Lecturers, the Church of England might 
have stood and flourished at this day.” Lecturers, the new rule laid down, 
must avoid controversial subjects and prove their fidelity by reading 
the Prayer Book service in hood and surplice. Nor should the Puritans 
find free outlet for expression in becoming private chaplains in house- 
holds which could offer them support. Such luxuries were to be denied 
to any homes except those of noblemen, judges, and bishops. 

More creditable to all concerned was the royal order of 1629 re- 
quiring bishops to repair the churches in their dioceses and to maintain 
them in decent condition, seeing that much of the physical fabric of the 
national Church was in a state of deplorable decay. In this matter, too, 
Laud himself set an admirable example in the reform of his own cathedral 
of St. Paul’s. That great Gothic structure in London, known to us now 
only through old prints, was not only in sad disrepair, but was treated by 
the surrounding population with such irreverence that its west end was 
practically a city thoroughfare, loudly and freely used by pedestrians, 
porters, loafers, and children. The bishop cleansed this disorderly temple, 
and spent years in raising money to restore the building and to add a 
western portico, which, at large expense, tried to combine the Classic 
with the Gothic. 
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CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
OXFORD AND DUBLIN 


While still bishop of London, Laud was chosen to be chancellor of 
Oxford on April 12, 1630. The office did not require residence and 
might be treated as only honorary ; but he was not the man to accept au- 
thority as merely nominal. Though he could hardly fail to realize that 
this election was a great personal triumph, he interpreted it as a match- 
less opportunity to promote the High Church cause and to set firmly to 
rights a university which in nearly every respect stood in urgent need 
of reform. He began work at once, as if he had nothing else in the world 
to do, and thenceforward gave executive attention to every aspect of 
Oxford life, from the quality of theology taught to the cut of the students’ 
hair. Though he might be absent in body, the pressure of his will was 
seldom relaxed. 


“The first thing I thought fit to do,” runs his own record, 
“was to lay a command upon the Vice-Chancellor . . . that he 
should give me an account by letters every week of all necessary 
occurrences which happened in the university pertaining to ex- 
ercise Or manners, with a promise that he*should weekly, with- 
out fail, receive a letter from me expressing what I disliked or 
approved, and with directions what further should be done for 
the good of that place.”** 


And we may be sure that the vice-chancellor lived in no fear that 
his superior would fail either in frankness or in regularity. 

To note smaller matters first, it is evident that no detail escaped his 
watchful eye, for by nature he was “‘a restless martinet,” though perhaps 
not quite what his enemy Bishop Williams called him, “a little meddling 
hocus-pocus.” It was a year after his election that he wrote to the vice- 
chancellor, 


“T pray call the heads together, and give them warning 
concerning their several companies, that no man of what degree 
soever (and therefore much less youths) be suffered to go in 
boots and spurs together with their gowns . . . And the like 
for haunting inns or taverns, or other drinking houses, espe- 
cially masters of arts, that should give younger youths better 
examples." 


“And particularly, I pray,’ we read in another letter, “see that 
none, youth or other, be suffered to . . . wear their hair undecently long, 
or with a lock in the present fashion, or with slashed doublets, or any 
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light or garish colors.” Again, we find the chancellor taking the trouble 
to write a long letter which deals with the use of Latin in certain col- 
lege services, and which ends with an expression of opinion as to just 
when the vice-chancellor should put on his surplice and just when he 
should take it off.‘ Trivial as these incidents may seem, they are 
typical of Laud’s enormous interest in detail, his appetite for superintend- 
ing, and in every sphere his passion for uniformity. Yet it must be re- 
membered, in justice to him, that the university at that time needed just 
what he could give it. We link his name with tragedy not because of the 
way he treated Oxford dons and Oxford boys, but because he tried to 
treat the Church and the nation by much the same methods. If he could 
have been kept within academic walls, he might have died happy. 

But while Laud could neither forget nor delegate minor details, he is 
gratefully remembered by Oxford for reforms of major consequence 
and lasting value. One of the more important changes was the substitu- 
tion of examinations for degrees in place of the old system of taking 
part in Latin debates, submitting theses, and perpetuating other relics 
of medieval days. This healthy innovation made life harder for lazy stu- 
dents; but since that was its intent, it proved to be a success and has 
since become a standard procedure. The new plan, however, was only 
one of a large number of regulations which constitute the so-called 
Laudian Statutes—a revised set of laws for the university; and it must 
be acknowledged that no compulsive energy less than his could have put 
it through in the face of inertia and conflict of opinion. 

While Laud was not primarily a scholar, he possessed no small 
degree of learning, and he certainly admired scholarship in others. Both 
as president of St. John’s College and as chancellor he was frequently 
active in purchasing rare books and manuscripts as gifts to the Bodleian 
and other libraries. He is responsible, too, for founding the chair of 
Arabic which bears his name, and for the appointment of a distinguished 
Orientalist to fill it. Rather more typical of his interests was the com- 
pletion of the Canterbury Quadrangle at St. John’s, to which he con- 
tributed £5000, and which stands as a symbol of his generosity and his 
love of beauty and order. And all these achievements were those of his 
spare moments during a period of intense, activity, ecclesiastical and 
political. 

As a permanent guide for Oxford, Laud had many disqualifications ; 
for in the long run decorous conventionality and a uniform orthodoxy 
are not the ideals of a great university. Creative originality and what 
Whitehead called “adventures of ideas” were not encouraged by the 
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chancellor. But as a temporary ruler in a transition period of disorder, 
he was an ideal choice. No higher ends could ever be served until slack- 
ness and confusion and procrastination and evasion had been rebuked 
and removed ; and their most vigilant enemy was equal to the task. 

Not in Oxford alone was Laud a university administrator. In Sep- 
tember, 1633, he was elected chancellor of the University of Dublin and 
accepted this additional burden as readily as if he were not already do- 
ing the work of three men. The day after he heard the news, he wrote 
to his friend Wentworth in Ireland, “Since they have made me chan- 
cellor, and your Lordship approves them in so doing, I will begin to take 
them to task.” Though this first message was that of a disciplinarian, 
Laud proceeded to constructive work of permanent importance. The 
condition of the university was almost as wretched as that of the Angli- 
can Church in Ireland, and law and order were the first essentials. To 
meet the need, Laud played the leading part in the formation and en- 
forcement of new statutes modelled on those of Oxford. And of these, 
as they affected Trinity College, the historian Stubbs has said, 


“There is no doubt of the wisdom which is conspicuous in 
Laud’s emendation of the statutes and of the excellent fruit 
which it afterward produced in the growth and success of the 
college.” 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Even before he became primate, Laud’s influence upon the king was 
increasing almost to the point of control in all questions that concerned 
the Church. Their views in matters theological and ecclesiastical agreed 
to a nicety, and they felt for each other a mutual admiration. The 
bishop's opinion of his master is revealed in a sermon he preached in 1631 
on the anniversary of Charles’ accession. 


‘And here” he proclaimed to the congregation, “‘it is fit for 
you to take a view of your own happiness and to bless God for 
it; for you live under a King . . . so blessed by God for your 
good . . . that God hath given him a very large heart and filled 
it to the brim with justice and judgment . . . God in the 
mercies of Christ . . . hath given you a wise and just and 
religious King.”"* 


This is the same monarch of whom Milton later wrote in his 
Eikonoklastes, “‘He pretended to fear God more than the Parliament, 
who never urged him to do otherwise; he should also have feared God 
more than he did his courtiers, and the Bishops who drew him as they 
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pleased to things inconsistent with the fear of God.’"* And the king’s 
confidence in Laud could not have been expressed more fully than in 
August, 1633, when, two days after the death of Archbishop Abbot, he 
greeted him with the words, “My Lord’s Grace of Canterbury, you are 
very welcome.” 

As primate of all England and as the closest adviser and confidant 
of the sovereign, Laud was now fully empowered to achieve all his most 
cherished purposes. Yet it was with no exultation nor any over- 
confidence that he entered on the last stage of his career. To Lord 
Wentworth he wrote, 


“I thank you heartily for your kind wishes to me, that God 
would send me many and happy days where I am now to be. 
Amen. . . . But truly, my Lord, I look for neither: not many, 
for I am in years and have had a troublesome life; not for 
happy, because I have no hope to do the good I desire; and 
besides, I doubt I shall never be able to hold my health there 
one year . . . in truth, my Lord, I speak seriously, I have had 
a heaviness hang upon me ever since I was nominated to this 
place, and I can give myself no account of it, unless it proceed 
from an apprehension that there is more expected from me than 
the craziness of these times will give me leave to do.’’?® 


Thomas, Viscount Wentworth, the future earl of Strafford, had 
just begun his seven years of forceful and stormy administration as lord 
deputy of Ireland. Though in birth and background he was a contrast 
to Laud, the two were alike in essential traits. As Trevelyan puts it, 


“Laud and Wentworth were almost the only honest men at 
the head of affairs, though they were also the two most earnest 
contrivers of despotism in Church and State. The courtiers 
hated them for their virtues, and the people for their faults.”*° 


These faults were a certain high-tempered impatience, a tyrannical 
tendency to browbeat opposition, and a harsh and autocratic manner in 
the habitual use of force. And when we note the virtues of the lord 
deputy, as they are commended in the pages of historians, it is astonish- 
ing how nearly identical they are with those of the archbishop. “His 
conception of the State was a State at unity in itself, and with 
him unity meant uniformity.” “His fierce integrity and organizing 
genius”; “an administrator thirsting to sweep away abuses”; “his un- 
resting industry . . . efficiency incarnate.” In different spheres both 
men were trying to do the same kind of thing in the same kind of way, 
and it was natural that they should recognize each other as allies and 
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value each other as friends. For seven years they corresponded regu- 
larly, sharing their hopes and disappointments, their plans and projects. 
Each had a gigantic task on hand, each was hampered by selfish cor- 
ruption and intrigue, and each had to depend at critical points upon the 
wavering support of a king who, in Laud’s mournful words, “knew not 
how to be, or be made, great.” 

The new archbishop was well aware that “bishop” means “over- 
seer,” and he interpreted his own office to be that of a super-overseer. 
By way of forceful reminder to the bishops of his province, he began at 
once to require of them annual reports. This innovation was resented 
by many and by some was ignored. That diocesan bishops should be 
strictly superintended by a central authority was against all recent 
custom. The reforms which Laud demanded, moreover, could not be 
given effect with equal facility in all parts of the country. The ob- 
stacles, it is true, were often mere laziness or procrastination. On other 
occasions, however, they were human elements, such as local tradition or 
Puritan opposition, which the archbishop might characteristically de- 
spise, but which others felt obliged to consider and even to conciliate. 
It was enough for Laud that the king had sent him instructions (doubt- 
less planned between them), and how far the bishops obeyed them he 
reported to Charles regularly every year. 

The reforms in which the two men were so deeply interested are 
cited in a set of orders given by the king to Laud soon after the latter’s 
translation. Most of them had long been familiar as part of the move- 
ment which had been in progress ever since Laud began to exert power. 
They combined, as we have seen, a campaign against physical and moral 
disorder with a campaign against Puritanism. Often the two were con- 
fused, at least in Laud’s mind; but they can be distinguished. 

On the one hand, the king and the archbishop were eager to pro- 
mote efficiency and order among the bishops and lesser clergy. Hence 
their emphasis on the repair of buildings and on keeping accounts, and 
hence too the sternness with which they rebuked bishops who neglected 
their dioceses or made use of them for personal profit. These latter re- 
forms were directed against evils which Puritans had long been 
attacking. 

On the other hand, with equal zeal, Laud and his master were 
fighting what to them was only a peculiarly exasperating form of dis- 
order—Puritanism. The fact that only thus could they interpret a great 
tide of thought and feeling, through which ran so much that was clean- 
sing and ennobling, reflects the limitations of their own small minds and 
hearts; but so it was. Taking the disciplinary attitude, they renewed 
their endeavors to see that bishops should either limit or eliminate “‘lec- 
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turers” and the indiscriminate employment of chaplains—those two 
roles in which Puritans could make headway. Still more urgent were 
their demands that Anabaptists, Brownists, and other Separatists should 
be proceeded against, in court if necessary. And everywhere, of course, 
there were strictly enjoined upon the clergy the use of all the Prayer 
Book offices, the regular administration of the Holy Communion to 
kneeling recipients, the catechising of the people, and the uniform 
wearing of the surplice. 

Laud's annual reports to Charles indicate how much harder it was 
to manage an ecclesiastical province than an Oxford college. Of the 
diocese of Lincoln, for instance, he records in his first year of office that 
“there are many Anabaptists in it, and that their leader is one Johnson 
a baker ; and that in divers parts of that diocese many both of clergy and 
laity are excessively given to drunkenness: that the town of Boston, 
which was a great nursery of inconformity, is since the calling of some of 
the magistrates into High Commission become very orderly and settled 
to the obedience.”*" (He failed to add, for the benefit of future Ameri- 
cans, that for twenty years the minister of Boston in Lincolnshire had 
been John Cotton, who sailed for a more congenial Boston in 1633.) 
In a later report we read of even worse conditions in the diocese of 
Hereford. 


“There is notice come to my lord the bishop of some 
Brownists . . . which systematically preach dangerous errors 
and stir up the people to follow them. And when they hear of 
any inquiry made after them, they slip out into another diocese. 
But the bishop promiseth to do his best to order them. But 
howsoever, your Majesty may hereby see how these schisms 
increase in all parts of your dominions.”’** 


On other occasions, as many as a third of the bishops neglected to 
send any account of their sees, or more often were content to report that 
all was well, in the confidence that their superior would probably not 
discover that all was not well. But Laud could always count on the 
king’s interest and concern regarding the smallest details; so if no graver 
news was available, he would notify Charles that at St. Edmundsbury 
“a common alehouse stands in the middle of the churchyard,” or (in the 
same report) “my lord bishop of Chichester is in a quartan ague, be- 
sides his old diseases of the stone and the gout. I pray God to comfort 
him. But I do not hear from him that there is much amiss in that 
diocese.”’** 
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~~ During his second year as archbishop, Laud began to visit the di- 
oceses of his province. Here was another move which served to arouse 
a wail of protest, for not since the time of Henry VIII had any such tour 
of inspection been attempted. The demand for reports was bad enough, 
but bishops could always answer what they thought their metropolitan 
wanted to hear. When he appeared in person, however, with his sharp 
eyes and his sharp tongue, evasion or concealment was rarely successful. 
Assisted by his vicar-general, Sir Nathaniel Brent, he set about a strict 
enquiry in one see after another. Every phase of church life came under 
his scrutiny, from the condition of ornaments, the position of the altar, 
and the inspection of accounts, to the observance of sacraments and the 
curbing of Puritan preaching. He was shocked not only at the decay of 
church buildings but at the abject poverty of many of the clergy; and for 
the rest of his active life the recovery of church property from the hands 
of laymen and the increase of clerical stipends were admirable aims which 
he steadily pursued. 

Quite as earnestly, of course, he insisted on decency and order in 
ceremonial, no small part of which the Puritans, in their ignorance of 
history, were ready to denounce as “innovations.” To that accusation he 
replied, 


“For my care of this Church, the reducing of it into order, 
the upholding of the external worship of God in it, and the 
settling of it to the rules of its first reformation are the 
causes . . . of all this malicious storm which hath lowered so 
black upon me. . . . And in the meantime, they which are 
the only, or the chief innovators of the Christian world, having 
nothing to say, accuse us of innovation; they themselves and 
their complices in the meantime being the greatest innovators 
that the Christian world hath almost ever known.”** 


Laud, in fact, was an essentially conservative reformer, and his feel- 
ing about forms and ritual is well summed up in this statement: 


“Ceremonies are the hedge that fence the substance of 
religion from all the indignities which profaneness and sacrilege 
too commonly put upon it. And a great weakness it is, not to 
see the strength which ceremonies—though weak enough in 
themselves, God knows, add even to religion itself.”’*® 


Early in Laud’s career as archbishop, there began the most cele- 
brated case occasioned by his reforming activity—the affair of William 
Prynne. Though before it had run its course it showed all parties in- 
volved at their worst, it deserves full treatment, not only because Laud 
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prepared and published a long speech explaining his own attitude, but 
also because it displays so vividly all the contemporary factors in full 
play. 

Prynne was a lawyer, so learned and so eager to express his violent 
opinions that in the course of a long life he wrote nearly two hundred 
books. His extreme Puritanism appeared in a work published in 1632, 
called Histriomastix, in which he declared all stage plays and dancing to 
be foul and abominable and all actors to be agents of the Devil. Since 
the king was well known to be fond of the theatre and the queen had 
recently taken part in a masque, these denunciations found little favor at 
court. Prynne was sent to the Tower, and in 1634 was brought before 
the Star Chamber. There was no question that his book was libellous, 
and, by its indirect references to the king and queen, clearly seditious if 
not treasonable. Prynne was therefore given a severe sentence. He was 
to pay a fine of £5000, to be imprisoned at the king’s pleasure, to be 
disbarred, to sit in the pillory, and to lose both ears. The huge fines of 
those days were seldom exacted, and Prynne’s ears were only slightly 
clipped ; but otherwise these penalties were executed. 

Even as a prisoner, however, Prynne could not keep silence. He 
took advantage of the privilege of using ink and paper to smuggle out 
fiery material which eventually found its way into print. But he was 
only one of many writers who were responsible for floods of pamph- 
lets, issued in England and Holland, which attacked episcopacy and 
libelled bishops. Among these writers, two had come to attain a special 
notoriety—Henry Burton, the Puritan rector of a London church, and 
John Bastwick, a physician. Burton had been preaching and publishing 
sermons assailing every feature of Laud’s policies. Though Bastwick had 
already been in prison for denouncing bishops, he did not hesitate to 
publish in 1637 his scurrilous Litany, which contained the unfamiliar 
petition, “From bishops, priests, and deacons, good Lord, deliver us.” 
If this chorus of abuse was not to grow louder and even more ribald, 
Laud believed that prompt action must be taken. Burton and Bastwick 
were soon sent to the Tower, and Prynne and his twe fellow-prisoners 
were brought to trial in the Star Chamber in June, 1637. The irre- 
pressible Prynne, who had the advantage of being a clever lawyer, had 
used every device to delay proceedings, but at length full testimony was 
presented and sentence passed. The sentence—as to which the bishops 
in the court cast no vote—condemned all three to have their ears cut off, 
to pay fines of £5000 each, and to be imprisoned for life. Prynne, in 
addition, was to be branded with the letters S. L., for Seditious Libeller. 

Though we may fairly assume that Laud encouraged and probably 
initiated the prosecution of these libellers, he was not active in their trial 
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and did not address the court until their sentence had been determined. 
The speech he then made serves to show us both his own attitude toward 


the victims and the quality of the material for which they suffered so 
heavy a punishment. 


Laud was right when he put his finger on the fundamental issue 
in dispute. “Our main crime is (would they all speak out, as some of 
them do) that we are bishops.” He was no less right when he noted 
why the bishops of his type were peculiarly objectionable to Puritans. 
“And a great trouble ‘tis to them that we maintain that our calling of 
bishops is jure divino, by divine right.”** If this had been the only 
charge, the controversy might have remained on a dignified level, and 
the differences would have been differences of deep conviction. But the 
libellers and nearly all their Puritan supporters went much further. 
They accused Laud and his followers of introducing popish superstitions 
with the aim to restore gradually the Roman Catholic religion. This 
charge the archbishop hotly denied. He had all the more right to use 


strong language because he had twice refused the Pope’s offer to make 
him a cardinal. 


“T know of no plot nor purpose,” he declared, “‘of altering 
the religion established. . . . I have ever been far from attempt- 


ing anything that may truly be said to tend that way in the least 
degree.”’?” 


But in the eyes of his enemies any form of ritual resembling that 
of Rome was an “innovation” and the sign of a popish plot—‘as if,” he 
said, “the external decent worship of God could not be upheld in this 
kingdom without bringing in of Popery.”” What these detestable innova- 
tions were he then proceeded to explain, using for his evidence chiefly 
the charges of Prynne and Burton. 

Among the disturbing changes introduced by Laud and condemned 
by the libellers were placing the Communion-table like an altar at the east 
end of the chancel and bowing toward the altar when entering church. 
These are the “innovations” which we find it easiest to take seriously, 
for, as we have shown, they had dangerous connotations. To an ardent 
Protestant, they might mean worshipping the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist. But as to the eleven other charges, magnified by Prynne and 
Burton and answered by the archbishop, the modern reader can only con- 
clude that the accusers must have been hard put to it to find accusations. 
Here are some of them: that in the previous year, when a fast day was 
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proclaimed to stop the plague, it was forbidden to preach sermons ; that 
Wednesday was chosen for the fast-day in order to suppress the Wednes- 
day lectures in London; and that the prayer for the Navy was omitted 
from the service-book appointed for the fast. More important, if true, 
was the charge that “the prayer for seasonable weather was purged out 
of this last fast-book” and that this deliberate omission was ‘“‘one cause 
of shipwrecks and tempestuous weather.”** The meteorological conse- 
quences of Laudianism may have been disastrous ; but the connection be- 
tween failing to pray for good weather and trying to introduce popery 
is hard to divine. Prynne and Burton, however, knew their audiences, 
and acted on the principle that any stick was good enough to beat a 
bishop with. 

Laud was not responsible for the Court of Star Chamber, nor for 
its procedure and its penalties; but unquestionably he approved of them 
and was gratified to witness their operation. Yet his grim satisfaction 
must have been marred by an undercurrent of doubt when he learned 
of the loud outburst of popular sympathy which greeted the public pil- 
lorying and mangling and branding of the three men. At the place of 
punishment, they were cheered and wept over as martyrs, and on their 
way to their distant prisons they were everywhere greeted with applause. 
On the cross in Cheapside, moreover, there was posted a libel: “The 
Arch-Wolf of Canterbury has his hand in persecuting the saints and 
shedding the blood of the martyrs.” To the eyes and ears of wise and 
sensitive rulers, here would have been abundant evidence that they were 
dealing not merely with a few score of malefactors but with a moving 
tide of deep national feeling and conviction. But Charles, so far from 
being wise, was not even intelligent; and men found him sensitive only 
when his own rights were in question. As to Laud, it has been said 
with literal truth: 


“Never in his whole career, even in the hour of his mani- 
fest failure, did it occur to Laud that he might have been in 
error even in his methods. The possibility that there might 
have been some alternative and less disastrous way of reaching 
his ends, and perhaps securing them, was inconceivable to him: 
nor, even in the leisure of his imprisonment, when he reviewed 
his whole career, could he discover a single action in it which he 
viewed with even qualified regret.’ 


If he had any regret in the case of Prynne, it was probably that his 
punishment had not been more severe, for in the last years of Laud’s life 
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in prison Prynne contributed joyfully and ingeniously to add heavily to 
his miseries. 

During the years which witnessed the progress of the Prynne af- 
fair—a series of incidents which we have had to treat as a unit—Laud 
had been meeting with other troubles and enjoying other triumphs. As 
an extension of his method of enforcing his policies by personal visita- 
tions, he proceeded in 1635 to notify the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge that he intended to visit them officially as archbishop. His 
aim was to establish the permanent right of the Church to control the 
higher education of England. In Oxford, of course, he could have his 
way because he was chancellor. With Cambridge, however, he had no 
academic connection; yet Cambridge was growing more Puritan every 
year, and stood in desperate need of discipline. Moreover, the next arch- 
bishop might have no ties with either university, and it was therefore 
essential that he should be able to act on the basis that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were in his province and subject to his authority. Here without 
question was a real innovation. It was resisted promptly and vigorously 
by both universities, for academic freedom had some meaning, and 
ancient seats of learning had no wish to be treated as if they were 
parishes or dioceses. Since Laud, however, had no marked preference 
for consent through the use of persuasion, and was equally satisfied with 
submission through the use of force, he had the quarrel referred to the 
King in Council. A year later the decision was given that the archbishop 
of Canterbury had the right to visit the universities in his capacity as 
metropolitan, and that they must render him obedience. But though 
this victory was clearly registered on paper, it was never implemented ; 
for, after 1636, Laud was so much occupied with heavier tasks and with 
problems more threatening that he never had time and opportunity to 
exercise his hard-won privilege. 

Oxford apparently bore him no grudge, since two months after this 
unwelcome royal decision, the university, under his leadership, staged 
a magnificent celebration to welcome the king and queen. Though Laud 
was a perfect master of ceremonies, he hated formal public functions and 
never showed any signs of personal vanity. The whole performance, 
from his point of view, was simply “my weary expenseful business at 
Oxford.” His own account of these days of festivity reveals so interest- 
ingly what a king had to undergo when he visited a university that no 
student of the times can fail to enjoy its details. 


“This year his Majesty and the Queen invited themselves 
to me at Oxford, and brought with them Charles, Prince 
Elector Palatine, and his brother Prince Rupert, being both 
then in England. They came into Oxford at the end of this 
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summer’s progress on Monday, August 29, [1636]. The Vice- 
Chancellor made a very good speech unto them, where myself 
and the university met them, which was a mile before they 
entered the town. That speech ended, they passed along b 

St. John’s, where Mr. Thomas Atkinson made another speec 

unto them very brief, and very much approved of by his 
Majesty afterwards to me. Within Christ Church gate, Mr. 
William Strode, the university orator, entertained them with 
another speech, which was well approved. Thence the King 
accompanied his Queen to her lodging, and instantly returned 
and went with all the lords to the cathedral. There, after his 
private devotions ended, at the west door Dr. Morris, one of the 
prebendaries, entertained him with another short speech, which 
was well liked, and thence his Majesty proceeded into the choir 
and heard service. After supper they were entertained with a 
play at Christ Church, which was very well penned, but yet did 
not take the Court so well. The next day being Tuesday, the 
King came to service soon after eight in the morning; it was 
at Christ Church, and Mr. Thomas Brown being then proctor, 
made an excellent sermon, which gave great content. The ser- 
mon ended, the Prince Elector and his brother Prince Rupert, 
attended by many of the lords, came to the Convocation-House, 
where the place was full of university men, all in their forms 
and habits very orderly. And the two princes with divers lords 
were pleased to be made Masters of Art; and the two princes’ 
names were by his Majesty’s leave entered in St. John’s College 
to do that house that honor for my sake. In Convocation the 
Vice-Chancellor having first placed the princes, and briefly 
expressed the cause of that Convocation, I made a short 
speech. . . . After this the Vice-Chancellor proceeded, made 
another short speech and after creation and admission of the 
princes and other honorable persons, ended the Convoca- 
tion.... Then . . . the King with the princes and the nobles, 
myself also waiting upon him, went to the library, where the 
King viewed the new buildings and the books, and was enter- 
tained with a very neat speech [the eighth the King had listened 
to] made by the son of the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. . . . When they were come to St. John’s they first 
viewed the new building, and that done, I attended them up 
the library stairs; where so soon as they began to ascend, the 
music began, and they had a fine short song fitted for them as 
they ascended the stairs. In the library they were welcomed to 
the college with a short speech made by one of the fellows.’’*° 


Laud then goes on to describe the great banquet which followed 
and the two dramatic performances which ended the evening. The 
second of these was presented in Christ Church College: “another play, 
which was upon a piece of a Persian story. It was very well penned and 
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acted, and the strangeness of the Persian habits gave great content; so 
that all men came forth from it very well satisfied.”’** 


When all was over and the king and queen had departed, Laud, like 
a good housekeeper, proceeded to count the spoons. He gravely re- 
ported, “the care of my servants, with God’s blessing upon it, was such, 
as that having borrowed all the King’s plate, which was in the progress, 
and all my Lord Chamberlain’s, and made use of al! mine own, and hired 
some of my goldsmith, I lost none, but only two spoons which were of 
mine own plate, and but little of my linen.”*? 


THE RISING STORM 


By this time Laud was heavily involved not only in the affairs of 
Church and university but in politics too. Indeed, his activities as an 
officer of state between 1635 and 1641 were more than enough to keep 
one man busy. One reason why these new assignments were pressed 
upon him by the king was that the two were in close agreement upon all 
matters; but another reason was the fact that the archbishop’s intense 
industry, executive ability, selfless devotion to duty, and absolute in- 
tegrity made him almost unique among the men available. Wentworth, 
indeed, was his only peer, and Wentworth was elsewhere occupied. 
Laud was already, as we have seen, a member of the Privy Council and 
of the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. In 1635, when 
the lord treasurer died and the Treasury was put in commission, he was 
made head of the commission. In addition, he was a member of the 
Commission for the Plantations and of the so-called “Junto for Foreign 
Affairs.” This prominence in the secular field may have enlarged his 
power, but it distracted him from the work of Church reform which was 
nearest his heart. Since it also identified him with the royal policies in 
taxation, of which “ship-money” was typical, it served to increase his 
already intense unpopularity and to lengthen the list of charges that he 
would one day be called to answer. 


But Laud was not dependent upon the arbitrary actions of the king 
for exciting discontent. He had not exhausted his own means of 
arousing opposition. Without turning aside from the campaign to secure 
uniformity in England, he enlarged his plans to cover the king’s subjects 
in Ireland, in the Netherlands, and in New England. With his custo- 
mary eagerness to centralize power and to regularize all religious 
practices, and with his hatred of local diversity he turned his attention to 
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the need for discipline overseas. The Anglican Church in Ireland was 
in a state of almost complete collapse. The churches were in ruinous 
disrepair, the lower clergy were wretchedly poor and ignorant, and most 
of the bishops were either the victims or the partners of powerful and 
rapacious laymen. The whole organization was eaten up by graft and 
immorality. In the partial cleansing and ordering of this State Church— 
a small minority in hostile surroundings—the great reformer was Went- 
worth, whose masterful bullying was never exercised in a worthier 
cause. 


“The King shall have the glory of settling of that Church,” 
Laud wrote him, “but the care and the pains are yours. God 
= you life and strength to continue it, and reward you 
or 


But Laud himself played no small part through his continual support 
of Wentworth at court, and through the constant encouragement and 
advice expressed in his unceasing correspondence with the lord deputy. 

In seeking to control the few subjects of the king who were to be 
found in the cities of the Netherlands, Laud had no such grounds for 
action as those which justified his efforts in Ireland. What exasperated 
him whenever he thought of Holland was that there, a few miles across 
the water, Puritan books were constantly being printed and smuggled 
into England to find a ready market, and congregations of English mer- 
chants were ignoring the Prayer Book and employing Puritan ministers. 
As if he did not have enough to do already, he set himself earnestly to 
remove these signs of insubordination. In the course of several years, 
by the exercise of his own authority and of the king’s, he met here and 
there with success in controlling the appointment of ministers; but to 
censor the press in a foreign country where religious liberty was valued 
proved beyond his powers. The far more fantastic scheme of sending a 
bishop to New England and enforcing Anglican orthodoxy in Boston 
and its environs, he never tried to put in execution. The very fact, how- 
ever, that he entertained the idea shows at once the range of his official 
ambition and his ignorance of conditions not directly under his eye. 

The work of reform in Ireland, however much it may have been 
resisted, was beneficial, and what little was achieved in the Netherlands 
was too negligible to affect the course of history. It was when the king 
and his archbishop proceeded to deal with Scotland that they started a 
train of events which was to end in revolution. The attempt to promote 
episcopacy and the Prayer Book in the Scottish Church was the supreme 
example of the fatal incapacity of Charles and Laud to see anything from 
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any point of view but their own, and of their unvarying assumption that 
if they had legal authority for an action, no other factors need be 
considered. 

James I, in spite of the vigor of Scottish Presbyterianism, had suc- 
ceeded in establishing bishops in Scotland; but he had done so without 
disturbing Calvinist doctrine or defying the democratic church govern- 
ment which it involved. He had been wise enough, too, not to insist on 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer. Being a cautious Scot himself, 
he realized that bishops, as Laud interpreted their office, and the liturgy 
of the Church of England meant nothing short of popery to Presby- 
terians. He was well aware, moreover, that in Scotland the Episcopal 
Church “existed on sufferance only, as a result of royal authority and 
political manoeuvers.” Of all these vital factors, Charles and Laud were 
oblivious. To them the Scots were simply a large group of the king’s sub- 
jects who were out of step. It was therefore the duty of their sovereign 
and his ecclesiastical adviser to see that they got in step. 

After a year or more devoted to its formulation, a new set of can- 
ons for the Scottish Church, revised and approved by Laud, was 
published in 1636 by the authority of the king. These Church laws 
constituted the first move, relatively inconspicuous, in the fight for con- 
formity. The next step was to compel the Church of Scotland to adopt 
a new Prayer Book, almost identical with that used in England. Though 
in preparing this book a few Scottish bishops had been given some share, 
it was probably essentially an English product imposed upon the Scots. 
Neither clergy nor people had been consulted. In December, 1636, a 
royal proclamation called upon every parish in Scotland to buy two 
copies, and in May the orders for its use began to be enforced. The 
result was an explosion. On July 23, 1637, when the attempt was made 
to use the new liturgy in St. Giles’ Cathedral in Edinburgh, there was a 
riot. Windows were smashed, stones and wooden stools were hurled 
about freely, and several episcopal officiants came near being lynched. 
On a lesser scale, rebellion flared up at other points. Enforcement, in 
fact, was so clearly hopeless that the Scottish Archbishop Spottiswood 
ordered the use of the Prayer Book to be suspended. 

Laud and his master had discovered rather too late that the Scottish 
nation was not a diocese in the province of Canterbury, and that the 
patriotism of the Scottish people was ardent and their Protestantism in- 
flexible. The king had succeeded in turning his nearest neighbors into 
determined enemies. But it never occurred to him or to Laud that any- 
one was to blame except the Scots. “I mean to be obeyed,” declared 
Charles, and Laud wrote to the lord treasurer of Scotland in his best 
schoolmaster’s manner, 
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“His Majesty takes it very ill that the business concerning 
the establishment of the Service-book hath been so weakly car- 
ried; and hath great reason to think himself and his Govern- 
ment dishonored by the late tumult in Edinburgh, July 23; and 
therefore expects that your Lordship and the rest of the honor- 
able Council set yourselves to it, that the Liturgy may be 
established orderly and with peace, to repair what hath been 
done amiss.’’** 


During the next six months, the Scottish nobles, clergy, and 
people organized for defence. This great national movement of resis- 
tance to the arbitrary defiance of their deepest convictions Laud referred 
to as “the traitorous conspiracies of some ill-affected in Scotland,” “their 
foul disloyalty under the pretense of religion,” and “their rebellious dis- 
obedience” aiming “‘to invade or annoy England.”** The first important 
result of unanimous Scottish feeling and action was the Solemn League 
and Covenant, drawn up and signed in February and March, 1638, by 
nobles, lairds, clergy, burghers, and peasants. This Covenant, one of the 
great documents of the century, pledged loyalty to the person of the 
sovereign ; but it declared in the strongest terms the national determina- 
tion to resist the recent innovations on the ground that they tended 
directly to popery and tyranny. By this time, many of the Scottish 
bishops had fled the country, and the deadly serious character of the 
situation began to be realized on both sides of the border. 


“The tumults in Scotland,” wrote Laud in his diary, 
“began July 23, 1637, and continued increasing by fits, and hath 
now brought that kingdom in danger. No question, but there’s 
a great concurrence between them and the Puritan party in 
England. A great aim there to destroy me in the King’s 
opinion.”’** 


In Glasgow, on November 21st, there was opened a momentous 
session of the General Assembly, the highest) ecclesiastical authority in 
Scotland. The Assembly began by summoning the bishops to appear. 
This command, which they refused to obey, was declared by the duke of 
Hamilton, the royal commissioner, to be a violation of the king’s preroga- 
tive; and on that ground he dissolved the Assembly. They continued to 
sit, however, for another month, and during that time they passed what 
Laud described as “many strange acts,” including the abolition of episco- 
pacy and of the new canons and Prayer Book. Charles might continue 
to echo his father’s phrase, “No bishop, no king” ; but the Scots drew no 
such conclusions. Still loyal to their king, they were none the less de- 
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termined that their Church should be Presbyterian, and they left it to 
Charles to make the next move. From his point of view, the Scots had 
become rebels, and rebels must be suppressed by force. Laud, in full 
agreement, looked upon the coming struggle as a fight not only to vindi- 
cate the royal authority but to save the Church from her enemies. 

For this first “Bishops’ War,” both sides had already begun prepara- 
tions. Charles, having little money and no army, had to depend on local 
militia and on contingents furnished by nobles. The royal forces were 
so ill-trained and undisciplined that their commanders never risked them 
in action; and the Scottish leaders, though far better supported, were so 
restrained and moderate that they agreed to a negotiated peace. The 
ensuing treaty of Berwick, signed on June 18, 1639, provided that the 
Scottish army should be disbanded and that all acts of the General As- 
sembly should be invalidated. This latter provision, however, was only 
a device to save the king’s face ; for it was further agreed that the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland and the General Assembly should decide all matters, 
civil and ecclesiastical. A new General Assembly, therefore, meeting in 
August, proceeded to reenact all the legislation of the earlier Assembly. 
After a futile gesture of royal wrath (hardly to be called a war), Charles 
was now in the same situation which he had found intolerable nine 
months before. 

Dismayed at the increasing signs that his authority was weakening, 
and yet determined not to admit permanent defeat, the king called Went- 
worth to his aid. Only the strongest kind of leadership could save the 
day, and in such a crisis Laud was not adequate, nor were his second-rate 
associates in the government. From now on, in fact, Laud had no 
further political influence, and except for the coming acts of Convoca- 
tion, his career was at an end. Wentworth arrived in England toward 
the end of September, and within a few months was created earl of Straf- 
ford. With all the domineering energy which had brought him success in 
Ireland, he threw himself into the fight to realize in action the claims of 
absolute monarchy. For him, this meant obedience to the king through- 
out his kingdoms, order and discipline in state and Church—the policy 
which he and Laud had always referred to as “Thorough,” and which 
rested, in the end, on the use of force. The program and method were 
well suited to contemporary Ireland or to nineteenth century British 
India; but they were destined to failure in the England of 1640. 

The Scots, of course, would never yield until they had been defeated 
in battle. Another war with Scotland was therefore necessary. But no 
army could be supported without money, and not enough money could be 
raised without Parliament. Thus, for the first time in eleven years, a 
new Parliament was summoned. The session opened on April 13, 1640. 
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In the House of Commons, John Pym began by rehearsing the grievances 
which had accumulated since 1629—the long record written by that com- 
bination of inefficiency and tyranny familiar to all his hearers. Within a 
week, it became clear that the king would make no move to redress 
grievances until Parliament had voted money, and that Parliament would 
vote no money until the king had moved to redress grievances. With 
no genuine attempt at conciliation, Charles on May 5th impatiently dis- 
solved what is known to history as the “Short Parliament,” and decided 
to fight Scotland as well as he could without funds. 

Though Parliament had disappeared, the king and Laud were not 
without further means of exciting resistance and adding to the number of 
their enemies. In accordance with ancient custom, at the time of the 
convention of Parliament there had met also the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury, composed of bishops and clerical delegates. 
Tradition and precedent demanded that Convocation should be dissolved 
at the same time as Parliament. But since Charles and Laud could com- 
mand a majority in Convocation, they obtained legal opinion that its 
continuance in session would be lawful if it were termed a “Synod.” So 
the bishops and clergy, despite the protests of a minority, kept on sitting, 
and ended by passing most of the measures desired by the king. These 
included not only the appropriation from Church sources of £120,000 


for his use, but also the adoption of a set of canons which served to pro- 
mote uniformity and to commit the Church to the aggressive support of 
royal absolutism. 

There were two canons which caused special resentment and gave 
rise to bitter controversy. They represented the expiring effort of Laud 
to sustain the failing policy of “Thorough.” One, “Concerning the 
Regal Power,” includes these words: 


“The most high and sacred order of kings is of divine 
right, being the Ordinance of God Himself, founded in the 
prime laws of nature, and clearly established by express texts 
both of the Old and New Testaments. A supreme power is 
given to this most excellent order by God Himself in the Scrip- 
tures, which is, that kings should rule and command in their 
several dominions all persons of what rank and estate so- 
ever. . . . For subjects to bear arms against their kings, 
offensive or defensive, upon any pretense whatsoever, is at the 
least to resist the powers which are ordained of God; and. . . 
they shall receive to themselves damnation.’’** 


This creed was not to be hidden in the pages of a book unused. It 
must be read to the people as part of divine service once in every quar- 
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ter, and every clergyman was commanded to agree with it and to teach 
the doctrine it contained. 

The other famous canon required not only from every clergyman 
but also from masters of arts, bachelors and doctors of divinity, law, and 
physic, proctors, schoolmasters, and others, subscription to an oath which 
read in part as follows: 


“I, A. B., do swear that I do approve the doctrine and 
discipline and government established in the Church of Eng- 
land, as containing all things necessary to salvation; and that 
I will not endeavor by myself or any other, directly or indi- 
rectly, to bring in any popish doctrine, contrary to that which is 
so established: nor will I ever give my consent to alter the 
government of this Church by archbishops, bishops, deans, 
and archdeacons, etc., as it stands now established, and as by 
right it ought to stand, nor yet ever to subject it to the usurpa- 
tions and superstitions of the see of Rome.’’** 


Though protection against Rome is made to seem the chief object 
of the oath, the really important clause was that in defence of the hier- 
archy, which was under daily fire from the Puritans. Those who took 
the oath were obliged to support to the last detail the form of Church 
government as it existed in 1640. This gagging of so large a fraction of 
the educated men of England was hotly resented; yet enough sense of 
humor still remained in that tense atmosphere to arouse scornful amuse- 
ment at the “etcetera” which followed the list of Church officers. How 
could any one, it was asked, take a solemn oath not to speak against 
“etcetera” when no one could be sure what “etcetera” included? So the 
oath was known everywhere as “the Etcetera Oath”; nearly all efforts 
to enforce it proved futile; and within four months it was suspended. 

The warm approval of their king and archbishop may have been 
gratifying to the loyal members of Convocation who passed these can- 
ons, but this did not protect them from dangerous unpopularity in the 
city of London. In the words of Laud’s early biographer, Heylin, 


“To such extremities were the poor clergy brought during 
these confusions; in danger of the King’s displeasure if they 
rose, of the people’s fury if they sat; in danger of being beaten 
up by tumults when they were at work, and of being beaten 
down by the following Parliament when their work was 
done.’’*? 


If the identification of Laud with absolute monarchy had ever been 
in doubt, it was now even more obvious than before to his innumerable 
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enemies. It was by his own insistence that he was to stand or fall with 
the fortunes of his sovereign. He had no good reason to be surprised 
(though he never failed to be shocked) that so large a proportion of the 
broadsheets, libels, and ballads which now filled the air should be di- 
rected against him. Even the Scots, when next they moved into 
England, were vowing vengeance upon him as “a raging tyrant and 
blood-sucking wolf.” 

Though Strafford’s attempt to raise funds by the old methods of 
ship-money and forced loans was an almost total failure, the press-gang 
managed to gather a sort of army. The soldiers being untrained, mu- 
tinous, and markedly Puritan in their sympathies, proved of no value in 
resisting the enemy. The Scottish forces captured Newcastle and moved 
into Durham. To protect his southern kingdom from further invasion, the 
king was obliged to capitulate, and in the Treaty of Ripon he conceded all 
the Scottish claims and agreed to a large indemnity. As the invading 
army was to remain in England until the indemnity was paid and to 
receive £850 daily for its support, money was needed at once. And, as 
the Scots well knew, that meant a new Parliament. 

On November 3rd, this Parliament began the career which was to 
earn for it the title of “The Long Parliament.” Its members, having 
experienced the second “Bishops’ War” and six months more of Straf- 
ford since the Short Parliament was dissolved, met in a mood far less 
respectful and conciliatory than that of their predecessors. The leaders 
of the House of Commons knew that they were pitted against Strafford, 
who was ruthless and very quick on the trigger. Before he could act 
against them, they moved his impeachment, and by the evening of No- 
vember 11th he was under arrest. Thus, within hardly more than a 
week, their strongest enemy had been removed from power; two other 
chief ministers of the crown, Finch and Windebank, fled to the Con- 
tinent; and Pym and Hampden, with their colleagues and followers, 
were free to begin the series of reforms for which the nation had so long 
been waiting. In the course of the next seven months, the Courts of 
Star Chamber and High Commission were abolished; all levies, such 
as ship-money, made without the authority of Parliament, were con- 
demned and prohibited; an act was passed requiring the king to call a 
Parliament every third year; and many men illegally imprisoned were re- 
leased. On May 11th, after a superb legal fight for life, Strafford was 
executed. 

Though Strafford and the archbishop (then in the Tower) had 
been forbidden to communicate, their friendship was so deep that they 
contrived to say farewell. 
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“His Lordship.” Laud tells us, “being to suffer on the 
Wednesday morning, did upon Tuesday in the afternoon desire 
the Lord Primate of Armagh, then with him, to come to me, 
and desire that I would not fail to be in my chamber window at 
the open casement the next morning, when he was to pass by it, 
as he went to the execution; that though he might not speak 
with me, yet he might see me, and take his last leave of me. 
I sent him word I would, and did so. And the next morning as 
he passed by, he turned towards me, and took the solemnest 
leave that I think was ever by any at distance taken one of 
another. . . . I leave that honorable person in his grave, and 
while I live I shall honor his memory.’”*” 


IMPEACHMENT, IMPRISONMENT, AND EXECUTION 


The first political acts of the Long Parliament, as we have noted 
them, are all familiar landmarks in history. Of more direct concern to 
Laud and the Church were other acts, no less clearly the product of the 
same great national movement. By the middle of December, there had 
been adopted a motion “that the clergy of England, convened in Con- 
vocation or Synod, or otherwise, have no power to make any Constitu- 
tions, Canons, or Acts whatsoever in matters of doctrine, discipline, or 


otherwise, to bind the clergy or laity of the land, without common consent 
in Parliament.” Here was Parliament’s answer to the doings of the May 
“Synod.” But it seemed a mild rebuke compared with all that was to 
follow. A few days later, Laud was impeached of high treason by the 
House of Commons. His journal for December 18th records: 


“T was presently committed to the gentleman usher; but 
was permitted to go in his company to my house at Lambeth, 
for a book or two to read in, and such papers as pertained to my 
defence against the Scots. I stayed at Lambeth until the even- 
ing, to avoid the gaping of the people. I went to evening 
prayer in my chapel. The Psalms of the day, and chapter 50 
of Esai gave me great comfort. God make me worthy of it and 
fit to receive it. As I went to my barge, hundreds of my poor 
neighbors stood there and prayed for my safety, and return to 
my house. For which I bless God and them.’’* 


The prompt impeachment of Laud was only one event in the cam- 
paign against bishops which had already begun. However much the 
groups in Parliament might differ on other points, they were all agreed in 
their low opinion of the bishops then in office, for most of whom Laud 
was responsible. The week before his impeachment, a petition signed 
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with 15,000 names was presented to the House of Commons, demanding 
the abolition of episcopacy “with all its roots and branches.” When this 
“Root and Branch Petition” was debated in February, episcopacy found 
its advocates, but no one defended the Laudian bishops. Their charac- 
teristic doctrines and their ready support of despotism were alike con- 
demned. Since their archbishop had so long been not only typical but 
dangerously powerful, he was to meet with no mercy. 

After two months in confinement, Laud was summoned to the House 
of Lords to hear the fourteen articles of impeachment brought in by the 
House of Commons. The articles dealt with almost every point of the 
policy in Church or state which had come to be linked with his name. 
He was accused in general of “subverting the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom” ; and the most extreme of the many charges cited in evidence 
were that he had “set up popish superstition and idolatry,” that he had 
“stirred up war and enmity between England and Scotland,” and that 
he had “labored to alienate the hearts of the King’s liege people from his 
Majesty.” When these articles had been read, Laud addressed the 
House. 


“My Lords,” he said, “this is a great and heavy charge, 
and I must be unworthy to live if it can be made good against 
me; for it makes me against God in point of religion; against 
the King in point of allegiance ; and against the public in point 
of safety, under the justice and protection of the law.”** 


He then proceeded, as well as he could on the spur of the moment, 
to answer each charge in general terms, ending with the words, “All that 
I do desire is a just and fair trial, with such an issue, better or worse, as 


ss 


it shall please God to give. 
to the Tower. 


Three days later he was escorted by coach 


“All was well,” he recorded, “till I passed through New- 
gate shambles and entered into Cheapside. There some one 
prentice first halloed out; more and more followed the coach 
(the number still increasing as they went), till by that time I 
came to the Exchange, the shouting was exceeding great. And 
so they followed me with clamor and revilings, even beyond 
barbarity itself; not giving over till the coach was entered into 
the Tower gate . . . but I bless God for it my patience was 
not moved.’’** 


With the crowd jeering outside as the Tower gate closed, the arch- 
bishop said a long farewell to all his greatness. Impeached as a traitor 
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by the Parliament of the kingdom, hated as an enemy of the liberties of 
his fellow-subjects, and persecuted as false to the Church he loved, he 
had now to endure the extremity of suffering and humiliation. Yet from 
now on we find him at his best, with his finer qualities most in evidence ; 
while among his opponents the least admirable are the most prominent, 
ready on all occasions to show themselves at their worst. Among other 
injustices visited upon him was the long postponement of his trial. With 
small regard to his rights, the House of Lords did not bring him to the 
bar for two years. During these weary months of imprisonment, the 
old man, now nearing seventy, sustained his courage with constant ac- 
tivity in preparation for his defence. Meanwhile, the prospects in the 
outer world grew darker for all who sided with him, and the ties which 
he had valued were broken, one by one. On June 28th, he took the pain- 
ful step of resigning the office of chancellor of Oxford, writing a letter 
which made little effort to conceal his agony of mind: 


“My present condition is not unknown to the whole world, 
yet by few pitied or deplored ; the righteous God best knows the 
justice of my sufferings, on whom both in life and death I will 
ever depend: the last of which shall be unto me most welcome, 
in that my life is now burdensome unto me, my mind attended 
with variety of sad and grievous thoughts, my soul continually 
vexed with anxieties and troubles, groaning under the burden 
of a displeased Parliament, my name aspersed and grossly 
abused by the multiplicity of libellous pamphlets, and myself 
debarred from wonted access to the best of princes, and it is 
vox populi that I am popishly affected.” And he concludes 
with the words, “Your dejected friend and chancellor, being 
the last time I shall write so.’’** 


One reason why Parliament delayed the archbishop’s trial was that 
its members had matters of more pressing importance to attend to; but 
another likely reason was that they hoped he would either die or escape. 
On one occasion he confessed to a friend that the opportunities for flight 
were so obvious that he could not help believing they were deliberately 
offered him. Not for a moment, however, would he consider such a 
possibility. He not only wanted public vindication at a trial, but he 
realized all too well that if he fled, he would find no destination which 
could offer him safety, still less any friendly welcome. 

While few incidents within the Tower could break the monotony of 
confinement, there was no lack of events in the world outside to bring to 
Laud continuous anxiety and growing fear. The king was losing no 
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opportunity of proving to Parliament that he could never be trusted. 
The “Grand Remonstrance,” voted by the House of Commons at the end 
of November, 1641, was so clearly a public indictment of his record that 
he was moved to take a step which made war almost inevitable. Having 
ordered the impeachment of Hampden, Pym, and three other leaders of 
the Commons, Charles, accompanied by an armed force, entered the 
House and demanded the persons of the five members. Having been 
warned in time, they had fled, and the king had to beat an inglorious 
retreat. A week later, he left London for York; the queen soon de- 
parted for the Continent to seek aid; and both sides began preparing for 
war. The conflict opened formally with the act which Laud noted in his 
journal on August 22, 1642—‘The King set up his standard at 
Nottingham.” 

During the course of the year 1643, Laud had to endure the news 
that Parliament, no longer hampered by the need for royal assent, had 
abolished episcopacy and confiscated the property of bishops. An as- 
sembly of divines had been convened at Westminster which was to 
produce a substitute for the Prayer Book and a Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith. And, to obtain Scottish military aid, Parliament and its ad- 
herents had bound themselves by a Solemn League and Covenant to 
support Presbyterianism in Scotland and to reform the Church in 
England “according to the Word of God, and the example of the best 
reformed churches.” Everything that Parliament could do to deface 
and demolish what Laud meant by the Church of England was being 
rapidly accomplished. 

Laud was soon to feel more directly the mounting hostility now 
exerted against the Church. On April 25, 1643, some of his enemies 
moved in the House of Commons that he should be transported to New 
England. Though this cruel and unusual form of punishment was 
voted down, lesser modes of persecution were soon employed. Early on 
May 3lst, before Laud was out of bed, William Prynne, accompanied 
by three armed soldiers, entered his chamber and proceeded to rifle his 
closets, cupboards, and boxes, even the pockets of his clothes. As a 
leader in the prosecution of the archbishop, 'Prynne was in search of 
evidence, and bore a warrant from a committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The material which he seized and carried off included twenty- 
one bundles of papers which had been prepared for the defence at the 
coming trial, Laud’s diary, and his book of private devotions. “He must 
needs,” wrote the prisoner, “see what passed between God and me; a 
thing, I think, scarce ever offered to any Christian.” It was now 
Prynne’s turn, however; and he was not the man to overlook Laud’s 
share in an earlier trial which had cost him his ears. 
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With the excuse, perhaps, that all is fair in war, Laud’s enemies 
may have justified the use of his journal and his private prayers; but to 
act on the principle that an adversary, once captured, had no rights 
that need be respected, was hardly fitting for the avowed champions of 
personal liberty and justice according to law. Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that these documents are revealing of their author’s character 
and purposes. A Summary of Devotions, later published in complete 
form in 1667, contains prayers from the Prayer Book and the Fathers, 
verses from the Bible, and many prayers in Latin and English written 
by Laud himself. Of these there is one still which in its original form 
appeared as follows: 


“Gracious Father, I humbly beseech Thee for Thy holy 
Catholic Church, fill it with all truth, in all truth with all peace. 
Where it is corrupt, purge it; where it is in error, direct it; 
where it is superstitious, rectify it; where anything is amiss, 
reform it; where it is right, strengthen and confirm it; where it 
is in want, furnish it; where it is divided and rent asunder, 
make up the breaches of it; O Thou Holy One of Israel.’’** 


If this prayer expresses Laud’s ideal for the Church he served, 
another shows us the spirit in which he approached his trial : 


“O eternal God, merciful Father, after long imprisonment 
I am now at last called to answer; I most humbly beseech Thee 
to strengthen me through this trial, to preserve the patience 
with which Thou hast hitherto blessed me through this afflic- 
tion. Suffer no coarse language, or other provocation, to make 
me speak or do anything that may misbecome my person, mine 
age, my calling, or my present condition. And, Lord, I beseech 
Thee, make me able to clear to the world that innocency which 
is in my heart concerning this charge laid against me. Grant 
this, O Lord, for Jesus Christ His sake.”’*® 


The diary was certainly never intended for any eye save that of its 
writer, and was therefore all the more valuable to Laud’s enemies. 
Whatever interested him from day to day was jotted down. The items 
range from trivial notes about his health to records of great concern to 
all Europe—sometimes set side by side with amusing effect. For July 7, 
1627, for an example, we read, “Saturday night I dreamed that I had 

45Compare this with its adaptation in the American Book of Common Prayer, 
p. 37; see also, J. A. Muller, Wro Wrote the New Prayers in the Prayer Book? 
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lost two teeth. The Duke of Buckingham took the Isle of Rhé.” Two 
other adjacent items come from the autumn of 1628: 


“October 20, Monday. I was forced to put on a truss 
for a rupture. I know not how occasioned, unless it were with 
a swinging of a book for my exercise in private. November 29. 
Felton was executed at Tyburn for killing the Duke.”** 


He frequently records his dreams (most of them as uninteresting 
as other people’s dreams usually are), and he pays at times almost super- 
stitious attention to little omens. But in all these many pages, though 
we do not see evidence of a great mind, there is nothing of which he had 
need to be ashamed, nothing, indeed, which would alter the estimate we 
make from public sources. We read what is essentially the unstudied 
record of a devout and honest man. Only when Prynne had garbled and 
edited the contents of the diary, and inserted malicious questions and 
guesses of his own devising, can any part of this work be called 
incriminating. 

After more than five months of further delay, during which Laud 
was allowed to have the confiscated papers copied at his own expense, he 
was at length brought to trial on November 13th. At the bar of the 
House of Lords he listened to the charges against him and pleaded “Not 
Guilty.” He begged his judges to take into account his age and his 
failing memory, and to remember that he had been imprisoned for nearly 
three years, and that he was greatly in “want of skill and knowledge in 
the laws to defend himself.” The accusations, as now formulated, cov- 
ered three main points: that he had endeavored to subvert the funda- 
mental laws and to introduce arbitrary government; that he had en- 
deavored to subvert the established religion and to introduce popish 
superstition and idolatry; and that he had endeavored to subvert the 
rights of Parliament. 

Owing to insufficient preparation on the part now of one side and 
now of another, the actual trial was repeatedly postponed until March 12, 
1644, when it began in deadly earnest. Though Laud was supposed to be 
judged by the full number of peers, the House had been diminished by 
the loss of all the bishops and all the royalists—by all, in fact, who might 
have favored his cause. Throughout the succeeding months, the at- 
tendance was hardly more than twelve or fourteen members, most of 
whom paid little or no attention to Laud’s defence. While the judges 
were thus few and biassed, the prosecutors were ingenious and vindictive. 
Witnesses and documents were tampered with. The procedure adopted, 
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moreover, was a heavy handicap; for after hearing charges during the 
whole of every morning, the accused was given only two hours at noon 
to prepare his answers. 

Month after month, with intervals of varying length, the days of the 
trial dragged on, “‘a trial that made as little show of legal justice as any in 
the century.’’** To all the items of the indictment, Laud offered answers 
laboriously, shrewdly, and patiently. Whatever in the process was un- 
worthy and offensive in matter or manner came from his opponents. 
They knew in advance what the end was to be, and nothing that he could 
have said would have altered the outcome. The prosecutors, neverthe- 
less, suffered one disappointment that was probably a real surprise: it 
began to be plain that even from that shrunken House of Lords they 
could not hope for a verdict of guilty on the counts with which Laud 
was charged. When the case was thus hanging in the balance at the 
beginning of September, there was published and distributed to the 
peers and many others A Breviate of the Life of William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, written by William Prynne. Using the private 
diary as a basis, and employing emendations, suppressions, and additions 
to distort the facts, Prynne had produced a document which made it 
easier to persuade the Lords that whatever the means might be, Laud 
must be executed. Since by no existing law was he really guilty of trea- 
son, he must be caught, like Strafford, by a bill of attainder. Such a bill 
is simply a law to the effect that A. B. is a traitor and shall suffer the pen- 
alty of treason. It means, “We want you to be put out of the way; 
therefore you shall be put out of the way.”” Only in a formal sense is it 
“legal,” for it is simply parliamentary despotism, not differing in prin- 
ciple from royal despotism. 

By the end of October, hostility against Laud was increasing to an 
irresistible degree. The king’s forces had been defeated at Marston 
Moor in July and at the second battle of Newbury on October 27th. 
To the known determination of the Commons were added pressure 
from Scotland, loud voices from many pulpits, and a huge petition from 
citizens of London, all demanding his death. On November 16th the 
House of Commons passed an ordinance of attainder ; but not for another 
seven weeks—and then under threat of mob violence—did the Lords 
agree to the bill. On January 4, 1645, the fatal vote was taken, and two 
days later it was ordered: 


“That on Friday next the Lieutenant of the Tower of 
London do deliver the said Archbishop into the custody of the 
Sheriffs of London, who are to see the execution of justice 
upon him performed according to the sentence of Parliament.” 


48The verdict of G. M. Trevelyan. 
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At this point, with a last pathetic flicker of confidence in the effi- 
cacy of royal documents, Laud produced a pardon with which the king 
had furnished him nearly two years before, when he was about to face 
trial. Needless to say, no one paid any attention to it. At first the Com- 
mons even refused his plea that he might die by the axe instead of by 
hanging. But though this concession was later approved, his request 
that three clergy of his own choice should attend him on the scaffold 
was denied. The leaders of Parliament were determined that the re- 
ligious influences surrounding him during his last moments should not 
be of an undesirable character ; and the chance to add to the pain of his 
ending was one not to be missed. 

In those days it was the gruesome custom for notable victims of 
justice to be executed before vast crowds of spectators and to make 
public addresses before the axe fell. So it had been with Strafford, and 
so it was to be with Charles. Publicity was part of the punishment, and 
to refuse to make a speech would have been to show signs of flinching. 
In obedience to tradition, then, Laud mounted the scaffold to face a huge 
throng that covered every inch of Tower Hill. He had only a few mo- 
ments to live, and throughout all that mass of silent, staring humanity 
around him he knew he was counted an enemy. Yet his courage never 
failed him for a moment. Firmly he stood and preached to the crowd for 
at least twenty minutes, opening with the words, 


“Good people, this is an uncomfortable time to preach; 
yet I shall begin with a text of Scripture, Hebrews XII, 
verse 2—‘Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith.’ ” 


When his sermon and the prayer at its close were ended, he knelt 
and prayed: 


“Lord, I am coming as fast as I can. I know I must pass 
through the shadow of death, before I can come to see Thee; 
but it is but umbra mortis, a mere shadow of death, a little dark- 
ness upon nature; but Thou by Thy merits and passion hast 
broke through the jaws of death. The Lord receive my soul, 
and have mercy upon me, and bless this kingdom with peace 
and plenty, and with brotherly love and charity, that there may 
not be this effusion of Christian blood amongst them, for Jesus 
Christ His sake, if it by Thy will.’ 


Then he laid his head on the block, and gave a sign to the 
executioner. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF WILLIAM LAUD 


William Laud is one of those controversial figures in English 
history concerning whom it is impossible to pass a verdict that will satisfy 
everybody. What you will say about him largely depends on how you 
interpret the cause for which he labored and how far you espouse it. 
He excites emotion in all who come to know him; and the emotion 
ranges all the way from adulation to exasperation. Whatever it may be, 
it makes calm and objective criticism difficult. 

As to his personal character there cannot be wide difference of opin- 
ion. He was intensely energetic, vigorous, and decisive. Unlike most 
of the statesmen of his day, his integrity was absolute and his honesty 
above reproach. His fearless devotion to duty was unswerving, and 
throughout a long life all selfish ambition was forgotten in loyalty to a 
cause. Against these virtues his thick-skinned harshness, his frequent 
truculent bad manners, his callous lack of sympathy with all who differed 
from him, and that love of discipline which led to the chronic habit of 
bullying may well seem minor defects in the man, though perhaps not so 
minor in an archbishop. 

As to'his methods, he believed with most of the religious leaders of 
his time that there must be one State Church maintaining uniformity of 
doctrine and practice, and that this uniformity must be enforced by 
secular power. On these points he and the Puritans were in agreement. 
What he did in England to uphold the government and ritual of his 
Church the Puritans of Boston did when they flogged and hanged 
Quakers. But if we condemn him for persecuting, we are not judging 
him purely by the standards of today, for wiser minds and more sensitive 
spirits of his own time, like Lord Falkland, John Hales, and William 
Chillingworth (all devout Anglicans) were eloquent in denouncing 
religious persecution; and the future lay with those who pleaded for 
religious toleration. 

As to the causes for which he strove, we must distinguish between 
their political and their ecclesiastical aspects. He did all he could to 
identify the Church of England with royal absolutism and to make cer- 
tain that the fate of one should at least for a time be the fate of the other. 
He thus became, like Strafford, the avowed champion of despotism. The 
cause of Anglicanism was thereby gravely injured both in England and 
in the colonies; for it does a Church no good to be publicly fastened to 
a dying organism destined soon to be a corpse. 

So far as he stood for the particular type of Churchmanship which 
we call “Anglo-Catholicism,” he increased the vitality of an indis- 
pensable element in fully-rounded Anglicanism, and he will remain one 
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of the patron saints of a valuable minority. So far as he stood for effi- 
ciency in administration, for order and beauty in ritual, for a certain 
liberal toleration in theology, and for those fundamentals of Anglicanism 
in which he and Richard Hooker are at one, he represented in his day 
what the future was to ratify and confirm. Though his methods and his 
political ideals have been gradually discredited by the passage of time, 
the Church of England today in its doctrine, discipline, and worship is 
essentially the Church to which Laud devoted his life. 
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Joseph Hall, the English Seneca and 
Champion of Episcopacy 


By Joseph H. Hall, III* 
Part I 


Hall's Rise to Power 


fey) N the seventeenth century, the Church of England fought one 

of the decisive battles of its history. It fought to determine 

what its essential character should be in future ages. The 

general aim of those who were its leaders in this struggle was to vindicate 

and establish their Communion as a legitimate and necessary branch of 

the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. That the issue was 

successful, despite hostility abroad and misunderstanding and rebellion 

at home, was due in large measure to the rise of the central group of 
churchmen. 

These central theologians made articulate the faith of the central 
mass of English churchmen. They, most truly of all the champions of 
the newly-won autonomy of the Church of England, followed the bal- 
anced, middle course which later came to be known as the “via media.” 
At the start, their way appeared to lie through a valley, exposed to the 
shell-fire of both Romanism and Puritanism from the flanking hills, but 
they had the vision to realize that it was really the central highway of 
history, leading back to the Councils, the Fathers and the Scriptures. 
They saw that their work lay, not in picking a compromise, but rather 
in defining the true genius of Anglicanism. 

Joseph Hall,+ a staunch Anglican of this period, and one who could 
generally be classed with the moderate party, took a large share in 
guiding the Church of England to its destiny, and in enabling it to de- 
velop the particular genius of Catholicity which has distinguished it 
since his time. He was born at Bristow Park, Ashby de la Zouch, on 
July 1, 1574.1. This was just at the time when the conciliatory policies 
of Elizabeth were beginning to take effect in the Church, which had 


*Dr. Hall is assistant professor of ecclesiastical history, The Divinity School, 
Philadelphia.—Editor’s note. 

+Throughout this article, I have used for reference purposes the 1808 Edition 
of Hall’s Works, edited by Josiah Pratt. For relative merits of the three standard 
editions, see Appendix I, below. 

1Joseph Hall, Works (London, 1808), I, p. xvii. 
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agonized in violent changes between Romanism and extreme Protestant- 
ism in the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Hall's father was a civil officer under the influential Henry, earl of 
Huntingdon, president of the north. His mother, Winifred Bambridge, 
was a woman of deep, religious conviction, with strict Puritan morals 
and lofty ideals. Indeed, Hall compares her, because of her sanctity, 
with Aleth and Monica,? and doubtless was affected by her piety and 
devoutness in later years. He writes: 


How often have I blessed the memory of those divine 
passages of experimental divinity, which I have heard from 
her mouth !* 


Until about the age of fifteen, he studied under such schoolmasters 
as the local school could afford. At this point, Joseph was anxious to 
enter Cambridge University to study for the ministry, but his school- 
master persuaded Joseph’s father to give up this ambitious undertaking 
and study under Mr. Pelset, a local Puritan preacher. Fortunately for 
the Church of England, however, Nathaniel Gilby, a friend of the family, 
and a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, induced Mr. Hall to send 
his son to Emmanuel in 1589. As the family was not in a financial 
position to stand the full cost, because of Joseph’s eleven brothers and 
sisters, the expense was borne in part by Edmund Sleigh, an uncle by 
marriage. At Cambridge, he applied himself diligently, was soon chosen 
scholar, and six years later was unanimously elected to a fellowship.* 

According to Hall’s own words, the six or seven years which he 
spent in that post were filled with more happiness and contentment than he 
experienced all the rest of his life. He seemed to find complete satisfac- 
tion in his academic surroundings. Fuller observes that he passed all 
his degrees with great applause, obtaining a great reputation for scholar- 
ship. The degrees in question were B. A., 1592; M. A., 1596; B. D., 
1603; and finally, D. D., 1612. Such an education was quite outstand- 
ing at a time when the turbulent conditions in Church and State had 
seriously crippled learning even among the clergy. 

Hall, however, took advantage of the opportunity to develop his 
inherent talents by study, and consequently, he was often called upon for 
public debates in his capacity as tutor, which he did with “no ill success.”* 
His applause was due, in his own opinion, to the grace of God, for he 
said : 

2Joseph Hall, Works (London, 1808), I, p. xvii. 
3] bid., p. xix. 
4] bid., pp. xix., ff. 


5Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (London, 1890), 
II, p. 23 
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_ Never durst I appear in any of those exercises of scholar- 
ship, till I had from my knees looked up to heaven for a bless- 


ing, and renewed my actual dependence upon that divine 
hand." 


It was during his years at Cambridge that he entered the field of 


literary endeavor, but his success in this area will be discussed below 
in Part III. 


Near the end of the sixteenth century, in spite of his reputation in 
literary and academic work, Hall felt that he was not fulfilling the real 
work to which he had been called, and secretly blamed himself for 
wasting so much time. Consequently, he gave up his university post, 
and began to study seriously for holy orders, for which he felt he had a 
vocation.* Shortly after, he “took the boldness to enter into sacred or- 
ders,”® and being convinced that one of his great talents was preaching, 
he took advantage of every occasion to preach widely.*® 

Soon afterwards, Hall left the university, and took the rectorship 
of Halstead, in Suffolk, under the patronage of Lady Drury," but after 
two years of keeping house for himself, his thoughts began to “con- 
descend to the necessity of a married estate.”’? Just how he came by his 
wife is an interesting commentary on his complete assurance that Divine 


guidance was active in every detail of his life. He writes concerning 
this: 


For walking from the church on Monday in the Whitsun- 
week, with a grave and reverend minister, Mr. Grandidge, I 
saw a comely, modest gentlewoman standing at the door of 
that house where we were invited to a wedding dinner, and 
enquiring of that worthy friend whether he knew her, “Yes,” 
(quoth he) “I know her well, and have bespoken her for your 
wife.” When I further demanded an account of that answer, 
he told me she was the daughter of a gentleman whom he much 
respected . . . that out of an opinion had of the fitness of that 
match for me, he had already treated with her father about 
it . . . I listened to the motion as sent from God, and at last 
upon due prosecution happily prevailed, enjoying the com- 
fortable society of that meet help for the space of forty-nine 
years."* 


®The date of Hall’s ordination to the priesthood was Dec. 14, 1600, at Col- 
chester. Alumni Catabrigienses, A Biographical list of All Known Students, 
Graduates, and Holders of Office at the University of Cambridge from the Earliest 
Times to 1900. John Venn & J. A. Venn, compilers. (Cambridge, 1922) II, p. 287. 

1Joseph Hall, op. cit., 1, xxv. 

11] bid., I, p. xxvi. 

12Jhid., I, p. xxvi. 

13] bid., I, p. xxvi. ff. 
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Some two years after this, Hall accompanied Sir Edmund Bacon 
on a trip to the continent. Sir Edmund, the brother of Hall’s patroness, 
Lady Drury, was the grandson of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the 
Great Seal.'* It was during their sojourn at the Spa, near Liege in the 
Ardennes Mountains, that Hall finished the series of meditations which 
he entitled The Third Century of Meditations and Vows, and which he 
dedicated to Sir Edmund. These devotional writings are filled with a 
clear spiritual perception, and are permeated with a profound knowledge 
of Christian life. In many ways they are reminiscent of the Wisdom 
books of the Old Testament. An illustration of this parallel is: 


It is better to do or think well alone, 
Than to follow a multitude in evil ;7° 


and further, 


It is no small commendation to manage a little well. He 
is a good waggoner that can turn in a narrow room. To live 
well in abundance is the praise of the estate not of the person.*® 


Shortly after his return from the continent, Hall published Heaven 
upon Earth, which was dedicated to his old benefactor, Henry, earl of 
Huntingdon, and a little later, The Art of Divine Meditation, dedicated 
to Sir Richard Lea. 

About a year and a half after his return to England, Hall made a 
change to the parish at Waltham. He admits that financial considera- 
tions prompted this move.*? It was during his incumbancy there that he 
was invited to preach before Prince Henry, because his Meditations had 
been received well at court.** 

Hall, therefore, preached before the prince, and, as a result, was 
appointed a court chaplain.’® Henry died suddenly on November 6, 
1612, but not before Hall had dedicated to him the first part of his 
Contemplations : 


To the High and Mighty Prince, HENRY, PRINCE OF 
Wates, His Highness’s Unworthy Servant, dedicates all his 
labours, and wishes all happiness.*° 


14Edmund Bacon was the eldest son of Nicholas Bacon of Redgrave, Suffolk, 
who was the eldest son of Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the Great Seal. Burke’s 
Peerage. (London 1949) 99th Edition. pp. 108-109, 

15Joseph Hall, op. cit., VI, p. 49. 

16Jhid., VI, p. 49. 

17] bid., I, p. xxxii, 

18Henry, the eldest son of James I, died in his youth in 1612. See F. C. 
Montague, The History of England (London, 1907), VII, p. 61. 

19Joseph Hall, of. cit., I, p. xxxiii. 

20[bid., p. 2. 
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These Contemplations are based completely on Biblical passages, 
and are really a form of meditation on his Scriptural sermons. They 
show profound spiritual depths,** and bear witness to the source of the 
strength which upheld him in the difficult periods which he yet had to 
endure. 


This is the privilege of thy children: that they here seeing 
thee, which art invisible, by the eye of faith, have already 
begun that heaven, which the perfect sight of thee shall make 
perfect above.** 


During the twenty-two years which Hall spent at Waltham, he 
was employed out of the country in the service of King James I three 
times. The first of these was in 1616 when he accompanied the retinue 
of the Lord Viscount Doncaster on an embassy to France. It was 
during Hall’s absence on this mission that the king conferred upon him 
the deanery of Worcester, but before he could take possession there he 
was commanded by James to accompany him as one of his attendants, to- 
gether with Andrewes and Laud, on a journey into Scotland. The 
purpose of the journey was to encourage uniformity between the Church 
of Scotland and the Church of England. 

However, such was the tenor of the times that the Scottish Church 
nervously shied away from the whole program. This reaction, as well 
as the later rejection of the canons and Prayer Book of Laud, was due, 
as Henderson points out, largely to the fear of Romanism.** With this 
frame of mind, it is little wonder that as soon as the Presbyterians of 
Scotland understood that James was coming to attempt uniformity be- 
tween the Churches of both kingdoms, they set up a powerful Edinburgh 
preacher, a Mr. William Struthers, to thunder against the plan.** 

Heylin remarks that he, 


. « laid so lustily about him in the chief Church of 
Edenburgh, that he not only condemned the Rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, but prayed God to save 
Scotland from the same.** 


The king, naturally aggravated by this, commanded Hall to write a full 
answer to the objections that Struthers had raised, and this he ably did, 


21Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, pp. 203, 394. 

22/bid., I, p. 7. 

23G. D. Henderson, Religious Life in Seventeenth Century Scotland (Cam- 
bridge, 1937), p. 44. 

24David Calderwood, History of the Kirk of Scotland, VII (Edinburgh, 1845). 

25P. Heylin, Cyprianus Anglicus, or the History of William, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (London, 1668), p. 78. 
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defending point by point the Articles of Perth which represented the 
ecclesiastical minimum the king wished the Scots to accept.”® 

Although the Articles were finally passed at the Assembly held at 
Perth in the month of August, 1617, they did not have the desired effect 
upon the Scottish Church, but it is interesting to note that, as a result 
of Hall’s writings, Struthers later recanted and begged the king’s 
pardon.”* 

The following year Hall was called abroad the third time in the 
service of James. His part, along with Coulton, Carleton, Davenant 
and Ward, was to represent the king at a synod of Protestant Churches 
to be held at Dort in an attempt to reconcile the differences between the 
Calvinists and Arminians on the continent. The points of issue were 
predestination, free-will, effectual grace and conversion, the extent of 
Christ’s redemption, and the perseverence of the saints. The synod, 
being packed pretty well in favor of the Calvinists, inevitably ended 
in their victory.** Hall did what he could to soften the bitterness of 
both factions, but recurring illness forced him to return to England 
after attending the sessions for about two months. 

The clash of opinions between Arminianism and Calvinism, which 
on the continent had called forth the Synod of Dort, was bound to have 
its repercussions in England. Hall writes: 


After not many years settling at home, it grieved my soul, 
to see our own Church begin to sicken of the same disease which 
we had endeavored to cure in our neighbors.” 


Continental Protestantism, which had gained a foothold in England 
by leaps and bounds since the return of the English exiles at the death of 
Queen Mary in November, 1558, had begun to crystallize into the Puri- 
tan party by the turn of the century. They were largely under the spell 
of Calvin’s theology, and were prone to oppose the comprehensive scheme 
of doctrine and discipline for the system of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

It was quite natural for these English Puritan “Calvinists” to 
follow the party-line of their continental brethren, and oppose any sug- 
gestion of Arminianism. An example of this was a pamphlet published 
in 1624, entitled A Gag for the New Gospel, written by the Calvinists, 
which evoked a reply in the form of A New Gag for an Old Goose, 
written by Dr. Richard Montague, a staunch churchman, rector of Stan- 
ford Rivers in Essex, a scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, and a 

26Joseph Hall, op. cit., X, pp. 481 ff. 
27David Calderwood, op. cit., VII, p. 271. 


28P. Heylin, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 
29Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. xli. 
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royal chaplain of King Charles I°° A chain reaction was started, sides 
were taken in pulpits everywhere, and Hall observes: 


Mr. Montague’s tart and vehement assertions, of some 
positions near of kin to the Remonstrants of Netherland, gave 
occasion of raising no small broil in the Church. . . .** 


Instead of taking sides in this domestic dispute, Hall chose the 
moderate and conciliatory path. He wrote and published “a little project 
of pacification,”** in which he attempted to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
The pamphlet, Via Media: The Way of Peace, handled the Calvinist- 
Arminian issues about as skillfully as could be done.** There is no 
doubt that Hall did make a supreme and honest effort to bring the 
opposing factions together, and it seemed to him incomprehensible that 
agreement should not be reached. He felt that if the fighting still went 
on about the smaller points which did not matter, it would be like 
quarreling brethren, who having agreed upon the main division of their 
inheritance still fell into dispute over some heaps of rubbish.** 

King James died in the spring of 1625, about a year after Hall had 
“with much humble deprecation, refused the See of Gloucester earnestly 
proffered to him.”** Hall continued in equal favor with James’ son, his 
successor, as his views on Church and state were apparently acceptable 
to King Charles and the rising Laudian-Andrews school, which was 
beginning to take shape in the court circles.** This continuing favor 
was manifest by his elevation to the bishopric of Exeter, to which see he 
was consecrated on December 23, 1627.57 

Hall was now approaching the zenith of his power, with a high 
position in the Church, and in favor with the crown, but in spite of 
outward appearances of peace and prosperity, he saw ominous signs of 
approaching storm. Indeed, he had written prophetically in his Via 
Media upon his return from the Synod of Dort: 


There needs no prophetical spirit, to discern, by a small 
cloud, that there is a storm coming towards our Church: such 


30William Holden Hutton, The English Church from the Accession of Charles 
I to the Death of Anne (1625-1714), Vol. VI, p. 16. (London, 1903). See also, 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England (London, 1807), II, p. 6. 

31Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. xli. 

327 bid., I, p. xli. 

33[bid., IX, pp. 820-821. 

34] bid., IX, p. 826. 

35] bid., I, p. xliv. 

386This school of theology articulated the positive position of Anglicanism as 
opposed to both Romanism and Puritanism. See Lancelot Andrews, Responsio ad 
Apologiam (Oxford, 1851). See also, R. L. Ottley, Lancelot Andrewes (New 
York, 1894). 

87George Oliver, Lives of the Bishops of Exeter (Exeter, 1861), pp. 145-147. 
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a one, as shall not only drench our plumes, but shake our 
peace.** 


Indeed, Hall experienced a bit of the storm shortly after he had 
taken up his duties in Exeter. He was accused by some of his clergy of 
being too favorable to Puritanism, and was three times upon his knees to 
Charles to answer the charges. Laud, being a strict disciplinarian and 
conformist, for a time kept Hall under observation.*® 

We must realize in these accusations, however, that Hall was not 
wavering in his loyalty to the Church. Like all Anglicans of the period, 
he knew Calvin’s theology thoroughly, and in some respects had a fond- 
ness for it, but this must not be taken as an indication of Puritan. 
sympathies. Always he was the champion of the Church in general, and 
of the Episcopacy in particular. But though he never hesitated to 
battle for Ecclesia Anglicana, he was yet more grieved at ignorance 
concerning her, and therefore, was eager to conciliate whenever possible. 

When the Church was menaced by the Puritan Separatists, Hall 
was the first to enter the lists, as he had when in 1610 he attacked the 
Brownists in the publication of his Common Apology of the Church 
of England against the Unjust Challenges of the Over-just Sect, com- 
monly called the Brownists. In this polemic work he answers in detail 
the various positions taken by the Separatists. The complaints of the 
Brownists were little more than the monotonous objections of the 
Puritans in general, put, if possible, in more bitter language. 

As a whole, the Apology is good, but not excellent. It is energetic 
and sincere, but not entirely convincing, and one sometimes has the 
feeling that over-much zeal in places takes the place of strong argument. 
It cannot be considered among his most brilliant efforts, and does not 
even compare with his great work on Episcopacy by Divine Right.*® 

But it was by such unfaltering devotion to Episcopacy as that mani- 
fested by Hall that the Church of England was able to stand fast and not 
be destroyed even by a political upheaval which, in the next decade, was 
to wreck the English throne. 

38Joseph Hall, op. cit., IX, p. 819. Laud had also seen the cloud rising; Wil- 
liam Laud, Works (Oxford, 1853), III, p. 180. 

39] bid., I, p. xlv. 

49For the Apology, see Ibid., IX, pp. 379 ff. For information on the Brownists, 
see Champlin Burrage, The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent 
Research, 1550-1641 (Cambridge, 1912), II, pp. 20 ff; W. B. Selbie, Congrega- 
tionalism and Platforms of Congregationalism (New York, 1893), pp. 8 ff. R. W. 


Dale, History of English Congregationalism (London, 1907), pp. 36 ff; and M. M. 
Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), pp. 303 ff. 
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Part Ii 
Hall's Years of Adversity 


Though Hall had his difficulties with his clergy and king during the 
first years of his episcopate at Exeter, the latter part of his incumbency 
there was comparatively peaceful. He writes: 


I had peace and comfort at home in the happy sense of 
that general unanimity and loving correspondence of my clergy 
till the last year of my presiding there, after the synodical oath 
was set on foot.** 


This so-called ‘“‘et cetera oath” was in reference to the preservation 
of the episcopal power, and was supposed to be taken by all clergy by 
November 2, 1640, having been passed by the convocations of that 
year.*® It provided that all clergy, schoolmasters, divinity graduates, etc., 
should swear to the doctrine and discipline established in the Church of 
England. The oath stated: 


Nor will I ever give my consent to alter the Government 
of this Church, by Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and Arch- 
deacons, &c.** 


England proceeded to react violently to this sixth canon. Public 
alarm to the unknown quantity expressed in the oath by the &c. could 
not be voiced through Parliament, but, as Heylin records, it was through 
the instrumentality of pulpit, press and pamphlets that the disquiet was 
spread abroad.** It proved, therefore, quite impossible to administer 
the oath throughout England, and, indeed, Hall stated, 


(which yet I did never tender to any one Minister of my 
Diocese) .** 


At any rate, because of the ambibuity of the wording, the tumults thus 
aroused and the asserted illegality of the Convocation of 1640, it was 
dropped by order of the king in the same year.** 

Events in England by now were rapidly approaching a showdown 
between the Puritans and the Episcopal churchmen. Charles, being 


*1Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. xlv. 

42F. C. Montague, The History of England from the Accession of James I to 
the Restoration (1603-1660). New York, 1907, p. 220. 

43Documents Illustrative of English Church History, Henry Gee and William 
John Hardy, etc. (London, 1896), p. 536. 

44P. Heylin, Cyprianus Anglicus—A History of the Life and Death of William 
Laud (London, 1668) p. 443. 

45Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. xlv. 

46Henry Gee and W. J. Hardy, op. cit., p. 536. 
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pressed by the Scots and by his own people, called another Parliament, 
which convened on November 3, 1640. It was becoming increasingly 
clear that the Puritans, now in control of Parliament, were out to attempt 
to overthrow Episcopacy and to establish Presbyterianism. Hall records, 


Nothing could be more plain, than that, upon the 
call of this Parliament, and before, there was a general plot 
and resolution of the Faction to alter the Government of the 
Church especially.‘ 


The “plot” feared by Hall moved on towards its climax when, on 
December 11, 1640, the famous Root and Branch petition from the city 
of London was presented to Parliament. This document, signed by 
about 15,000 persons, urged the abolition of the episcopal government 
of the Church of England “with all its dependencies, roots, and 
branches . . . and the government according to God’s word may be 
rightly placed among us.” Of course, this “government according to 
God’s word” was felt by the signers to be Presbyterian. Other anti- 
episcopal petitions from Kent and Gloucester, rather less radical, 
however, were submitted to the Commons, and were all respectfully 
received. 

The debates in the Commons, which got under way in February of 
1644, showed that the best oratory was rallied in behalf of limiting, not 
abolishing episcopacy. Lords Falkland and Digby spoke powerfully for 
the less radical plan of altering the government of the Church. In spite 
of this, however, the more radical faction did have strong voting strength, 
and as the political and ecclesiastical situation continued to deteriorate 
in England, this faction rapidly grew stronger. In the end, the various 
petitions were ordered to be considered further in a committee of re- 
ligion, and to report the findings to the House. 

Even before the debates in Commons had begun, Bishop Hall had 
published a small pamphlet entitled Humble Remonstrance to the High 
Court of Parliament: by a Dutiful Sonne of the Church.® This was 
actually an appeal to the two houses of Parliament to support the episco- 
pal government of the Church in these troublous times. As we might 
expect in the pamphlet-conscious 17th century, tracts on both sides of 
the question were bound to appear. 

Following a few Scottish tracts, such as The Discipline of the 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland, and The Grounds of Presbyterial Govern- 
ment, the English Puritan ministers of the extreme faction, i. e., the 

47Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. liii. 


48This treatise, along with Episcopacy by Divine Right, will be discussed 
below in Section IV. 
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Root and Branch party, broke into print with An Answer to an Humble 
Remonstrance. This latter bore amazing signature of Smectymnuus, a 
nom de plume which concealed, and yet at the same time partly revealed, 
the anonymous authors. The name was actually a concoction of the 
initials of the five Puritan Divines—Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, 
Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurstow. The 
style of the pamphlet was rather ponderous, and was about five times as 
long as Hall’s Humble Remonstrance. Indeed, it answered not only 
that smaller tract, but also involved many points in his Episcopacy by 
Divine Right as well. This, of course, was to be expected, for the smaller 
tract said nothing that the original had not already said, and said better. 

Within three weeks after the appearance of the bulky Answer to his 
Humble Remonstrance, Hall published A Defence of the Humble 
Remonstrance. It was 180 pages in length, and was in the form of a 
letter to the king. The chain reaction of pamphleteering was continued 
by the Smectymnuans in the latter part of June, when there appeared 
A Vindication of the Answer to the Humble Remonstrance. 

It was at this point in the battle of the pens that John Milton came 
into the fray against Bishop Hall.** Milton had been a Puritan by family 
background and training from his boyhood, and now, in his early adult- 
hood, he could be classed among the leaders of the radical Root and 
Branch party. Masson feels it is likely that he signed the original Root 
and Branch petition from London, and he also feels that Milton’s hand 
can be noted in the Smectymnuus pamphlet. He had already written two 
anti-episcopal tracts by the time of the Smectymnuan controversy ; the 
first being entitled Of Reformation touching Church Discipline in Eng- 
land, and the second being Of Prelatical Episcopacy. The latter was a 
reply to Archbishop Ussher of Armagh who had written in support of 
limited episcopacy. The former was a thesis that England was strug- 
gling ecclesiastically because she had not achieved complete reformation 
as had the churches on the continent. 

Milton’s third anti-episcopal pamphlet, entitled Animadversions 
upon the Remonstrant’s Defence against Smectymnuus, appeared almost 
simultaneously with the Vindication by Smectymnuus. In contrast 
with the heavier, slower style of his colleagues, Milton employed against 
Hall puns, jests, scurrilous attacks and personality. He further, and 
more fairly pointed out that there was a difference in Hall’s attitude and 
emphasis between the strong Episcopacy by Divine Right, and the later 
and weaker Humble Remonstrance. However, the very word “Humble” 
in the title shows that the bishop meant the attitude to be different. The 


49For Bishop Hall’s controversy with the Smectymnuans and John Milton, 
see David Masson, The Life of John Milton (London, 1894) II, pp. 213-268. 
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insincerity and double-dealing with which Milton accuses him, therefore, 
cannot in justice be charged. 

When Hall wrote his further contribution to the controversy, A 
Short Answer to the Tedious Vindication of Smectymnuus: By the 
Author of The Humble Remonstrance, he most likely had not seen 
Milton’s Animadversions, for they both appeared in print almost simul- 
taneously. By now, however, any scholarly debate on the pros and cons 
of Episcopacy had been said and re-said, and the ensuing arguments 
were bound to be more personal and filled with invective. It was in this 
pamphlet that Hall vowed to “take off my hand from this remaining 
controversy of Episcopacy.” He felt that he had already said enough, 
and had anticipated all the “thread-bare objections” of the opposition. 

But Milton’s Animadversions had yet to be dealt with. Hall waited 
until the spring of 1642 to pen his answer to this. The delay was prob- 
ably due partly to the declaration in his last pamphlet to take no further 
part in the controversy. Then too, there was a great deal of extra 
Church business in Parliament which occupied, pretty well, all the pre- 
lates there, and from Christmas 1641 to Whitsunday 1642, Hall was a 
prisoner in the Tower. 

This final answer of Hall’s in the Smectymnuan series, therefore, 
appears in the spring of 1642. The bishop’s son, Robert, collaborated 
with his father in this enterprise, and may also have acted as editor. In 
spite of the title, Ad Modest Confutation of a Slanderous and Scurrilous 
Libell intituled Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence Against 
Smectymnuus, the writers still indulged in some personal abuse, but 
this seems to have been characteristic of the times. The Halls further 
take Milton to task for mixing coarse and slang terms with the discus- 
sion of sacred matters. None of the writers involved, of course, were 
really above yielding to this temptation, but Milton had sunk pretty 
low in this respect. 

Shortly following the publication of A Modest Confutation, Milton 
made the eighth and final contribution to the Smectymnuan series with 
An Apology against a Pamphlet call’d A Modest Confutation. Milton 
defends himself, in a bantering style, against the attacks on his char- 
acter, and then proceeds to press the now tiresome campaign against 
Bishop Hall and his writings, before getting down to his already-known 
opinion on Church matters. However, during all this pamphleteering 
events were moving apace, and Bishop Hall was on the political and 
ecclesiastical, as well as literary, firing-line. 

In February, 1641, about two months after the famous “Root and 
Branch Petition” of the Puritans had been presented to the House,°® 


5°Henry Gee and William John Hardy, op. cit., pp. 537ff. 
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Hall made a speech before the Lords urging a defence of the Church. 
He pointed out that the Church of England was miserably infested by 
papists on the one side and schismatics on the other. He then observed 
that in London and its environs there were at least eighty congregations 
of sectaries : 


. . . instructed by Coblers, Tailors, Feltmakers, and such 
like trash; which all are taught to spit in the face of their 
Mother, the Church of England; and to defy and revile her 
government.** 


In conclusion, he prophetically stressed the fact that: 


. . . if these men may, with impunity and freedom thus 
bear down Ecclesiastical Authority, it is to be feared they will 
not rest there; but will be ready to affront Civil Power too.*? 


In November, 1641, the king, who was in the North dealing with 
the Scottish problem,** translated Hall to the diocese of Norwich, which 
had become vacant by the death of Andrewes. However, before he was 
destined to see his new diocese, he was to be imprisoned in the Tower. 

In order to meet the threat of the mobs who pressed about the 
halls of Parliament, “threatening to pull the Bishops in pieces,”** a peti- 
tion was drawn up by the archbishop of York, in the presence of Hall 
and other bishops,®* addressed to the King and Parliament, protesting 
against being forced by violence to remain away from their legal seats 
in the House of Lords, to which they had been called by Charles’ writ. 
The whole petition was misconstrued, however, and the Commons voted 
the bishops guilty of high treason. The prelates were taken before the 
bar of the House of Lords and imprisoned on December 30th.** 

In his autobiographical! pamphlet Hard Measure, Hall records in 
a graphic manner the indignities to which he and his brethren were 
subjected. They were brought again and again, in the midst of the 
greatest tumults, to the bar of the House of Lords to plead. Their 
estates were confiscated when it was found that the articles of im- 
peachment could not be sustained. In fact, Hall states that one of the 
prosecuting attorneys, finding that it was so difficult to prove any crime 
against them, said that they might with as good reason accuse them 
of adultery.*’ 


51Joseph Hall, op. cit., X, pp. O5ff. 

527 bid., X, p. 66. 

58/bid., I, p. xlvi. 

bid., p. liv. 

55Journal of the House of Lords, IV, p. 465. 

56Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. lix. A more complete diary of events leading up 
to this point is given in The Journal of the House of Lords, op. cit., IV, pp. 429ff. 

57Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. Ivii. 
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At length, on the evening of January 30th, having been adjudged 
traitors, Hall and the other bishops were sent to the Tower.** The 
Puritan opposition saw to it that many pamphlets were scattered abroad 
exaggerating their treasonable practices. Further, with them safely 
incarcerated in the Tower, the opposing faction pushed through the 
Clerical Disabilities Act, taking away the votes and seats of the bishops 
in the Parliament. This had been defeated twice before. 

After languishing for several months in prison, the bishops peti- 
tioned the Lords that they might be released on bail so that they could 
return to their homes. This was finally arranged,®® but not before a 
bill had passed both Houses that their regular income should be taken 
away, and that each should have only a yearly allowance :* 


. . . only, there should be a yearly allowance to every 
Bishop for his maintenance—wherein they were pleased that 
my share should come to four hundred pounds per annum.* 


Having spent the time between New Year’s Eve, 1641, and Whit- 
suntide, 1642, in prison, Hall now made his way to his new diocese of 
Norwich, which he had not yet visited. He was well received there, 


and while he remained he preached frequently, enjoying comparative 
quiet until spring of the following year. 

By the summer of 1642, hope was now gone for peace on the politi- 
cal as well as on the religious front.** Law and order were being re- 
placed by violence and arbitrary action. Matthew Wren, bishop of 
Ely,®* one of the bishops who had been imprisoned with Hall, was again 
seized a few months after his release, and confined to the Tower until 
the end of 1659, with no charge or accusation produced against him. 

Ecclesiastical interests, both on the side of the Church and of the 
Puritan Parliament, were so closely bound to political interests that 
peace was virtually impossible. Pretty generally, to be a Churchman 
meant to be a Royalist, and to be a Puritan meant to be a Parliamenta- 
rian. With the outbreak of the Civil War on August 22, 1642,° the 
country saw the beginning of the end. 

58William Laud, Works (Oxford, 1853), III, p. 243. 

59Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. Ix. 

60Journal of the House ‘of Lords, op. cit., p. 490 (March 21, 1641). 

61]bid., April 6, 1642. This amount is incorrectly stated as being ~“'? pounds 
in Daniel Neal, History of the Puritans (New York, 1871), II, p. 168 

62Joseph Hall, op. cit., I, p. Ix. 

6sWilliam Holden Hutton, op. cit., p. 122 

64Dictionary of National pena? a Editors: Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir 
Sidney Lee (London, 1917) XXI, pp. 1009ff. 
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Hall states that the times were growing increasingly difficult for 
him and the other bishops, and in March, 1643, the order came for the 
sequestration of his property. The Sequestrators,®’ appointed by Parlia- 
ment, not content with seizing Hall’s revenue, proceeded to take an 
inventory of his property and furniture, even appraising his very clothes, 
but in this last, the sheriff and alderman stepped in for his protection.* 

The oppression which the bishop suffered also took the form of per- 
sonal insults. Early one morning a troop of horsemen from London 
appeared at his gates threatening to break them open. They searched 
his residence for arms and ammunition, and confiscated one of his two 
horses. Finally, the town mobs forced their way into his chapel and 
demolished the stained-glass windows. Hall describes the further 
destruction : 


Lord, what work was here! what clattering of glasses! 
what beating down of walls! what tearing up of monuments! 
what pulling down of seats! what wresting out of irons and 
brass from the windows and graves! what defacing of arms! 
what demolishing of curious stonework! . . . the service books 
and singing books were carried to the fire in the market-place ; 
a lewd wretch walking before the train, in his cope trailing in 
the dirt. . . . imitating the tune, and usurping the words of the 
litany used formerly in the Church.® 


The Episcopal Church suffered violence such as this partly because 
of its identity with the royalist party which adhered, in general, to the 
Divine Right theory. In this respect, even Hall held that: 


The heaven in height, and earth in deepness, and the 
King’s heart can man (no man should) search out; neither 
should it be in any hands but the Lord’s; who as he knows it, 
so he turns it withersoever it pleaseth him. . . . In all well or- 
dered governments there are degrees, a higher than the highest, 
and yet a higher than they: and these, of God’s appointment: 
by me kings reign (saith Wisdom) and Princes decree justice.”® 


It seems quite evident that from all this the Puritans’ overweening 
zeal to destroy the traditions and organization of the Anglican Church 
led eventually to their own downfall. Instead of inspiring the people 
to a moderate reform of whatever they considered to be abuse, their 
fanaticism bred only intolerance and further fanaticism. 


67A. G. Mathews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 1934), p. ix. Also Wm. A. Shaw, 
A Hist. of the English Church during the Civil War (New York, 1900), pp. 175- 
286 
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After being ejected from their residence, Hall and his family moved 
to Higham, a village near Norwich, where they lived in virtual retire- 
ment. Political occurrences of the most tremendous import were taking 
place during this time. The English throne collapsed with the execution 
of Charles I on January 30, 1649, and the nation saw the first years of the 
Commonwealth,” 

Hall had difficulty in collecting the four hundred pounds which 
the Commons had voted him when they had stripped him of his spiritual 
means, and he was never able to get above one hundred and forty pounds. 
In fact, almost half of that was spent trying to cut through the red tape 
in an endeavor to get the remainder. In January, 1647, his wife, on 
order of the Committee of Sequestration was authorized to have one 
hundred and forty pounds annually from his temporal estate, then under 
sequestration.” 

And so the bishop lived through the troublous days that tested 
Church, state, and individual to the utmost. His wife died August 27, 
1654, and was buried in Higham Church.”* It was at this time that 
Hall wrote the section of his Balm of Gilead, dealing with the “Loss 
of a Virtuous Wife.” In a vein that shows the depths of his faith in 
God, he writes: 


Was she virtuous? Knowest thou not that there was a pre- 
contract, betwixt thy Saviour and her soul, ere thou couldst 
lay any claim to her body? . . . If thou lovedest her not as a 
man, but as a Christian, envy her not to that better Husband 
above, who gives her no less dowry than immortality.” 


The bishop lived on in Higham, infirm in body, but not in spirit, 
for another two years. He died there September 8, 1656. His will had 
been made in July of 1654, but a codicil was added in the spring of 1656. 
It disposed of his property among his children and his wife’s family, and 
remembered the poor of Higham and of Ashby de la Zouch with a gift 
of twenty pounds and thirty pounds respectively. In the will was the 
request that his body was to be interred with no pomp, and in con- 
nection with this was the statement : 

I do not hold God’s house a mete repositorie for the dead 
bodyes of the greatest Saints.” 


This statement has led to some confusion, and the question has been 
raised as to whether Hall was actually buried in the church or in the 


71William Holden Hutton, of. cit., p. 139. 

724. G. Matthews, op. cit., p. 11. 

73John Jones, Bishop Hall, His Life and Times (London, 1826), p. 420. 
74Joseph Hall, op. ctt., VIII, p. 154. 
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churchyard at Higham. Fuller states that in conformity with this re- 
quest he was interred in the churchyard without any memorial."* How- 
ever, Oliver, Jones and Lewis, all later writers, hold that he was buried 
in the parochial church.”’ Oliver describes his monument as a skeleton 
holding in his right hand the bond to death, sealed and signed Debemus 
Morti nos Nostraque, and in the left, the same bond cancelled and torn, 
with the endorsement Persolvit et quietus est.*® 

The Rev. John Whitefoot, vicar of Higham, preached Hall’s funeral 
sermon entitled Death’s Alarum. It was a long and wordy discourse 
which covered fifty-nine printed pages, comparing the bishop’s death 
with that of Israel. The text was Genesis 57:29, treated in labored, 
seventeenth-century allegory, in the usual ornate style of the period.”® 

In his Balm of Gilead, written in the retired years of his life, Hall 
saw death as a triumph: 


. . cast up thine eyes to that heaven, whence thy soul came ; 
and see there that crown of glory which God holds forth for 
all that overcome . . . looking unto Jesus the Author and 
Finisher of our Faith.®° 


Part III 


The Significance of Hall's Contributions 
to English Literature 


The major contributions and efforts of Bishop Hall’s life were in 
the theological and ecclesiastical realms. Because of this fact, his 
contributions to the literary history of England seem to have been pretty 
largely overshadowed, and only recently have scholars begun to place 
him in his proper perspective in this field.** 

In the consideration of the literature of any period, it is of prime 
importance that one be aware of the general background of the age. 
The late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, in which Hall worked, 
were a time of transition, in which people were seeking for stability in 
. 76Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (London, 1890) 
II, p. 231. 

77George Oliver, Lives of the Bishops of Exeter (Exeter, 1861), pp. 145-147. 
John Jones, op. cit., pp. 420-422; George Lewis, op. cit., p. 428. 
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79George Lewis, op. cit., pp. 507-565. 
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a world of change. Yet, permeating this flux and crystallization was the 
ever-present sense of religion in all things, and whether one’s religion 
was Roman or Reformed, the whole world, and not just the individual 
soul, was the battleground between God and Satan. The age of science 
had not yet come, and so, for both the plain and the unsophisticated, the 
world and universe constituted, not a mechanism, but a divine order 
with a divine purpose. 

Against this background, literature was quite the gainer, for literary 
expression found its creative outlet in a conception which was at once 
philosophical, religious, imaginative, and poetical ; that is, an outlet which 
enlarged the human beyond the purely temporal. 

It was in this milieu, during Hall’s career as a fellow at Cambridge, 
that he launched into his literary endeavors. His earliest attempts seem 
to have been some pastoral poems, but none of these is believed to be 
extant. In 1596, his earliest published verse appeared in a collection of 
elegies on the death of Dr. William Whitaker, master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and a leading divine in the university in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. As a poet he was never recognized, but he did 
achieve his first reputation as a writer with satires and character sketches. 

Virgidemiarum, his first satire, a work of six books, was published 
in 1597 when he was only twenty-three years old. The title is taken 
from the Latin, virga, meaning a rod, and refers to the general nature 
of the satire. In the prologue, Hall makes an interesting claim to 
being the first English satirist : 


I first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the second English Satyrist.** 


This claim of Hall seems never to have been accepted per se by 
literary authorities. Dr. Joseph Warton states: 


. . . Sir Thomas Wyat, the friend and favorite of Henry 
VIII, was our first writer of satire worth notice.** 


And Canon Perry, in the Dictionary of National Biography, says: 


Hall calls himself the “first English satirist,” which must 
be interpreted as the first formal writer of satires after the Latin 
models, since Wyatt, Gascoigne, Lodge and others had preceded 
him as satirists.** 


In a similar vein, Harold H. Child writes in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature : 


82Joseph Hall, op. cit., X, p. 283. 

88Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry (London, 1840), III, p. 407. 
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Hall . . . believed himself to be the first English satirist, 
and from the fact that Wyatt’s satires were not previously imi- 
tated it is clear that he was in advance of his time.** 


However, it should be noted that in Satire VII of Book II of Vir- 
gidemiarum, Hall himself implies the previous existence of other satirists : 


. . . where didst thou vaile 

Thy cursed head thus long, 

That so it mist 

The black bronds of some 
sharper satyrist ?** 


So, after all, the whole thing may be but the exuberance of poetic 
license. 

His literary style is vigorous and witty, especially for the seven- 
teenth century, which in general is noted for lengthiness and verbosity, 
and he displays a keen insight into human nature. When he was con- 
vinced that an individual or an institution deserved attack, he arose 
to the occasion without stint. The first three books of Virgidemiarum 
are termed “toothless,” because they are aimed at customs, institutions 
or conventionalities. The last three are styled “byting,” for they attack 
individuals under pseudonyms which were easily recognizable by con- 
temporaries. 

Warton observes that the satires of Hall are marked with a classical 
precision, to which English poetry had yet rarely attained. And, signi- 
ficantly, he notes further: 


The indignation of the satirist is always a result of good 
sense. Nor are the thorns of severe invective unmixed with the 
flowers of pure poetry. The characters are delineated in strong 
and lively colouring, and their discriminations are touched with 
the masterly traces of genuine humor. The versification is 
equally energetic and elegant, and the fabric of the couplets 
approaches to the modern standard . . .** 


This classical precision was due to the fact that Hall, always a 
conscious stylist, used the Latin, Juvenal, as the model for his satires. 
This particular literary consideration is quite important for an ade- 
quate understanding of the later development of Hall’s character. The 
effect of his career as a satirist can be seen in his subsequent life in the 
realms of both Church and politics. As has been noted above, Hall’s 
strict home life bred into him a strong moral sense, and when this com- 
wi a Child, “Joseph Hall,” Cambridge History of English Literature, 
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bined with systematic literary style, a deep religious conviction, and an 
aggressive indignation, he was transformed into the crusader whose 
sharp criticism was, in later years, the bane of both Romans and Puritans. 

However successful were the satires of Joseph Hall, it is for his 
sketches in Characters of Vertues and Vices that he is most generally 
acclaimed. It was by his publication of these in 1608, that he contributed 
a new genre to English literature—new, that is, in the sense that no 
Englishman before him had written a book devoted entirely to char- 
acter sketches in the manner of Theophrastus. Of course, the prototype 
of character sketches had appeared in England long before the seven- 
teenth century. There had been the allegorical treatment of the Seven 
Deadly Sins in the Vision of Piers Plowman and elsewhere, and then 
there were the sharp portraits which Chaucer had drawn of the Pilgrims 
enroute to Canterbury. Further, character sketches were frequent in 
books of philosophy and morality, as well as in sermons in earlier times. 
However, these proto-characters themselves would never have been 
recognized as a special contribution to English literature if a writer had 
not appeared to gear them to the temper of the age. 

The romantic period of “Merrie England” with its Falstaffs and 
Hotspurs was giving place to bitterness and disillusionment, typified 
by characters like Hamlet. Philosophically sensitive men like Hall, 
trained in the humanistic tradition of the Renaissance, and noting this 
shift in outlook, began adapting for Christian use character analyses 
from the classical ages. 

Theophrastus, born in 372 B. C., was an elder contemporary 
of Menander, a pupil of Aristotle, and the successor of the latter at 
the Lyceum. He worked in a day when Athens was in transition from 
a state to a cultural center, and when the new Greek comedy was devot- 
ing itself to the portrayal of manners and types of character. His sketches 
appeared to be in part the diversion of a philosopher and scientist; in 
part, dramatic footnotes to his serious works, and, in part, illustrations 
for his peripatetic ethics. It was in 1592 that the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus first appeared in English, but they had been known in Latin 
since the early part of the century. In using these ancient forms, Kirk 
notes that Hall, | 


did not so much pour new wine into old casks as make new 
casks similar to the old ones in order to store his own English 
vintage.*® 


The pioneering of Hall was manifested when the first formal Eng- 
lish collection of Characters of Vertues and Vices appeared in 1608. 


88Rudolf Kirk, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Originally, the collection consisted of twenty-four types of persons, nine 
good and fifteen evil, but six years later he added two more characters 
to the ““Vertues” ; namely, “The Penitent,” and “The Happy Man.” In 
choice of subject, and in some detail, Hall follows the Greek model. He 
builds up his characters by reflecting the everyday life of the times, and 
sometimes by expressing the philosophical outlook of the period. In 
method, however, he seems to be only partly Theophrastan, as the Greek 
technique was brief, bare, almost photographic in its portrayal; while 
Hall, in general, was longer and solider, with much of his realism being 
drawn from the quiet of his study. Further, he weaves in comment and 
interpretation, betraying his training in seventeenth century sermonizing. 

The second, classical influence of this humanistic divine was that of 
the Roman, Stoic philosopher, Seneca, which influence can be seen both 
in the philosophy and on the style in which the Character sketches are 
composed. In considering first the style of this part of Hall’s borrowing 
from antiquity, it is noted by Kirk that the writing of Seneca is dis- 
tinguished, first, by the omission of syntactic connectives; second, by 
the resulting brevity of the clauses within even a long sentence; third, 
by the embellishing and elaboration in these succeeding clauses of a 
single idea; and finally, the peculiar asymmetrical structure within the 
sentences of clauses of varying length.** Examples of this may be readily 
noted not only in Hall’s Characters, but also in his Meditations and 
Vowes, which was published in 1605, and in his Heaven upon Earth, 
which appeared in 1606. 

The philosophical influence of the Stoic Seneca is revealed in both 
the Characters, and Heaven upon Earth, and in this adaptation can be 
seen the humanistic enthusiasm of the seventeenth century for the wis- 
dom of the ancients. Hall states his aim in the “Premonition” of his 
Characters: 


It is no shame for us to learne wit of Heathens, neither 
is it materiall, in whose Schools we take out a good lesson. . . 
As one therefore that in worthy examples hold imitation better 
than invention, I have trod in their paths, but with a higher 
and wider step . . .%° 


Neostoicism, or the adaptation of Stoic philosophy to Christian 
principles, is set forth in Heaven and Earth, which is Hall’s statement 
of his philosophy of life. His Characters, which followed, were exempli- 
fications of the viewpoint thus already set forth. He writes to the earl 
of Huntingdon in the dedication of Heaven upon Earth: 


89Rudolf Kirk, op. cit., p. 16. 
*°Joseph Hall, op. cit., VII, 83-84. 
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I have undertaken a great taske, to teach men how to be happy 
in this life: I have undertaken and performed it: wherein I 
have followed Seneca and gone beyond him: followed him as 
Philosopher, gone beyond him as a Christian, as a Divine.** 


Therefore, even in following ancient wisdom, the Christian, as it 
were, repudiated the pagan. Hall was always, first and foremost, an 
orthodox churchman, rejecting those parts of Stoicism that were unsuit- 
able for the Christian and transmuting the rest into Neostoicism. 

It was the literary style and philosophy of the Meditations and Vows, 
Heaven upon Earth, and Characters of Vertues and Vices, that won 
him acclaim upon the European continent, and as early as 1610 he was 
known as the “English Seneca” and the “Christian Seneca.” Also, it 
was in 1610 that Loiseau de Tourval, a Parisian, translated into French 
Hall’s Meditations and Characters, and from then until the nineteenth 
century they were repeatedly reprinted in French, and translated into 
Latin, German and Italian. 

I will say just a further word in passing about the Epistles of Bishop 
Hall. The letters follow the leisurely style of the seventeenth century, 
and reveal the mind and heart of an educated and cultured gentleman. 
The style is plain, clear and logical. The various epistles dedicatory, such 
as the letter to King Charles I prefacing the Paraphrase on Hard Texts, 
also show the author to follow precise and forward custom in presenting 
his work to distinguished patrons. In these cases the style is studied and 
flawless. 

When the bishop is writing to a friend from his cell in the Tower, 
he presents an apology for his case like an advocate. But when he 
writes just friendly letters, his style is naturally less studied and formal, 
and he brings in a greater scope of observation on personalities, events 
and things; but, it is well to remember that when Hall published his 
Decades of Epistles, the art form at that time was merely a literary ex- 
periment. Indeed, Hall sometimes used the device of the epistle almost 
like an essay. Examples of this are Against the Fear of Death, Against 
Sorrow for Worldly Losses, and Of True Honor. Again, in the Decades, 
he wrote apologetical and polemical discources, but always we can note 
the personal element involved which lends an intimacy between the 
author and the reader. 

In general, we can say that although Hall’s epistolary style was 
pleasant, clear and full he did more outstanding work in his other forms 
of literary endeavor. 


*1Joseph Hall, op. cit., VII, p. 3. 
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Part IV 


Hall's Contributions to the Subjects of Episcopacy. 
Theology and Ethics 


EPISCOPACY 


It was the undying devotion of the moderate churchman of the 
seventeenth century, of whom Hall was one, to Episcopacy, that laid the 
foundations of present-day Anglicanism. The great work of Bishop 
Hall in this direction, Episcopacy by Divine Right, was written as a 
result of the attempt of Charles I to introduce the Prayer Book of 1637 
into Scotland. Calvinistic principles engendering Puritanism, coupled 
with differences in nationality, brought forth in the Scottish minds fana- 
tical antipathy to liturgy and Episcopacy. To the Scot, Episcopacy was 
a kind of popery, and the Prayer Book, he believed, had been concocted 
at Rome. 

When, in 1639, it became clear that Scottish opposition had made 
the introduction of liturgy and Episcopacy untenable in that country, 
Charles withdrew the Prayer Book in question, and Hall wrote a letter 
to Archbishop Laud suggesting that a synod be called to adjust the 
matter of the Episcopacy. Laud immediately countered with the pro- 
posal that Hall write in confutation of the Scottish schismatics, and Hall, 
after a bit of hesitation, consented. 

The ensuing treatise, in which Bishop Hall presents a beautiful 
apology for Episcopal Church government, is, without doubt, the clearest 
and most convincingly logical of all his writings. It is divided into three 
main parts, aside from the amenities of the salutation to King Charles, 
and the introduction. 

The development of the logic of his argument begins with the first 
ground, or postulate, substantiating belief in Episcopacy. As the title 
states, the origins are traced back to God Himself: 


He cannot be a Christian, who will not grant, that, as in 
Christ the Son of God, the Deity dwelt bodily: so, in his ser- 
vants also and agents under him, the Apostles, the Spirit of the 
same God dwelt ; so as all their actions were God’s by them. . . 
The carefullest ambassador may, perhaps, swerve from his mes- 
sage: these which was one of the privileges of the Apostles, 
were through the guidance of God’s Spirit, in the acts of their 
function, inerrable . . . So, then, if the foundation were laid 
by Christ, and the walls built up by his Apostles, the fabric can 
be no less than Divine.*? 


%2Joseph Hall, op. cit., IX, p. 522. 
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The practice and recommendation of the Apostles, then, is con- 
sidered sufficient ground for apostolic institution, in addition to the first 
postulate that the foundation was raised by Christ. Hall then proceeds 
to point out that this government was universal, following the Church 
as it grew, and not being confined to a particular area: 


. . . the universal practice of the Church immediately suc- 
ceeding the Apostles, is the best commentary upon the practice 
of the Apostles; and, withal, that the universal practice of 
God’s Church in all ages and places, is, next unto God’s Word, 
the best guide and direction for our carriages and forms of 
Administration.** 


Taking a further step, Hall next observes that the Church Fathers 
and ancient saints would never dare to set up another form of govern- 
ment different from that which they had received from those intimately 
connected with cur Lord, and even if their successors would have in- 
novated Episcopacy, they could not, in such a short time, have dif- 
fused it throughout the world.** 

Now as to those passages of Holy Scripture which are purported by 
some to authorize a form of Church government other than Episcopacy, 
Hall points out that such passages are at the best obscure: 


For, if only Scripture must decide this question; and no 
other, either evidence or judgment, will be admitted besides 
it; and if, withal, there be difference concerning the sense of 
the texts on either side alleged; it must needs follow, that 
the clearer Scriptures must carry it, and give light to the more 
obscure.** 


In addition to this above point, the Church, as he has shown, has 
been in possession of bishops since the beginning, and has continued with 
them for over sixteen hundred years. Any one objection, therefore, is 
called upon to furnish better proof than the ancient possessors, before 
the bishops should be discarded. 

A very telling argument is here stressed by Hall, which aims at 
demolishing the claims of the Presbyterians, that their form of govern- 
ment is more primitive and Scriptural. He points out: 


For it cannot without impiety be conceived, or said with- 
out blasphemy, that the Son of God should erect such a king- 
dom upon earth, as, having lain hid for no less than sixteen hun- 
dred years, cannot yet be fully known and accorded upon’ so 


*8Joseph Hall, op. cit., IX, p. 525. 
bid., IX, pp. 533ff. 
IX, p. 538. 
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that the subjects may be convinced both that it is his, and by 
what officers and what rules it must be managed.** 


With the subject well in hand by the grounds for belief in episcopal 
government set forth in Part I, Hall now spends the middle section of his 
treatise with further arguments of “proofs,” to support the postulates 
which he has already established. He first attacks the Presbyterian 
tenet of parity of the ministry on their chosen battleground of Scripture: 


We begin with our undertaken issues: and shall shew, 
that this Imparity of Government, and Episcopal Jurisdiction, 
was founded by Christ and erected by his Apostles, both by 
their practice and recommendation. Who sees not then, a 
manifest imparity in our Saviour’s own choice, in the first 
gathering of his Church? Wherein his Apostles were above 
his other Disciples; the Twelve, above the Seventy: above 
them, in privileges, and especially in the immediateness of 
their calling; above them in gifts, and in the power of their 
dispensation ; above them, in commission: above them, in mira- 
culous operations®’ 


The general outline of the Postulates in Part I is followed in this 


second section. The arguments are developed historically, beginning 
with the Divine Commission of our Lord, and advancing, step by step, 
through the history of the Church. In the New Testament, the com- 
mission of Christ to the Apostles at the Ascension is emphasized, as are 
the Epistles to St. Timothy and St. Titus, and the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine. 

Writing of St. Ignatius, Hall says: 


This man lived in the days of the Apostles: conversed 
with them; and in all likelihood, saw Christ in the flesh . . . 
Hear, then, what he saith in his Epistle ad Trallianos: “Be 
subject to your Bishop, as to the Lord, for he watches for 
your souls.”’®* 


And in quoting the Apostolic Canons, he writes: 


. . . Let the Presbyters and Deacons do nothing, besides 
the liking and allowance of their Bishop: for the people of God 
are committed to him, and an account must be required of him 
for their 


*6 Joseph Hall, op. cit., p. 539. 
97[bid., IX, p. 548. 
98] bid., IX, p. 571. 
99] bid., LX, p. 579. 
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After many more quotations from Church authorities, Hall ends 
this portion of his treatise with the conclusion that government by 
bishops is both universal and unalterable : 


We have seen the grounds of Church-Government laid by 
our Saviour himself in imparity. We have seen it so built up 
by Apostolic hands. We have seen the practice of the ancient 
and subsequent Church, laying on the roof to make a perfect 
fabric . . . those, which they left for the administration of 
God’s Church, it shall be high presumption in any to alter.’° 


In the third and final section of this very well-written treatise is a 
confutation of the lay-elder which is found in the Presbyterian system. 
The same historical technique employed in the first two parts is also 
utilized here, but now in a negative manner. Instead of looking into 
the New Testament, the Church Fathers, and later authorities to find 
the points that he is defending, he now looks into all these authorities 
and finds that the office of the lay-elder simply is not there. 


BAGLS “HUMBLE REMONSTRANCE FOR LITURGY 
& EPISCOPACY” 


In the two years from 1639-1641, the ecclesiastical situation in 
England had deteriorated sharply. From many parts of the country 
petitions were presented to the Commons against episcopal government, 
and mobs of Londoners came to Westminster to cry out against the 
order of bishops.’*' It was at this time, in 1641, that Bishop Hall wrote 
his Humble Remonstrance for Liturgy and Episcopacy. This treatise 
really added nothing to what he had already said more postively con- 
cerning the subject in his longer and more convincing work, Episcopacy 
by Divine Right. It was purposely intended to soothe inflamed spirits 
without compromising the episcopal position at the same time. It was 
apparently intended to convince rather than silence opposition with 
overwhelming arguments. The first sentence sets the keynote: 


Lest the world should think the press had of late forgot 
to speak any language other than libellous, this honest paper 
hath broken through the throng, and prostrates itself before 
you.’ 


100Joseph Hall, op. cit., IX, pp. 599-600. 

101Jbid., I, p. liv. Also, Calender of State Papers, Domestic Series of the 
Reign of Charles I, 1641-43. Wm. Douglas Hamilton, ed. (London, 1887), 
Series 2, xviii, p. 215, sec. 103. (December 29, 1640.) 

102Joseph Hall, op. cit., IX, p. 627. 
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About one sixth of this pamphlet constitutes a plea to accept the 
liturgy of the Church of England, on the grounds that the martyrs and 
confessors, not only of antiquity, but also those of the Reformation, ac- 
cepted it. This is summed up in: 


And, if our holy Martyrs heretofore went to heaven with 
a Litany in their mouth, let not an ill-advised newfangledness 
be suffered to put scorn upon that, wherein they thought them- 
selves 


The remainder of this comparatively brief tract deals with the 
disputed question of episcopal government, which was so adequately 
handled in the earlier and longer treatise of Bishop Hall, which we 
have already considered. As a matter of fact, one has a feeling that 
the author has already spent his strength on his previous publication, 
and is now attempting to soften a bit the bold claims made previously. 
For example, on the subject of the “Divine Right” of the office, Hall 
writes : 


. when we speak of Divine Right, we mean not an 
express law of God, requiring it upon the absolute necessity of 
the being of a Church, what hindrances soever may interpose ; 


but a Divine institution, warranting it where it is, and re- 
quiring it where it may be had.*%* 


PERSONAL FAITH 


Along with all of Bishop Hall’s intellectual and spiritual struggles 
in behalf of the Church of England, he was a man of profound, religious 
faith. He was convinced that each step of his daily life was guided by 
the hand of God. Whether in the joys of domestic life, or amidst the 
indignities of the Tower, he felt that he, as a son of God, was part of 
the pattern for God’s glory. Some of the best of his sermons (most of 
them were tedious) were preached in this vein, such as the one entitled 
“The Sons of God led by the Spirit of God.”?°* This faith, vital and 
personal, in a God who took an interest in the lives of his creatures, 
accounted for much of Hall’s fearless crusading in behalf of the Church, 
and also, for his even temper and fortitude when the enemy struck 
at him personally. 

He felt, rightly, that if a person really trusted God, intellectual 
illumination would be bound to follow, but that divine truth could not be 
attained by logic alone: 

108Joseph Hall, op. cit., IX, p. 631. 
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He that believes no more than he conceives can never 
be a Christian; nor he a philosopher that assents without 
reason. In nature’s school we are taught to bolt out the truth 
by logical discourse. God cannot endure a logician.*®* 


In this view we can see the influence of St. Augustine, but it dis- 
tinctly modifies Hooker’s conception of laying greater stress on the 
use of natural reason in the understanding of divine truth. 


VIEW OF SCRIPTURES 


Even a cursory survey of Hall’s sermons, and other works, will 
make clear that for him the Scriptures are the basic source of divine 
truth. All his sermons are heavily reinforced with Scriptural proof- 
texts, in the characteristic, precritical manner of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Scripture, moreover, is his touchstone for the truth or error 
of a controversial belief in the Church. Thus, on the issue of whether 
the Church possesses two sacraments or seven, he turns to the Bible 
for the answer, and finds that in the Book of Genesis there were but 
two “Sacraments,” the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge. Then 
he finds that from the side of Christ there flowed but two “Sacraments,” 
the Blood, typifying the Eucharist, and the Water, typifying Baptism. 
In the Scriptures, “There is deep silence in the rest,” he observes." 

Today, of course, not many of his spiritual heirs would follow 
Hall in this uncritical, allegorical use of the Scriptures as a method of 
reaching dogmatic conclusions. Hall does not merit much blame on 
this point, for there was scarcely a theologian of his time who neglected 
to indulge in such use of Holy Writ. Yet, this tendency to allegorize 
the Scriptures, and then use the conclusions thus gained as a basis of 
the Church’s dogma, is one of the more serious of his faults. When our 
Lord ascended from the earth, He left not a guide-book, but a living 
organism, a group of people which was led by the Spirit of God. This 
living Church did not depend on the Bible; it inspired and produced 
the Bible. To say, with Hall, that the Church’ can hold only two Sacra- 
ments on the ground that only two are found allegorically in Holy Writ, 
is to be mistaken in one’s basic conception of the Church. Yet, in fair- 
neSs, it must be said that Hall was probably driven to this position by 
reaction to the danger of Romanism which he saw menacing the Church 
of England. It is probable, if we may judge from the usual soundness 
and balance of his mind regarding the Church, that in more normal 
times his opinion of Scripture would have been in clearer perspective. 


106Joseph Hall, op. cit., VI, p. 28. 
107] bid., IX, p. 284. 
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SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE 


Whatever one may think of Hall’s stand on the number of the 
sacraments, there should be no argument with him concerning the 
Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist, for, on this sacrament, he writes: 


Christ Jesus is here really tendered unto us; and who 
can, who dares take him, but on his knees ?°° 


Hall understood, as Anglicanism has understood ever since, that 
it is best to hold the faith in the Real Presence as an unexplainable 
“Holy Mystery,” rather than to fall into the error of attempting to 
explain it with pre-Christian, pagan philosophy, as do the Romanists 
with the doctrine of transubstantiation.’” 


DEVOTION TO THE SAINTS 


The happy balance, in which non-essentials of faith and worship 
are avoided, is nowhere more obvious than in Bishop Hall’s views on 
devotion to the saints and to relics. So he declares, 


We honour, as we ought, the dear and happy memory of 
the Saints, and chiefly, the leader of that heavenly choir, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God . . . We will magnify 
the Saints, as opportunity serves, for their excellent graces, 
and will admire, extol, and in what we may, imitate their 
singular constancy, faith and sanctity . . . But to dig up 
their holy bones . . . out of their quiet graves, and to fall 
down before these worm-eaten monuments of the Saints, to 
expect from them a divine power, whether of cure or of 
santification . . . can seem no better to us than an horrible 
impiety.**° 


CEREMONIAL 


This same balance of the Via Media is shown in the high value 
which the bishop sets upon the ordinances of the Church services re- 
garding ceremonial. Extremes of ritual are here avoided, as are also 
absence and insufficiency of outward manifestations of devotion. 
Reverence, dignity, and harmony are the keynotes in worship, as in the 
veneration of the saints. Hall speaks of those who would abolish all 
ceremony as men who place a kind of holiness in slovenly neglect, and 

108Joseph Hall, op. cit., VII, p. 353. 


109Tbid., IX, pp. 248ff. 
110[bid., TX, p. 70. 
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so order themselves as if they thought a nasty carelessness in God’s 
services were most acceptable to Him: 


Let it be laid down as an undoubted rule, that it is a 
thing well-pleasing to God that there should be all outward 
cleanliness, gravity, reverent and comely postures, meet furni- 
ture, utensils, places used and observed in the service of the 
Almighty, a truth sufficiently grounded upon that irrefragible 
canon of the Apostle, “Let all things be done decently and 
in order”: whereof order refers to persons and actions, de- 
cently, to the things done, and the fashion of doing them.’ 


ETHICAL VIEWS 


Hall’s ethical views were as conservative and rigorous as those of 
anyone in his period. He stood fast against the loose morals and the 
gay life which are produced in any turbulent age. Yet he was never 
unreasonable, for he realized that the human frame is but dust, 
that to be Christian means to hate the sin, but to love the sinner. 
He, therefore, forsook the traditional method of regarding sins from 
a legal standpoint and classifying them as mortal or venial, holding, 
rather, that 


Some offences are more heinous than others, yet all are in 
the malignity of their nature deadly . . . However, if we 
have respect unto the infinite mercy of God, and to the object 
of his mercy, the penitent and faithful heart, there is no sin 
which . . . is not venial; but in respect of the anomy or dis- 
order, there is no sin which is not worthy of eternal death."?? 


Further evidence of his consideration of the human factor in his 
ethical code is given in his stand on divorce. He opposes weighty 
opinion when he writes in his Practical Cases of Conscience, that in 
the case of divorce it is lawful for the innocent person to marry: 


But for that I find the Church of England somewhat 
tender in the point: and this practice where it rarely falls, 
generally held, though not sinful, yet of ill report and ob- 
noxious to various censures. I should therefore, earnestly 
advise and exhort those whom it may concern, carefully and 
effectually to apply themselves to the fore-mentioned reme- 
dies: reconciliation if it be possible to prevent a divorce; 
holy endeavours of a continued continence, if it may be ob- 
tained, to prevent a second marriage after divorce. But if 
these prevail not, I dare not lay a load upon any man’s con- 


111Joseph Hall, op. cit., VII, p. 474. 
1127 bid., IX, pp. 57ff. 
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science, which God hath not burthened. I dare not ensnare 
those whom God will have free."!* 


Hall was also surprisingly reasonable in his consideration of the 
principles that should govern the lending of money. This is especially 
so when we remember that the study of economics, as such, did not 
then exist. To the poorest of all he held that we should give, not lend, 
and that to the next rank of the poor we should lend freely. But it was 
a different matter if men desired to borrow for mere pleasure or 
personal enrichment : 


You, yourself must be the rule of charity. Look what 
you could wish to be done to you by others, and do but the 
same to them, and you cannot be guilty of the breach of 
charity.*** 


DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


Although Hall made many valuable contributions to the life and 
thought of the Anglican Communion, there can be little question that 
‘the most valuable of them all, and the one which has most importance 
for the average Christian, consists of his devotional works. Mellowed 
and enriched as they were by the fires of adversity, they inspire a calm 
confidence in the greatness of God. Indeed, it was Thomas Fuller who 
summed up Hall with the estimation : 


Not ill at controversies, more happy at comments, very 
good in his characters, better in his sermons, and best of all 
in his meditations.**> 


One of the secrets ot his serenity was his ability to look upon life 
with a childlike faith and wonder, a faith that saw the Creator revealed 
in the simplest and most commonplace things: 


The longer I live, O my God, the more do I wonder at 
all the works of thy hands . . . I need not look so far as hea- 
ven, for matter of marvel, though therein, thou art infinitely 
glorious; while I have but a spider in my window, or a bee 
in my garden, or a worm under my feet, everyone of these 
overcomes me with a just amazement: yet can I see no more 
than their very outsides; their inward form, which gives their 
being and operations I cannot pierce into. The less I can 
know, O Lord, the more let me wonder; and the less I can 


113 4nglicanism, The Thought and Practice of the Church of England, Illus- 
trated from the Religious Literature of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by Paul 
Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross (Milwaukee, 1935) p. 666. 

114] bid., pp. 676-678. 

115Thomas Fuller, op. cit., II, p. 231. 
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satisfy myself with marvelling at thy works, the more let me 


adore the majesty and omnipotence of thee, that wroughtest 
them. 116 


From the most ordinary occurrences he drew moral lessons as well 
as comfort and strength for his soul in time of afflictions. On a 
showery day during which the sun occasionally broke through, he 
realized : 


Such is the best condition in this life. If the sun of 
God’s countenance shine upon me, I may well be content to be 
wet with some rain of affliction.*!* 


Thus, Hall’s religion was not merely the intellectual business of 
polemically defending the Church against her enemies, and adminis- 
tering diocesan affairs. His emotional temperament sometimes caused 
his faith to be expressed with ecstatic fervor. A passage from his 
Select Thoughts serves to point up this quality: 


When I think on my Saviour, in his agony, and on his 
cross, my soul is so clouded with sorrow, as if it would never 
be clear again: . . . but when I see his happy eluctation out 
of these pangs, and hear him cheerfully rendering his spirit 
into the hands of his Father; . . . when I find him... 
ascending in the chariot of a cloud to his heaven; I am so ele- 
vated with joy, as that I seem to have forgotten there was ever 
any cause for grief in those sufferings . . . Blessing, honour, 
glory, and power be unto him, that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.'!® 


Truly, Hall the conciliator, Hall the moderate, Hall the central 
Anglican was primarily a man of devotion. He was convinced that 
each step of his daily life was guided by the hand of God. Whether 
in the beauty of the worship of his beloved Church, or amidst the suf- 
ferings of the Tower, he felt that he was part of the pattern for God’s 
glory. In this respect, he can most nearly be compared to St. Paul, 


whose life in the ministry can best be summed up with the inspiring 
words: 


We are trouble on every side, yet not distressed; we are 
are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed; always bearing about in 
the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body."’® 


116Joseph Hall, op. cit., VI, p. 323. 
117Jbid., VI, p. 120 

118] bid., VI, p. 266. 

1191] Cor. 4:8-10. 
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Appendix I 


The Three Standard Editions of Bishop Hall 
Edition of 1808 


All three of the standard, collected Works of Bishop Hall were 
published in the nineteenth century. 

The earliest of these, edited by Josiah Pratt in 1808, was drawn 
from the original collections of the 17th Century: two folio volumes 
put forth by Bishop Hall, himself, in 1617 and 1634 respectively. The 
third folio appeared after his death in 1662, and his “Moral Works” 
were gathered in a single folio in 1714. 

It was Josiah Pratt who attempted the first complete collection 
based on an orderly arrangement, with glossary, notes, index and table 
of contents. This general arrangement has been followed in the other 
two succeeding editions. 

Pratt has grouped the works together according to their subject- 
matter. The Biographical tracts and the Contemplations comprise the 
first two volumes; the Paraphrase on Hard Texts form the third and 
fourth. The Sermons make up the fifth, in chronological order; the 
Devotional Works, the sixth; the Practical Works, the seventh and 
eighth; and the Polemical Works in the large ninth volume. Finally, 
the Miscellaneous Works are compiled in the tenth volume, with no 
particular order of arrangement other than that of Prose and Poetry. 

The editor has preserved the original style of the bishop, but the 
orthography, punctuation and paragraph division have been modernized 
for the sake of clarity for the modern reader. Translations of the 
chief works in Latin have been given; those translated by Hall have 
the English in parallel columns, while those translated by others have 
the English printed under the Latin. 

Pratt originally thought that he would accompany his edition with 
a life of Bishop Hall, but finding that such a task was a big enterprise 
in itself, he finally decided to let the autobiographical tracts of the author 
speak for themselves. This plan has been followed in the two other 
later editions. 


Edition of 1837 


Peter Hall, a descendent of the bishop, drew heavily upon the 
work of Josiah Pratt for his edition of 1837. The general plan and 
arrangement of the 1808 edition was followed, but the modern orthog- 
raphy was extended to the poetical works also. This was the one phase 
not so treated by Pratt. In addition, the general and glossarial indices 
have been enlarged and extended to include the Satires. 

Translations were provided for most of the Latin works and a 
number of additional annotations were supplied. Of these additional 
notes, the authorities are always given, and where the editor is alone 
responsible an ““H.” is attached. 
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Edition of 1863 


The third and final of the standard editions was published by 
Philip Wynter in 1863. Again, as in the case with Peter Hall, the 
general arrangement of Pratt’s edition of 1808 has been followed. An 
exception to this plan is that, for convenience sake, all the Latin works 
have been placed together in the last volume. Further, only the transla- 
tions from the Latin made either by Bishop Hall or his son Robert have 
been included, the other later translations having been omitted. 

Wynter also has followed Pratt’s plan in putting only the prose 
works in modern orthography, leaving the poetry in the original 
spelling. 

Perhaps the part of the task which required the greatest amount 
of labor was the verification of the passages cited and alluded to in the 
text as well as in the notes. These references thus verified by Wynter, 
along with many additional and very helpful notes, are indicated to the 
reader by angular brackets. Those already examined by Pratt and 
Peter Hall in the two earlier editions are shown by their respective 
names or initials. 

Further, this 1863 edition contains everything that Bishop Hall is 
known to have written. The hitherto unpublished portions consist of 
a few letters from various collections. 

The only other major change from Pratt lies in the omission of 
the glossarial and Scriptural indices. It was felt by Wynter that the 
long list drawn up by Pratt contained for the most part words which 
would give no difficulty of interpretation in the present day. As for 
the Scriptural index, in view of the fact that it referred only to the 
Paraphrases upon Hard Texts, it was felt to be an unnecessary addi- 
tion to the bulk of the work. 


Appendix II 
Selected, Critical Bibliography of Bishop Hall 


Biography 


Ausrey, JOHN, 
Brief Lives, Andrew Clark (ed.), 2 vols. (Oxford, 1898). 
[These are brief biographies, chiefly of contemporaries, but they add little that 
is new for our understanding of Bishop Hall.] | 


FULLER, THOMAS, 
The History of the Worthies of England, 3 vols. Vol. 2 (London, 1890). 
[Excellent and enlightening from the standpoint of contemporary flavor and 
observation. It contains not complete biographies, in any sense of the word, 
but rather good interpretation summed up in pithy phrases.] 


Hook, WALTER FARQUHAR, 
Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. 3 (London, 1845-52). 
[Fairly good biography of Hall, but brief, and leans to the sentimental side.] 
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Jones, THe Rev. Joun, 
Bishop Hall, His Life and Times (London, 1826). 
[An interesting life of Hall, a bit more readable than that by Lewis. It 
makes real effort to place the bishop properly in his period, and also gives a 
brief evaluation of his place in the literary world.] 


Kintocn, T. F., 
The Life and Works of Joseph Hall (London and and New York, Staples 
Press, 1951) pp. 210. 
{This work appeared after the above essay was written. It is the first full 
length biography in almost seventy years.] 


Lewis, GEorGE, 
Life of Bishop Hall (London, 1886). 
[This book has most of the facts concerning Hall’s place in the political and 
theological movements of his time, but it rather dull in that it contains long, 
uninterpreted quotations, and it makes practically no attempt to appraise him 
as a literary personage.] 


Lioyp, Davin, 
Memoirs of the Lives, Actions, Sufferings and Deaths of those that suffered 
by Death, Sequestration, decimation or otherwise for the Protestant Religion 
(London, 1668). 
[Interesting and valuable for the seventeenth century viewpoint, but, as the 
title suggests, not exactly unbiased.] 


Ouiver, GEORGE, 
Lives of the Bishops of Exeter (Exeter, 1861). 
[Good outline of the main facts of Hall’s life.] 


History 


Boceis, R. J. E., 
History of the Diocese of Exeter (Exeter, 1922). 
[Very good account of the history and personages of this important diocese, 
authoritatively handled.] 


BusH, Doucras, 
English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660 (Oxford, 
1945). 
[Excellent treatment of the subject; and excellent for interpreting Hall 
as a literary man, and for giving general literary background of the period.] 


CaLpEerwoop, Davin, 
History of the Kirk of Scotland, Vol. VII (Edinburgh, 1845). 
[A bit out of date in some interpretation, but still an authoritative work in the 
field.] 


Date, R. W., 
History of English Congregationalism (London, 1907). 
[Well-written, interesting and factual account.] 
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Davenport, A., 
The Collected Poems of Joseph Hall. Edited by A. Davenport (Liverpool 
at the University Press, 1949.) 
[Davenport has here collected all the poems known to have been written by 
Hall, and has given an excellent commentary highlighting and explaining 
them. ] 


Davies, G., 
Early Stuarts, 1603-1660 (Oxford, 1937). 
[Good, scholarly, factual.] 


Frere, W. H., 
The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, 1558-1625, 
Vol. V of History of the English Church, W. R. W. Stephens and William 
Hunt (eds.) 8 vols. (London, 1904). 
[Scholarly, yet interesting treatment of the Anglican Church in the times of 
the late Tudor and early Stuart periods, with a sound interpretation throughout. ] 


HENDERSON, 
Religious Life in Seventeenth Century Scotland (Cambridge, 1937). 
[Readable ; good for background of our period.] 


Henson, H. HEnstey, 
Studies in English Religion in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1923). 
[Shows the religious developments in England from the pre-Laudian times, 


but emphasizes, and seems to sympathize with the Sabbatarians, the Presby- 
terians, etc.; Hall is seen primarily as a casuist.] 


Hutton, Hovpren, 
The English Church from the Accession of Charles I to the Death of Anne, 
1625-1714, Vol. VI, History of the English Church, W. R. W. Stephens and 
William Hunt (eds.) 8 vols. (London, 1903). 
[An excellent and sound treatment of the Anglican Church and political times, 
with a fair interpretation of Bishop Hall. This is invaluable for background 
of our period.] 


Jorpan, W. K., 
The Development of Religious Toleration in England, 4 vols. (Cambridge, 
1932). 
[A thorough survey of the subject, but as we naturally would expect, an ap- 
proach with a definite Protestant bias; ams for certain aspects of our 
subject. ] 


Kirk, Ruporr, 
Heaven Upon Earth, and Characters of Vertues and Vices (New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1948). 
[An excellent, scholarly study of these two works of Hall from the stand- 
point of literary form and Neostoic philosophy. The textual problems are pre- 
sented and an analysis of the texts is given.] 
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Kwnappen, M. M., 
Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939). 
[A good survey and interpretation of the Puritan movement in England start- 
ing with Tyndale. An interesting distinction is drawn between Puritanism 
of the sixteenth and that of the seventeenth centuries. Also, good for the 
background of Congregationalism.] 


Masson, Davi, 
Life of John Milton in Connexion with the History of His Time. 3 vols. 
(Vol. II, London, 1894). 
[A scholarly and still definitive work. An interesting and brilliant inter- 
pretation of Milton against his many faceted background.] 


Reap, ConyYERs, 
The Tudors (New York, 1937). 
[A brilliant interpretation of this all-important dynasty. A personal study of 
each monarch is made within the setting of the complex political and religious 
background. ] 


TREVELYAN, GEORGE MACAULAY, 
England Under the Stuarts (New York, 1910). 
[A very good factual, and interesting, study of that period of English history, 
beginning with the advent of James I in 1603 and ending with the death of 
Anne in 1714.] 


Warton, THOMAS, 
History of English Poetry (London, 1840). 
[Still an authoritative survey of the historical development of English litera- 
ture, but more up-to-date studies are now available.] 


Reference Works 


[Also, these following reference works are invaluable for the study of Bishop 
Hall.] 


ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES, A Biographical List of all Known Students, 
Graduates, and Holders of Office at the University of Cambridge from the 
Earliest times to 1900, John Venn and J. A. Venn, compilers (Cambridge, 
1922), Vol. II. 


ANGLICANISM, Compiled and Edited by More, Paul Elmer, and Cross, Frank 
Leslie (Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1935). 
[A valuable cross-section of the thought and practice of the Church of Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, direct from the sources.] 


BURKE’S PEERAGE (Baronetage and Knightage Founded 1826 by John Burke 
and Sir Bernard Burke). 99th ed., London, 1949. 
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Thomas Fuller, Historian and Humorist 


By James Thayer Addison 


O keep your love of peace and your sense of humor in a period 
of revolution, when bitter extremes are contending for mastery, 
Rew Gee is an exceptional achievement. Yet that is the record which 
stands to the credit of Thomas Fuller. Throughout the years of contro- 
versy and conflict which mark the reign of Charles I, the Civil War, and 
the ensuing Interregnum, Fuller was never safely isolated from the trou- 
bles of the day. Whether in college or in the army, in a London pulpit 
or in a country vicarage, he was in close touch with events and alive to 
their meaning. But as preacher, as historian, and even as controversial- 
ist, he remained moderate and humane, with a sanity and charity rare 
in that age. At the same time, however, he was definitely on one side 
in the long contest, loyal to Church and to king, never declining to choose 
when choice was possible, but always refusing to hate. When we add 
to these traits of character the fact that he was one of the most popular 
preachers of his day, an author who made Church history interesting, 
and at all times the wittiest and most entertaining of companions, it be- 
comes clear that he is a friend worth knowing. 


FAMILY AND EDUCATION 


Thomas Fuller illustrates the truth of his own statement that “the 
sons of ministers have never been more successful than when bred in 
the profession of their fathers.” He was born in June, 1608, in the 
village of Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire, where his father, the Rev. 
Thomas Fuller, once fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, was vicar of St. 
Peter’s Church. On the other side, too, there was a Church inheritance, 
for his mother, Judith Davenant, was the sister of John Davenant, whom 
Laud called a Calvinist and who ended his days as bishop of Salisbury. 
With such an ecclesiastical background, he may well have been remem- 
bering his own past when he wrote in his Worthies of England: 


“There goeth a common report, no less uncharitable than 
untrue, yet meeting with many believers thereof, as if clergy- 
men’s sons were generally signally unfortunate, like the sons of 
Eli—Hophni and Phinehas—dissolute in their lives and doleful 
in their deaths . . . But . . . we maintain that clergymen’s 
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children have not been more unfortunate, but more observed, 
than the children of the parents of other professions . . . The 
eminency of their place maketh them exposed and obvious to 
all discoveries. . . . One ill success in their sons maketh. . . 
more impression in the eyes and ears of people than many 
miscarriages of those children whose fathers were of another 
function.’ 


But Fuller, so far from bringing discredit upon his father and his 
episcopal uncle, constitutes the only reason why they are still remem- 
bered. Their influence helped to fix his own position in the theological 
scale of his time and to set the general tone of his thought as a church- 
man. From his youth onward he remained, like them, a conservative 
low churchman, with a strong leaning toward Calvinism, and an aver- 
sion to the revival of Catholic ritual. That was a natural standpoint 
for a man of moderation, for it placed him midway not only in his own 
Church but in the religious life of England. That he was early aware 
of the extremes to be avoided is shown by a brief passage written many 
years later, in which he reminds us that the village of his birth 


“was distanced one good mile west from Achurch, where Mr. 
Browne, founder of the Brownists [the early Congregational- 
ists], did dwell, whom, out of curiosity, when a youth, I often 
visited. It was likewise a mile and a half distant east from 
Lavenden, where Francis Tresham, Esquire, so active in the 
Gunpowder Treason, had a large demesne and ancient habita- 
tion. My nativity may mind me of moderation, whose cradle 
was rocked betwixt two rocks. . . . God grant we may hit the 
golden mean, and endeavor to avoid all extremes; the fanatic 
Anabaptist on the one side, and the fiery zeal of the Jesuit 
on the other, that so we may be true Protestants, or, which is a 
far better name, real Christians indeed.’ 


By the time Fuller was thirteen, in the summer of 1621, he had 
learned enough of Lily’s Latin Grammar from his father and a local 
tutor to be ready for Cambridge. For our only picture of him at that 
age we are indebted to his one seventeenth-century biographer, who 
wrote anonymously, but who truly described himself as a “eulogist.” 
He reports the boy to have been strongly set and robust, ruddy of com- 
plexion, and with curly light hair. That he was also “of a pregnant 
wit” and a really eager student is not difficult to believe. 

His father had naturally chosen for him Queen’s College, of which 
Tom’s uncle, John Davenant (soon to leave for his bishopric) was then 


1Worthies of England (ed. by P. A. Nuttall, 1840), I, 78-80. 
2Mixed Contemplations in Better Times, Pt. II, Sect. 43. 
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president. Since one of the tutors assigned to him was his first cousin 
Edward Davenant, he began life as a newcomer with more advantages 
than most of the freshmen. But to move in boyhood from a village vicar- 
age to a college of more than two hundred members, in a university of 
some three thousand students, was a drastic change. Yet the regimen 
provided for what we should regard as boarding-school boys took ac- 
count of the fact that they needed guidance and protection. They had to 
get up in time for prayers in the chapel at five o’clock in the morning 
(a harsh hour in an English winter), and it was soon after a very early 
breakfast that studies began. Most of these, then as now, were carried 
on with the college tutors, and were supplemented by lectures from uni- 
versity professors and by practice in those public “disputations” in Latin 
which were not inappropriate to the academic life of the Middle Ages, 
but which by 1621 had begun to look a little dusty and artificial. In 
curriculum, too, there had been little change since medieval days, for 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, and scholastic logic and metaphysics re- 
mained the staple diet. Though the universities were just entering a 
period of hopeful change, tradition had so far been little modified, and 
Aristotle was still dominant. 

The statutes aiming to control the conduct of students had been 
revised and elaborated some two generations earlier. Except when at- 
tending lectures or other scholastic exercises, the boys were obliged to 
stay inside their college walls and must not walk abroad in the town 
without special permission. When they did get out, they had to be 
accompanied by a tutor or a master of arts and were forbidden to loaf 
about, to enter taverns, or to attend boxing-matches, cock-fights, or 
dances. Their right to enjoy themselves was further limited by rules 
which denied them the right to read irreligious books, to keep dogs or 
“fierce birds,” or to indulge in cards or dice. Most painful of all require- 
ments, for anyone as fond of talk as Thomas Fuller, was the demand that 
all undergraduate conversation (save in certain offhours) must be car- 
ried on in Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. 

To defy these regulations required considerable courage, for the 
penalties for disobedience were numerous and sometimes heavy. Rustica- 
tion and expulsion are punishments still familiar; but in those days the 
perverse boy might be fined or imprisoned, and once a week there was a 
public ceremony in which a few specimens under eighteen years of age 
were publicly thrashed. The whole system, however, appears on paper 
more exacting than it actually was in Fuller’s time. Since the early 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, many of the laws had been relaxed either 
formally or by common consent; and an observer in Cambridge would 
have found the students wandering about with no little freedom, com- 
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municating in their native tongue, and even enjoying the newly popular 
practice of smoking tobacco.° 

Neither from his brief biographer nor from his own pen have we 
any account of Fuller’s undergraduate years at Cambridge ; but we know 
that he testified in later life his “unfeigned affection” for Queen’s 
College, and that in March, 1625, he received his bachelor of arts degree 
with special mention of his creditable standing. A few weeks earlier, 
John Milton had entered Christ’s College, and at the end of the month 
Charles I was proclaimed king, and the news was greeted at Cambridge 
with feasts and bonfires. 

Three years later, along with two hundred and fifteen others, Fuller 
took his M. A. In those leisurely and loquacious days commencement 
lasted for nine hours, beginning at eight in the morning. The 
little town swarmed with visitors and the inns were crowded with 
their horses and coaches. The streets were thickly lined with varied on- 
lookers as the long procession, brilliant here and there with academic 
colors, moved toward St. Mary’s Church. There officials, students, and 
audience settled down for a solid session of “disputations” and orations 
which accompanied the awarding of degrees in divinity, arts, law, physics, 
and music. On this particular occasion, two of the theses debated were 
“that justifying faith presupposes true repentance,” and “that the seces- 
sion of the English from the Roman Church is not schismatic.” But the 
hours seem not to have been too wearing for flesh and blood to bear, per- 
haps partly because there was present a licensed jester, the “Praevari- 
cator,” who cracked jokes in Latin and made hits at the dons. And 
both at noon and at night there were heavy banquets and wine in 
plenty.* 

Fuller was now ready for direct preparation for the ministry, and 
having failed of election as a fellow of Queen’s, he entered Sidney Sus- 
sex College in 1629 as a “fellow-commoner.” Fuller’s new tutors, how- 
ever, proved so congenial and effective that he wrote their praises in after 
years. Of Richard Lugard, he recorded in his Worthies that _ 


“he held a gentle-strict hand over them, so that none pre- 
sumed on his levity to offend, or were discouraged by his 
severity to amend. He was an excellent Grecian and general 
scholar; old when young, such his gravity in behavior; and 
young when old, such the quickness of his endowments.” 


To have as his other tutor one of the translators of the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible—Dr. Samuel Ward—would be enough to give 
distinction to any course in theology. 


David Masson, Life of Milton, I, 96ff. 
4Masson, I, 144ff. 
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PREACHER, PASTOR AND AUTHOR 


By this time, Fuller had been a student in Cambridge for eight 
years. In those days the pace was gentler, and the longing to leave 
school and plunge into practical work was perhaps less urgent than it 
has since become. Yet a man like Fuller, who was not primarily a 
scholar, would surely have welcomed an opening which came to him in 
1630, when he-was still only twenty-two. He was then elected by the 
master and fellows of Corpus Christi College to the “perpetual curacy” 
or vicarage of St. Benet’s Church in Cambridge. This appointment not 
only gave him financial aid; it also provided his first opportunity for 
the preaching and the pastoral care for which his varied gifts so clearly 
fitted him. His power of self-expression and his warmly sociable love 
of people were given freer outlet than the study of Hebrew and the 
Church Fathers had afforded. Though by this time he must have been 
ordained as deacon and probably as priest, he continued to live at Sidney 
Sussex and to be mainly occupied with his books. 

Of Fuller’s sermons at St. Benet’s, we have a series of examples 
in the volume published more than twenty years later, and entitled 
A Comment on Ruth. Here he declares that his ideal is “not to tickle 
the ears, teach the heads, or please the brains of the people,” but to aim 
that his words “might soak and sink to the roots of their hearts.” 
Though the best of his preaching produced this deeper result, few of his 
sermons are wanting in those lighter effects at which he professes not to 
aim. These early efforts, however, contain no passages of lasting in- 
terest, unless we except a comment on the Puritans who at that moment 
were founding the Massachusetts Bay Colony. As an example of how 
these ancestors of many descendants appeared in the eyes of a comfortable 
middle-of-the-road Anglican, we may cite this passage : 


“Now if any do demand of me my opinion concerning 
our brethren which of late left this kingdom to advance a 
plantation in New England, surely I think, as St. Paul said 
concerning virgins, ‘He had received no commandment from 
the Lord,’ so I cannot find any just warrant to encourage men 
to undertake this removal, but think rather the counsel best that 
King Joash presented to Amaziah—Tarry at home.’ Yet as 
for those that are already gone, far be it from us to conceive 
them to be such to whom we may not say ‘God speed’. . . but 
let us pity them and pray for them, for sure they have no need 
of our mocks which I am afraid have too much of their own 
miseries. I conclude, therefore, of the two Englands, what our 
Savior saith of the two wines . . . ‘No man having tasted of 
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the old, presently desireth the new, for he saith the old is 
better.’ 


Fuller had been serving his new parish only a few weeks when his 
pastoral devotion was put to a severe test by the outbreak of the plague 
in Cambridge. From the spring of 1630 until the following winter, the 
disease continued to ravage the town, where more than three hundred 
died. The colleges closed at various times during the spring, and very 
few students returned in the fall. In a letter of Joseph Meade, a fellow 
of Christ's College, a contemporary account survives: 


“Our university is in a manner wholly dissolved, all meet- 
ings and exercises ceasing. In many colleges almost none left. 
In ours of twenty-seven messes we have not five. Our gates 
strictly kept, none but Fellows to go forth, or any to be let in 
without the consent of the major part of our Society, of which 
we have been seven [Fellows] at home at this instant... . 
Our butcher, baker, and chandler bring the provisions to the 
college gates, where the steward and cook receive them. We 
have taken all our officers we need into the college, and none 
must stir out; if he doth, he is to come no more . . . Thus we 
live as close prisoners, and I hope without danger.”® 


Though with such precautions a few within the colleges might hope 
to live without danger, Fuller was not one of them, for, as the parish 
registers testify, he continued to serve his parishioners of St. Benet’s 
through these months of fear and foreboding. 

It was in the following year, when he was twenty-three, that Fuller’s 
first published work appeared—Davids Hainous Sinne, Heartie Re- 
pentance, Heavie Punishment, a small volume of seven-line stanzas 
versifying some of the less devout passages in the life of David. With 
its strained metaphors and far-fetched conceits, it met the poetic re- 
quirements of the day, but even then it could hardly have passed for 
true poetry. 

Here is the passage which tells of David’s yielding to desire for 
Bathsheba : 


“Thus he that conquered men and beasts most cruel, 
(Whose greedy paws with felon goods were found), 
Answer’d Goliath’s challenge in a duel, 
And laid the giant grovelling on the ground ; 
He that of Philistines two hundred slew, 
No whit appalled at their grisly hue, 
Him one frail woman’s beauty did subdue.” 


5Sermons, ed. by J. E. Bailey, I, 14. 
6J. E. Bailey, Life of Thomas Fuller, 117. 
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And David’s “heavie punishment” was the death of Bathsheba’s 
child: 


“As when a tender rose begins to blow, 
Yet scarce unswaddled is, some wanton maid, 
Pleased with the smell, alluréd with the show, 
Will not reprieve it till it hath displayed 
The folded leaves: but to her breast applies 
Th’ abortive bud, where coffinéd it lies, 
Losing the blushing dye before it dies. 
So this babe’s life, newly begun, did end.”” 


Once again, in the year before he died, Fuller wrote another long 
poem, a Panegyric to His Majesty King Charles II; but after thirty 
years his poetry had not improved. 

Quite unrelated to his first venture as an author was his appoint- 
ment by his uncle Bishop Davenant as prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Though the office carried with it a substantial income and involved the 
oversight of a parish in Dorsetshire, residence was not required, the 
duties were light, and for at least two years more, Fuller continued to 
spend the greater part of his time in Cambridge. The honor would 
hardly be worth mentioning were it not that in most of his books he 
describes himself as “Prebendary of Sarum” [Salisbury], counting that 
title the most honorable and the most nearly permanent of those he 
bore. 

Since he probably discharged his new duties only during vacation 
periods, Fuller was undoubtedly in Cambridge in the following March 
when King Charles and Queen Henrietta paid a state visit to the uni- 
versity. These royal appearances brought unqualified joy to the students, 
whose days were all too seldom enlivened by legitimate amusements. 
The processions, the feasts, and the play-acting of one or two days made 
the whole term memorable. The sovereigns, however, had need of great 
powers of endurance, for the last time King James was received at Cam- 
bridge he had to sit through five hours of welcoming oratory. But 
everybody enjoyed the plays. Usually they were in Latin, and some- 
times they were composed for the occasion. How closely at such times 
undergraduates of all eras and places resemble each other appears from a 
paragraph in the regulations issued before the king arrived by the vice- 
chancellor and heads of colleges: 


“Item :—that no tobacco be taken in the hall nor anywhere 
else publicly, and that neither at their standing in the streets, 
nor before the comedy begin, nor all the time there, any rude 


7Bailey, 126, 130. 
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or immodest exclamations be made; nor any humming, hawk- 
ing, whistling, hissing, or laughing be used, or any stamping or 
knocking, nor any such other uncivil or unscholastic or boyish 
demeanor, upon any occasion ; nor that any clapping of hands be 
had until the ‘Plaudite’ at the end of the Comedy, except His 
Majesty, the Queen, or others of the best quality here do 
apparently begin the same.””* 


Less than three weeks after these festival days, Fuller suffered a 
loss which brought him new responsibilities. His father’s death early 
in April left him as the chief support of his mother, two sisters, and a 
younger brother who was shortly to enter the university. He may well 
have been thinking of his father when he once wrote of “The Faithful 
Minister” that “he lives in too bare a pasture to die fat. . . . It is well 
if he hath gathered any flesh, being more in blessing than in bulk.” It 
was another two years, however, before he found added resources and a 
home of his own. In 1634 his uncle again met his needs by providing 
him with the rectory of Broad Windsor in Dorsetshire, the first of the 
country parishes in which he used his ample leisure for the enrichment 
of English literature. 

During the following year, Fuller maintained a nominal residence 
in Cambridge in order to complete the requirements for the bachelor of 


divinity degree which was awarded him at commencement in June, 1635, 
in the presence of an admiring delegation from Broad Windsor. 


“At his coming to Cambridge he was most welcomely 
treated and saluted by his friends and acquaintance, and visited 
by almost all considerable persons of the university and town; 
especially of his former parishioners of St. Benet.” 


We can scarcely credit the further report of his biographer that 
this commencement cost him £140, “an evidence of his liberality and 
largeness of mind proportionable to his other capacities”; but the pro- 
vision of elaborate feasts for an indefinite number of friends and relatives 
was a burdensome custom of the day. And the celebration marked, too, 
the end of fourteen years’ study and the moment of farewell to the uni- 
versity which he was always to love and whose history he was later to 
write. In spite of the pain which the occasion involved, he may have 
been partly consoled by the fact that a period of unwelcome change had 
begun at Cambridge. William Laud was now archbishop of Canterbury ; 
with the king he had visited Cambridge two years before ; and ever since 
he had been exerting himself to make the university less Puritan and 
more Catholic. The alterations in church equipment and ritual which 


8Masson, I, 186. 
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to him were signs of decency and order appeared to others as sheer 
“popery.” Whatever the merits of the case, it was true that when Laud 
had once determined that it was his duty to improve a situation, there was 
little peace to be enjoyed by anyone in the neighborhood. Though the 
tolerant, Protestant-minded Fuller found the Laudian program and 
methods thoroughly distasteful, he could never have dreamed that they 
were among the threatening portents of a civil war less than ten years off. 

Before Fuller began to play his small part at the center of coming 
events, he enjoyed six years of peace in the country, years which wit- 
nessed his marriage and the publication of his first important book. It 
must have been about the time of his mother’s death, perhaps in 1637, 
that he married a woman whose Christian name was Ellen, and who is 
described in Fuller’s early Life** as “a virtuous young gentlewoman.” 
Since no record of the marriage appears either at Broad Windsor or at 
Salisbury, we do not know who she was. We know only that their one 
child, a son, was born in 1641, and that later in the same year Ellen 
died. While there is no reason to suppose that their married life was 
anything but happy, it is probable that the first Mrs. Fuller had no 
great influence upon her husband, and did nothing to alter his convic- 
tion that “excellently doth the apostle argue the distance and dignity 


of men above women,” and that “learning in a woman is but little to 
be prized.” 


FIRST IMPORTANT BOOK: THE HOLY WAR. 


The Holy War, published in 1639, was Fuller’s first substantial 
work, and, with five editions by 1652, was to prove one of the most 
popular. This history of the Crusades was an ambitious undertaking, 
written, of course, with small knowledge of what a modern scholar would 
regard as the most important sources. Yet it has always made good 
reading through its remarkable narrative power. The author’s “way of 
telling a story,” as Charles Lamb noted, “for its eager liveliness and the 
perpetual running commentary of the narrator, happily blended with 
the narration, is perhaps unequalled.” In the Dedication the reader is 
tempted to go further by these quotable comments on history : 


“History maketh a young man to be old without either 
wrinkles or grey hairs; privileging him with the experience 
of age without either the infirmities or inconveniences thereof. 
Yea, it not only maketh things past present, but enableth one 
to make a rational conjecture of things to come.” 


8-aThis was an anonymous work, first published in 1661. See Bibliography 
at the end of this essay. 
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And at the conclusion of four books of the History comes this sharp 
summary of the Crusades: 


“Thus, after an hundred ninety and four years, ended the 
Holy War; for continuance the longest, for money spent the 
costliest, for bloodshed the cruellest, for pretences the most 
pious, for the true intent the most politic the world ever saw. 
And at this day the Turks, to spare the Christians their pains of 
coming so long a journey to Palestine, have done them the un- 


welcome courtesy to come more than half the way to give them 
a meeting.” 


While The Holy War was being written and published, Charles 
and Laud had been engaged in a holy war of their own to make Scot- 
land conform to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church of 
England. Thanks to the combination of stupidity and energy which they 
represented, the Scots by 1639 had been goaded into a little war with 
England, which ended ingloriously for the forces of the king, and which 
left him so nearly penniless that for the first time in eleven years he 
had to convene a Parliament. 

As we have noted in following the career of Laud,*> the Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury, composed of bishops and clerical 
delegates, met at the same time Parliament assembled. Because of his 
popularity and influence in his own diocese, Fuller had been elected 
proctor for Bristol. He thus found himself one of a gathering that was to 
become famous, and dangerously close to the hot center of a national crisis. 
When, after the dissolution of Parliament, Convocation went on to pass 
the legislation we have described in an earlier essay, Fuller disagreed with 
many of the acts, but he signed the notorious canons. Though he had 
convictions and was unwilling to conceal them, he was always too easy- 
going to defy a dominant majority. But that he was not unconscious 


of the profound seriousness of the struggle thus openly begun is evident 
from words that he later wrote: 


“From this very time did God begin to gather the twigs 
of that rod [civil war] wherewith soon after He intended to 
whip a wanton nation.” 


Before he returned to Dorset, leaving a London humming with 
discontent, Fuller had made many acquaintances who were to prove 
useful to him, and had arranged for the publication within a few months 
of a volume of eight sermons with the catchy title, Joseph’s Parti- 
Colored Coat. Treating of a wide variety of topics, these sermons show 


8-bSee the first essay in this issue, 
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most of the characteristics of their author’s later preaching. Compared 
with other products of that homiletical age, they are brief, lively, and 
practical. In contrast with the majority of his clerical contemporaries, 
Fuller’s emphasis was personal and ethical rather than doctrinal or con- 
troversial. Though always a conscious and skillful literary artist, he 
is often colloquial in style, and his constant use of anecdotes, illustra- 
tions, and vivid metaphors must have made his preaching almost con- 
tinuously interesting. 

After alienating the strongest elements in England, Charles found 
himself, during the summer, engaged in the second war with Scot- 
land, the outcome of which was a set of peace terms, which practically 
involved the payment of tribute. More desperately in need of money 
than ever, he took the inevitable step of convening a new Parliament, 
which met on November 3rd. Dealing first with matters of far greater 
consequence, the House of Commons then passed in the following April 
a resolution fining all the members of Convocation for their illegal actions. 
Compared with the £20,000 fine inflicted on Laud, Fuller’s £200 
seemed small; but as the House of Lords failed to concur, no one had to 
pay. Both houses, however, agreed to suppress cathedral establishments, 
including prebends, with the result that Fuller was deprived of his 
prebend at Salisbury for the next twenty years. The experience was his 
first direct taste of Parliament’s growing power. As to what that “two- 
handed engine” might some day accomplish, he could scarcely help 
wondering when he compared the May of 1640 with the May of 1641— 
the king defied, Laud in the Tower, and Strafford, after his superb 
legal fight for life, awaiting execution. 


PREACHING AND WRITING DURING TENSION AND 
STRIFE 


London, nevertheless, was still a perfectly safe place for a priest 
of the Church of England. Fuller had acquired a taste for city life, and 
had just suffered the loss of a large part of his income. His next move, 
therefore, was to seek his fortune as a preacher in London, whither he 
returned in the spring of 1642. It was a time when the pulpit exerted an 
influence of exceptional power, and when the bitter controversies of the 
day provided the chief topics, especially for Puritan divines. Fuller, 
however, was not one of the “ambitious clergymen” whom he described as 
those who, reversing “the silver trumpets of the sanctuary” and “putting 
the wrong end into their mouths, make what was appointed to sound 
Religion, to signify Rebellion.” But while never political or violent in his 
utterances, he was always popular. Already he was sufficiently well 
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known to be invited to preach in various London churches, and within 
a brief time he had been called to be “lecturer” or chaplain at the Chapel 
of St. Mary Savoy. This church had outgrown its original function as 
the chapel of a hospital founded by Henry VII, and now served the needs 
of a large congregation of gentry and nobility, for the most part royalist 
in their sympathies. It was to this attractive and congenial group that 
Fuller was to minister for the next year, through one of the most ex-. 
citing periods in the city’s history. 

In a year which began with the final departure of the king from 
London and with growing preparations for war, we must count as only a 
minor event the publication of Fuller’s The Holy State and the Profane 
State. Yet a book must be of some consequence to be republished two 
hundred years after it was written, and to excite the admiration of Lamb 
and Coleridge. It consists of four books. The first treats of family 
characters, such as “The Good Husband,” and ‘The Good Wife’; the 
second, of characters in business and the professions—‘The Good Ad- 
vocate,” ““The Good Physician,” and others. In Book III we find essays 
on general topics—‘‘Of Hospitality,” “Of Jesting,” and the like. Com- 
pleting The Holy State, the fourth book gives us such political char- 
acters as “The Wise Statesman” and “The Ambassador.” The Profane 
State is set forth in Book V, where the author describes evil characters 
like “The Harlot,” “The Witch,” and “The Tyrant.” As illustrations 
of the varied types portrayed (three-fourths of which are “good’’), there 
are inserted after most of them brief lives of notable figures—the first 
examples of those biographical sketches which were to prove Fuller’s 
favorite literary genre. 


Though the titles employed throughout the work might suggest that 
we have here a series of typical portraits from life, something like the 
“Characters” of Theophrastus, as a matter of fact the writer’s purpose 
and method are not dramatic but didactic. It is really a book of practical 
moral philosophy which, as a recent critic has noted, might well have 
borrowed the title of Jeremy Taylor’s masterpiece and adapted it to read 
“The Rule and Exercises of Sane and Foolish Living.”® For the word 
“holy” is misleading, since Fuller never writes about holiness nor is he 
chiefly concerned that his readers should advance in sanctity. This is 
not a devotional treatise like some of Jeremy Taylor or Richard Baxter. 
It is a collection of common-sense maxims of worldly wisdom, giving 
sensible advice on the conduct of life. Much of the counsel given, in fact, 
has no specially Christian coloring, and might have been composed by 
a high-minded Stoic or a Confucianist. 


*Houghton, W. E., Formation of . . . Fuller’s Holy and Profane States, 
p. 32. 
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The style is highly polished, the work of an artist who was well 
aware of the neat and pithy quality of his sentences and of the pointed 
effects which he could produce. So carefully compact is the phrasing, 
and so frequent is the use of balance and antithesis, that many of the lines 
read like popular proverbs. “He knows little who will tell his wife 
all he knows.” “He whose own worth doth speak, need not speak of his 
own worth.” “Edged tools thrown in merriment may wound reputa- 
tions.” But perhaps the most marked characteristic of Fuller’s style, 
obvious in all his writing, is his constant use of lively metaphors and 
similes. This trait is not due to rhetorical effort; it arises from the fact 
that Fuller naturally thought in pictures. Ideas in his mind sprang to 
life in pictorial form. That is one reason why he can usually make sup- 
posedly dull subjects interesting. At least half the passages which we 
shall later quote from his works will illustrate this point, but a few we 
may cite here for that express purpose. 

Writing for example, of “The Good General” (whom he was soon to 
know in the person of Sir Ralph Hopton), he records that 


“he is pious in the ordering of his own life. Some falsely con- 
ceive that religion spoileth the spirit of a general, as bad as a 
rainy day doth his plume of feathers, making it droop and hang 
down ; whereas indeed piety only begets true prowess.” 


Treating “Of Anger” he enjoins us, 


“Be not mortally angry with any for a venial fault. He will 
make a strange combustion in the state of his soul who, at the 
landing of every cockboat, sets the beacons on fire.” 


To those contemplating marriage he gives this advice: 


“Let there be no great disproportion in age. They that 
marry ancient people merely in expectation to bury them, hang 
themselves in hope that one will come and cut the halter.” 


And in rapid narrative, too, the same vivid concreteness of language 
is evident, as when he tells us of Drake’s action before the assault on 
Nombre de Dios: 


“He heard his men muttering amongst themselves of the 
strength and greatness of the town: and when men’s heads are 
once fly-blown with buzzes of suspicion, the vermin multiply 
instantly, and one jealousy begets another.” 


It is upon this originality in expression that The Holy State depends 
for its permanent appeal as literature. Its author’s ideas and observa- 
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tions are seldom more than correct and conventional, and they would 
never have survived if their form had been equally undistinguished. 
Some of the little chapters, nevertheless, are of biographical interest for 
the evidence they give of Fuller’s own likes and dislikes. How trying 
at times to the patience of a quick and brilliant mind must have been 
the constant association with the country-folk of his parish, appears, for 
instance, in such a paragraph as this: 


“Many country people must be impertinent before they can 
be pertinent, and cannot give evidence about a hen but first they 
must begin with it in the egg.” 


These are the same parishioners, dozing now and then during ser- 
mons, of whom he wrote, “ ’T is a shame when the church itself is a 
coemeterium, wherein the living sleep above ground as the dead do be- 
neath.” His natural distaste for the pedantry from which he was singu- 
larly free is obvious from his admiration for ““The Good Schoolmaster,” 
who 


“out of his school is no whit pedantical in carriage or discourse ; 
contenting himself to be rich in Latin, though he doth not jingle 
with it in every company wherein he comes.” 


Even his prejudices in the field of recreation may be noted here 
and there, as when he speaks with real feeling about fishing. 


“Fishing with an angle is to some rather a torture than a 
pleasure—to stand an hour as mute as the fish they mean to 
take.” 


Such a frank avowal makes many of us wish that there were more 
anti-fishing literature, and that all the good writing on the subject were 
not so complacently pro-fishing. 

But at a deeper level there are evident on more than one page the 
convictions and ideals which guided Fuller’s life. When he treats of “The 
Faithful Minister,” we have every reason to believe that he is depicting 
not simply the man he would like to be but the man he was well known 
to be. 


“He endeavors to get the general love and goodwill of his 
parish. . . . Yet he humors them not in his doctrine to get 
their love, for such a spaniel is worse than a dumb dog. He 
shall sooner get their goodwill by walking uprightly than by 
crouching and creeping. If pious living and painful laboring 
in his calling will not win their affection, he counts it gain to 
lose them. . . . He detesteth affected gravity, which is rather 
on men than in them. . . . He is moderate in his tenets and 
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opinions. . . . He is sociable and willing to do any courtesy 
for his neighbor ministers. . . . Our minister lives sermons.” 


Of the moderation which he attributes to the ideal minister, he was 
himself a notable example at a time when there was every inducement to 
forsake moderation for excess. When he writes “Of Moderation,” there- 
fore, he declares his own lifelong creed and affords us a guide to the 
interpretation of his career. 


“Moderation is not a halting betwixt two opinions, when 
the through-believing of one of them is necessary to salvation : 
no pity is to be shown to such voluntary cripples. . . . Nor is 
it a lukewarmness in those things wherein God’s glory is con- 
cerned. . . . But it is a mixture of discretion and charity in 
one’s judgment. . . . The lukewarm man eyes only his own 
ends and particular profit ; the moderate man aims at the good of 
others and unity of the Church. . . . In matters of moment, 
indeed, none are more zealous. He thriftily treasures up his 
spirits for that time, who, if he had formerly rent his lungs for 
every trifle, would have wanted breath in points of importance.” 


No better opportunity for practicing these principles could have 
been offered to any preacher than that which met Fuller in London 
during the crowded months of tension and strife which followed his 
acceptance of the Savoy lectureship. On August 22nd, the king raised 
his standard at Nottingham, and on October 23rd there was fought the 
indecisive battle of Edgehill. The Civil War had officially begun. 
Knowing as we do how and when it was to end, it is difficult for us to 
realize how uncertain at the time was the outcome, and how genuine in 
the minds of most men was the possibility of accomodation and mutual 
agreement. To exert all his influence toward such a peaceful solution 
was Fuller’s steady aim. Of the sermons he wrote at this period, the 
three which survive give evidence of his attitude and purpose—the 
attitude of fair-minded moderation and the purpose to end the shedding 
of blood. 

On Holy Innocents’ Day, December 28, 1642, Fuller preached a 
sermon with the text, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” After citing and 
illustrating the evils of war “which destroys Christian people and dis- 
graces Christian profession,” he turns 


“to consider what be the hindrances to peace. . . . The general 
hindrance is this: the many national sins of our kingdom being 
not repented of. I say, of our kingdom, not of one army alone. 
Think not that the King’s army is like Sodom, not ten righteous 
men init. . . . and the other army like Zion, consisting all of 
saints. No; there be drunkards on both sides, and swearers 
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on both sides, and whoremongers on both sides . . . I never 
knew or heard of an army all of saints, save the holy army of 
martyrs, and those, you know, were dead first. . . . Thus every- 
one is more ready to throw dirt in another’s face than to wash 
his own clean.” 


With the same calm readiness to see faults and virtues on both 
sides, he concedes that the Church of England has allowed errors in 
doctrine and innovations in practice to creep in, which would justify 
Puritan protests ; but he insists that in all essentials the national Church 
is sound, and that the greatest hindrances to peace have been the Roman 
Catholics and the extreme schismatic Protestants. As the surest remedy 
for settling religious strife, he urges that the fighting be halted and a 
religious conference called. 


“The best and only way to purge these errors out is in a 
fair and peaceable way; for the sword cannot discern between 
truth and error; it may have two edges, but hath never an eye. 
Let there on God’s blessing be a Synod of truly grave, pious, 
and learned divines; and let them both fairly dispute and fully 
decide what’s true, what’s false; what ceremonies are to be re- 
tained, what to be rejected; and let civil authority stamp their 
command upon it, to be generally received under what penalty 
their discretion shall think fitting. But as long as war lasts, 


no hope of any such agreement: this must be a work for peace 
to perform.” 


Meanwhile, what can private persons do to “advance a reasonable 
and happy accomodation?” For one thing, Fuller reminds them, they 
“can banish out of [their] mouths all words and phrases of contempt 
and reproach . . . which the malice of men hath minted and fastened 
on opposite parties.” And the positive steps which they take are to 
continue constant in prayer, and to voice their convictions and hopes in 
earnest petitions both to King and to Parliament. That the preacher 
was ready to act on his own advice is proved by the fact that a week later 
Fuller was one of six who left. London for Oxford, bearing a petition to 
the king. Whether it would ever have proved successful we can only 
guess, for the deputies were halted by an outpost of the Parliamentary 
forces; “scandalous books against the Parliament,” and letters in cipher 
were found on the persons of several of Fuller's companions; and the 
delegation was conducted back to the city and their project cancelled 
by Parliament. 

To those who are accustomed to the intense character of modern 
warfare, with its regimentation of opinion and its painting of all issues 
in sharp black and white, it is surprising to observe how relatively easy- 
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going was the English Civil War, in how many shades of grey the issues 
were presented, and for how long a time both sides were reluctant to 
press matters to violent extremes. Thus a year and a half after the out- 
break of war, we find Fuller, a known royalist, in a London where the 
Parliamentary party was in full control, preaching in Westminster Abbey 
on March 27, 1643, the anniversary of the king’s accession to the throne. 

The sermon does more credit to the preacher’s courage than to his 
intelligence. He is cautious enough to spend most of his time talking 
about the historical background of his biblical text. But toward the 
close he boldly praises Charles. 


“Look above him; to his God, how he is pious! Look 
beneath to his subjects, how he is pitiful! Look about him; how 
he is constant to his wife, careful for his children! Look near 
him ; how he is good to his servants! Look far from him; how 
he is just to foreign princes!” 


No one would think of blaming Fuller for lauding the private vir- 
tues of Charles, for that has been the chief resource of all his later ad- 
mirers, who forget that stupidity and duplicity are not inconsistent with 
chastity, nor yet with a certain type of piety. But when Fuller proceeds 
to praise the king for the achievements of the Long Parliament, he be- 
trays an innocence which must have amused some of his hearers. Among 


the “many favors conferred upon us by our King in so few years” (favors 
for which the people should be deeply grateful), he cites 


“ship-money condemned, monoplies removed, Star Chamber 
itself censured, High Commission levelled . . . offensive can- 
ons declined . . . triennial Parliaments settled, and the present 
indefinitely prolonged.” 


Considering that these changes, originating in Parliament, were 
exacted from an obstinately reluctant sovereign, we can only conclude 
that Fuller, always completely sincere, had very little grasp of political 
realities. He really thought that a fortunate people owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to a gracious and enlightened king. 

After such outspoken praise of King Charles, it might have been 
prophesied that Fuller would not long remain in London. Yet his 
preaching was so popular and his views so temperate that he was still 
allowed to do much as he liked, and to continue for some months more 
to serve his congenial parishioners. His next important sermon, how- 
ever, proved to be one too many. On July 27th, at the Savoy Chapel, he 
preached on the subject of “Reformation.” 

It was a time, of course, when reformation both in Church and state 
was in full progress, endlessly discussed in theory and increasingly 
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realized in action. As the most conspicuous example, there had begun 
that very month the first of many long sessions of the “Assembly of 
Divines” at Westminster. Institutions and traditions, long thought in- 
violable, were now fighting for their lives. Especially in the field of 
Church reform, all sorts of plans were in the air, ranging from slight 
modifications of existing Anglicanism to the establishment by force of 
complete Presbyterianism. And around the edges of this conflict hovered 
what was then regarded (to use a modern phrase) as “the lunatic fringe” 
of Independents, the future Congregationalists and Baptists. 

What particularly exasperated the conventional Fuller was the fact 
that almost anybody felt able to propose plans for reformation. An un- 
ripe acquaintance with an infallible Bible, an angry temper, and a loud 
voice seemed to be qualifications enough for any who would challenge 
beliefs and usages sanctified by centuries of orderly piety. 

After the customary introduction of wearisome length, Fuller began 
the vital part of his sermon by reducing to a minimum any need for 
reformation in the Church of England. He pronounced its Thirty-nine 
Articles to be pure gold with no dross, though he acknowledged that 
in certain matters of ritual and practice faults might be found and 
amended. 


“A through reformation we and all good men do desire 
with as strong affections, though perhaps not with so loud a 
noise, as any whatsoever. The highest clamor doth not always 
argne the greatest earnestness. But with this qualification, that 
by ‘through reformation’ we mean such a one whereof we are 
capable . . . made with all due and Christian moderation.” 


He then proceeds to state who have the right to undertake reforma- 
tion and what sort of persons they ought to be. “Mere private Christians 
may not intermeddle with public reforming of a Church’”—which is just 
what the Assembly of Divines was then earnestly trying to do. “Only 
the Supreme Power,” he insists, has “a lawful calling to reform a 
Church.” At this critical point, when he might have pronounced 
whether King or Parliament was that “Supreme Power,” he avoids, not 
without good reason, one of the great issues of the hour, and simply de- 
clares that he leaves it to statesmen to decide where that authority lies. 
He is frank and explicit, however, as to the qualifications for reformers. 
They must have piety, knowledge, magnanimity, and “Christian discre- 
tion.” Though he undoubtedly thought that at least three of these virtues 
were lacking in Puritan enthusiasts, he does not say so, and up to this 
point he gives no offence. 

But he shows himself incurably Anglican when he goes on to demand 
that any changes to be made must be carried out with all “reverence and 
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respect to the [ancient Church] Fathers” and “to the memories of our 
first reformers,” among whom he names Cranmer, Ridley, and others. 
And as if these requirements were not cramping enough for radical 
Protestants, he adds one more which could only infuriate them. They 
must show “‘carefulness not to give just offence to the Papists,” for 
“though Papists forget their duty to us, let us remember our duty to 
them.” This last touch is a perfect example of Fuller’s cool fair-minded- 
ness, but in London in the summer of 1643 nothing was so rare—or so 
generally offensive—as cool fair-mindedness. To talk about “a duty to 
Papists” was to imply that one owed an obligation to poisonous traitors 
and idolators, if not to Satan himself. No wonder that the sermon on 
many counts (but on this count chiefly) was promptly attacked in a 
violent pamphlet—‘a book written. . . . wherein I was taxed for popish 
compliance.” 


WITH THE KING AT OXFORD AND EXETER 


Though he was now almost the last orthodox Anglican priest re- 
maining in London, Fuller’s stay might still have been prolonged if he 
had not refused to sign, without reservations, the “Parliamentary Cove- 


nant,” demanding of all persons in London and Westminster an oath 
not to assist in any fashion “the forces raised by the King without the 
consent of Parliament.” He had long hated and hesitated to acknowledge 
the need to take sides in the war; but since the time had now come, 
there could be for him only one decision—to give the best he had to his 
Church and his sovereign. Early in August, therefore, he left London 
for the king’s court at Oxford. “I withdrew myself into the King’s 
parts,” he recorded in after years; “which (I hope) I may no less safely 
than I do freely confess, because punished for the same with loss of my 
livelihood.” 

Fuller lodged in Lincoln College, to which in his Church History 
he paid grateful tribute for the hospitality he found there, though he 
could not stifle the complaint that his stay of three months cost him as 
much as all his years at Cambridge. Relieved of the need of preparation 
for regular preaching, he could devote his time to study and writing, and 
we have evidence that at this time he began in earnest to collect that 
miscellaneous material which was to contribute such varied interest to 
his future Pisgah-Sights, Church History of Britain, and Worthies of 
England. For any writer as curious and as industrious as he, the 
Bodleian Library must have proved a fascinating center, and all around 
him, from all over England, were more kinds of people to talk with 
than he had ever known. 
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The only piece of writing, however, which we can attribute to this 
period was his answer to the attack upon his sermon On Reformation by 
one John Saltmarsh. Though here he meets ill nature with reasonably 
good nature, both works make equally dull reading. Yet there is one 
passage in which his keen sense of justice leads to a flash of indignation 
that shows the man at his best. His opponent had made a contemptuous 
reference to Archbishop Laud, then in the Tower, to which Fuller gave 
this spirited retort : 


“If ‘Canterbury’ hath misbehaved himself, his friends for 
him desire no more and foes to him should grant no less, than a 
legal trial. But insult not on any man’s sufferings. Organs 
I dare say are not so offensive in churches [many Puritans 
abhorred them] as the making of music on men in misery. 
Time was when you set as much by a smile from ‘Canterbury’ 
as he still sets little by a scoff from you.” 


But the best part of this long dead pamphlet is the introductory letter 
addressed to his former parishoners at St. Mary Savoy, which not only 
reveals the warmth of his pastoral affection but indicates his attitude 
toward the war as it entered its second year. The letter begins: 


‘My dear parish, for so I dare call you, as conceiving that 
although my calamities have divorced me from your bed and 
board, the matrimonial knot betwixt us is not yet rescinded.” 


And these are among his closing words: 


“Only this I add also: pray daily to God to send us a good 
and happy peace, before we be all brought to utter confusion. 
You know how I, in all my sermons unto you, by leave of my 
text, would have a passage in the praise of peace. Still I am of 
the same opinion. The longer I see this war, the less I like 
it and the more I loathe it. Not so much because it threatens 
temporal ruin to our kingdom, as because it will bring a general 
spiritual hardness of hearts.” 


! 

For the king and his supporters the war at the moment was going 
remarkably well. Though his headquarters were at Oxford, there was 
then no thought that Oxford was “the home of lost causes.” The great 
port of Bristol, second only to London, had recently surrendered to a 
royalist army, and there was good ground for hope that success would 
continue. Partly for this reason, Fuller’s known moderation and desire 
for peaceful compromise, so far from making new friends for him, brought 
him into disrepute as a lukewarm adherent to the cause. Having suffered 
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in London for being too strong for the king, he was now looked at askance 
for not being strong enough. 

One way was open to him, however, by which he could prove his 
loyalty, make his small contribution toward winning the war, and in- 
cidentally become once more self-supporting. He could join the king’s 
army. This step he took sometime in November, when he had the good 
fortune to be offered the post of chaplain to Lord Hopton, one of the few 
successful generals under the command of Charles. Hopton was not 
only able; as a royalist of temperate disposition and a Christian of gen- 
uine piety, he was just the kind of leader for whom Fuller could work 
with profit and satisfaction. 

We know few of the details of Fuller’s life during the next ten 
months. We can trace the course of Hopton’s army in the field, but that 
tells us nothing of the chaplain’s personal experiences, and leaves us 
with the regret that he did not use his rare talent for story-telling in re- 
cording what he went through during the war. Few chaplains, indeed, 
have ever been so well equipped to play the part of war correspondent. 
But writing for him meant composing either sermons or the kind of his- 
tory that results from antiquarian research. And for that, as he said, he 
then had “‘little list or leisure.” “All that time,” he explained, “I could 


not live to study who did only study to live.” Yet according to his early 
biographer he never missed a chance, when with the troops in various 
parts of England, to collect the historical data which filled his future 
works. 


Having spent part of the winter in the great royalist stronghold of 
Basing House in Hampshire, Fuller was in Oxford again in May, 1644, 
and on the 10th of that month preached before the king in St. Mary’s 
Church. Three months later we find him at Exeter, which Charles 
visited on September 14th. In the interval the king’s forces had suf- 
fered heavy defeat at Marston Moor, and the queen, soon after giving 
birth to the Princess Henrietta Anne at Exeter, had fled to France. 
While at Exeter, the king conferred with Lady Anne Dalkeith, to 
whose care the queen had entrusted their infant daughter, and probably 
at her suggestion appointed Fuller to be chaplain to the princess. Such 
a change of vocation was extreme enough to be almost amusing—to pass 
from the calling of an army chaplain and the rough life of camp and 
march and siege to the post of chaplain to a baby girl. It was a profitable 
move, however, for all concerned. It enabled Charles to show his watch- 
ful enemies that he intended his child to be brought up a Protestant, since 
her first tutor was markedly anti-Roman; and it afforded Fuller the 
long-sought freedom to continue his writing. In this pursuit, for the 
next year and a half, he devoted a great part of his time to those longer 
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works of history and biography which were not to appear for years to 
come; but one brief devotional book he completed and published at 
Exeter—Good Thoughts in Bad Times. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times, dedicated to Lady Dalkeith, is a 
little volume of only seventy-five pages. It consists of a hundred brief 
paragraphs, divided into four books entitled “Personal Meditations,” 
“Scripture Observations,” “Historical Applications,” and “Mixed Con- 
templations.” Here for the first time Fuller strikes the purely religious 
note. The first fifty paragraphs, in fact, are true meditations, each be- 
ginning with the invocation “Lord,” and in them we find a depth of 
feeling absent in The Holy State, and perhaps the outcome of the ex- 
perience of suffering and privation which the intervening years had 
brought. Fuller the artist, of course, is notably in evidence, giving the 
expression of his thought extreme concentration and often a high degree 
of polish, with turns of phrase now and then that suggest George Herbert. 
The effect he gives of fresh originalty is largely due, as we have already 
found, to the variety and liveliness of his metaphors, for these are to be 
noted on almost every page. 


“Grant,” he pleads in a prayer, “that I may never rack a 
Scripture simile beyond the true intent thereof, lest, instead 
of sucking milk, I squeeze blood out of it.” 


And remembering, in confession, what some would call a light sin, 
he recalls that “almost twenty years since I heard a profane jest, and 
still remember it. How many pious passages of far later date have I 
forgotten! It seems my soul is like a filthy pond, wherein fish die soon 
and frogs live long.” 

Quite as clearly revealed in these pages as Fuller’s artistic skill are 
his generous heart and his friendly attitude toward those who differed 
from him. 


“Lord,” he prays, “since these woful wars began, one, 
formerly mine intimate acquaintance, is now turned a stranger, 
yea, an enemy. Teach me how to behave myself toward him. 
Must the new foe quite justle out the old friend? May I not 
with him continue some commerce of kindness? Though the 
amity be broken on his side, may I not preserve my counter- 
part entire?” 


And to his personal piety and true humility the last paragraph in 
the book bears unconscious testimony : 


“T can make a hundred meditations sooner than subdue the 
least sin in my soul. Yea, I was once in the mind never to write 
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more, for fear lest my writings at the last day prove records 
against me. And yet why should I not write? that by reading 
my own book, the disproportion betwixt my lines and my life 
may make me blush myself (if not into goodness) into less 
badness than I would do otherwise. That so my writings may 
condemn me, and make me to condemn myself, that so God 
may be moved to acquit me.” 


For more than a year after Fuller’s arrival, Exeter was not threat- 
ened by the forces of Parliament, but toward the end of 1645 the troops 
of Fairfax were gradually investing the town, where siege conditions 
grew more and more stringent, until at the end of March Fairfax sum- 
moned the commander, Sir John Berkeley, to capitulate. The articles 
of surrender, signed on April 9th, were exceptionally liberal, for the 
little princess and her governess were allowed to proceed to any point in 
England which the king might choose, and no one was required to take 
any oath or to sign any covenant. It was to this generous provision that 
Fuller was indebted for his freedom to preach during the years of civil 
trouble that lay ahead. 


LECTURER AND CHAPLAIN DURING 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


Taking advantage of the safe conduct granted him, Fuller went to 
London at the end of May, lodging there with his publisher John Wil- 
liams. In the Savoy Chapel he would find not only a new minister but 
a different congregation, for Parliament had banned the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer and was proceeding to organize the churches of 
London according to the Presbyterian system. He had no home, no 
church, and, except for some accumulated royalties, no income. But he 
set to work in such earnest that within two months he had produced a 
short book with the title, Andronicus or the Unfortunate Politician. 
Ostensibly a life of the Byzantine emperor, Andronicus Comnenus, who 
lived in the twelfth century, it was really a satire on the leaders of the 
Parliamentary party, sufficiently disguised to avoid retaliation. Its 
preface tells us something of its author’s intentions and prospects at this 
low point of his career : 


“Until such time as I shall by God’s providence and the 
authority of my superiors be restored to the open exercise of my 
profession on terms consisting with my conscience. . . . It is 
my intent (God willing) to spend the remnant of my days [he 
was only thirty-eight!] in reading and writing such stories as 
my weak judgment shall commend unto me for most bene- 
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ficial. . . . A deep deluge hath lately overflowed the whole 
kingdom, to the drowning of many and dangering of all. I send 
forth this small treatise to try whether the swelling surges and 
boiling billows in men’s breasts . . . begin now to assuage, and 
whether there be a dry place for this my innocent dove to 
settle herself. If she find any tolerable entertainment . . . it 
will give me encouragement to adventure a volume of a more 


useful subject and greater concernment in the view of the 
world.” 


Since a few months in London had proved that income from writing 
was quite inadequate for self-support, it was a stroke of luck for Fuller 
that he should be offered a comfortable home and ample leisure by his 
contemporary at Cambridge, Edward Lord Montague. Though Monta- 
gue had taken sides with Parliament, he was ready to give a warm wel- 
come to his friend at his great estate at Boughton House in North- 
amptonshire. Before the end of the year, Fuller was a grateful guest, 
busy already on his next book, The Cause and Cure of a Wounded 
Conscience. This little volume was published in 1647 with a dedication, 
dated January 25th, to Montague’s sister, the countess of Rutland, in 
which the author refers to the bounty of her “noble brother” to “a stu- 
dent in troublesome times.” 

Though the title of the new book was quite typical of the age in 
which it appeared, it was not characteristic of so cheerful an “extrovert” 
as its writer. The style, it is true, has changed but little, for his lan- 
guage is still often startlingly concrete—as when he says that “Satan 
rakes his claws in the reeking blood of a wounded conscience”—and his 
delight in playing with words is still evident, as in such phrases as 
“dismal, doleful dejection,” and “hideous and horrible heaviness.” But 
the whole tone of the work shows a lack of good cheer, a morbid anxiety, 
and an absorption in sin and repentance and the activities of Satan, which 
indicate that Fuller’s own experience at this period must have included 


inner as well as outer distress. The essential man, however, appears in 
a passage like this: 


“Dost thou strive against thy revengeful nature not only 
to forgive those who have offended thee, but also to wait an 
occasion with humility to render a suitable favor to them? 
Dost thou love grace and goodness even in those who differ 
from thee in point of opinion and civil controversies ?” 


And when he turns, toward the end, to positive remedies for the 
wounded conscience, his naturally wholesome spirit prompts him to 


an attitude of hope and encouragement and confidence in the goodness 
of God: 
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“If thou canst not hold God, do but touch him, and he 
shall hold thee. . . . It is not Paul’s apprehending of Christ, 
but Christ apprehending of Paul, doth the deed.” 


Only three weeks after the dedication was written, King Charles, as 
the prisoner of Parliament, was conducted to Holmby House, not far 
from Montague’s home. It was a near reminder of the course of events 
since Fuller had left London. In May, the king had fled to Scotland, 
hoping for better fortune in his other kingdom; in June, Oxford had sur- 
rendered ; and thereafter both sides had been sparring and maneuvering in 
in a series of unprofitable negotiations. For any royalist these were 
indeed worse times, and Good Thoughts in Worse Times was the title 
of Fuller’s next volume. 

Published at some time in 1647, this collection of meditations and 
observations is modelled on its earlier counterpart, but it contains far 
more references to events of the day. One whole section, in fact, is 
called “Meditations on the Times,” affording us evidence at several 
points of the author’s experience and of his frame of mind when things 
looked dark. His cheerful acceptance of personal losses with something 
like a smile is expressed in such lines as these: 


“Whosoever hath plundered me of my books and papers, 
I freely forgive him; and desire he may fully understand and 
make good use thereof, wishing him more joy of them than he 
hath right to them. . . . Only requesting him that one passage 
in his (lately my) Bible—namely Ephesians IV. 28—may be 
taken into his serious consideration.”’° 


He still insists that “many good men (though misled)” are “engaged 
on both sides,” and partly for that reason the peace he prays for is what 
was later to be called “a peace without victory.” 


“Send, Lord, in thy due time, such a peace in this land as 
prince and people may share therein; that the sovereign might 
have what he justly calls mine, his lawful prerogative ; and leave 
to the subjects their propriety. Such may be truly termed an 
accommodation which is ad commodum utriusque—for the 
benefit of both parties concerned therein.” 


Yet no sympathy for opponents can withhold him from the ardent 
wish of his heart—May I die in that government under which I was 
born, where a monarch doth command.” 

By the end of March, 1647, Fuller had returned to London, since 
there is record of his receiving payment later in the year for sermons at 
St. Clement’s Church in Eastcheap. At that time, of course, no clergy- 


10“T_ et him that stole steal no more,” etc. 
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man of the Church of England could assume charge of a parish in Lon- 
don or use the Book or Common Prayer. It was therefore as a “lecturer” 
that he preached at St. Clement’s. Parliament, some years earlier, had 
approved the calling of “lecturers” by parish vestries to supplement 
their clergy, chiefly as a means to evade the Laudian campaign for uni- 
formity and to promote the Puritan cause. Now loyal Anglicans were 
using the same device for an opposite purpose—to enable them to hear 
their own priests and to resist the pressure of Presbyterianism. Royalist 
clergy were thus able to occupy a few London pulpits; far more of them 
were given hospitality in the well-to-do homes of families who longed 
to worship once more, even though in private, according to their ancient 
liturgy. Evelyn, for example, records on March 18, 1649: 


“Mr. Owen, a sequestered and learned minister, preached 
in my parlor, and gave us the blessed Sacrament, now wholly 
out of use in the parish churches, on which the Presbyterians 
and fanatics had usurped.” 


Either as lecturer for a time at St. Clement’s and at St. Dunstan’s 
in Eastcheap, or as guest in the house of his friend Sir John Danvers at 
Chelsea, Fuller was able, during 1647 and through the following year, to 
continue his ministry as a preacher and to complete the first three books 
of his Church History. It was Danvers who “by an annual and liberal 
largess raised up [his] fortunes when they were not only bowed down 
but cast to the ground.” 

On January 30, 1649, the king was beheaded. The execution of his 
beloved sovereign brought to Fuller the bitterest grief, for he was not 
only loyal to the crown and the Church like countless others, but, unlike 
many of them, he had maintained a profound and unqualified admiration 
for Charles both as man and monarch. Though he could hardly make a 
public statement of his feelings, he came as near it as circumstances 
would allow, when later in the year he preached a sermon, published in 
November as The Just Man’s Funeral, Lately Delivered in a Sermon at 
Chelsea, before Several Persons of Honor and Worship. Though he 
never mentions the king by name, no one could have mistaken the mean- 
ing of his bold text—‘‘All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: 
there is a just man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a 
wicked man that prolongeth his life in his wickedness.”!1 The most 
nearly direct sign of how the preacher viewed the regicides are these 
words: 


“We may observe in all ages that wicked men make 
bold with religion; and those who count the practice of piety 


11Ecclesiastes, VII, 15. 
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a burden, find the pretending thereof an advantage, and there- 
fore be the matter they manage never so bad (if possible), they 
will entitle it to be ‘God’s cause’. . . . No better cordial for a 
dying cause than to overshadow it with the pretense that it is 
‘God's cause’. . . . Besides, the pretending their cause is God’s 
cause will, in a manner, legitimate the basest means in pursuance 
and prosecution thereof.” 


Though these signs of his inner convictions are to be found if we 
know where to look for them, it is quite plain that Fuller had made up 
his mind that he was not going to become a martyr, and that in order to 
exercise his ministry he would give no offence to those in authority. 
As evidence of this policy, we have not only the facts of his career during 
the next eleven years, but a frank statement from his own pen. His 
purpose to be quite deliberately cautious he confessed just after the 
Restoration, when he recalled this very sermon on The Just Man’s 
Funeral: 


“Soon after the King’s death, I preached in a church near 
London, and a person then in great power, now levelled with 
his fellows, was present at my sermon. Now, I had this passage 
in my prayer : ‘God in his due time settle our nation on the true 
foundation thereof.’ The (then) great man demanded of me 
what I meant by ‘true foundation.” I answered that I was no 
lawyer, nor statesman, and therefore skill in such matters was 
not to be expected from me. He pressed me farther to express 
myself, whether thereby I did not intend the King, Lords, and 
Commons. I returned that it was a part of my prayer to God, 
who had more knowledge than I had ignorance in all things, 
that he knew what was the true foundation, and I remitted all 
to his wisdom and goodness.” 


And then he adds the significant comment. ‘When men come with 
nets in their ears, it is good for the preacher to have neither fish nor 
fowl in his tongue.” “But, blessed be God,” he concludes, “now we 
need not lie at so close a guard. Let the gentleman now know that what 
he suspected I then intended in my words; and let him make what im- 
provement he pleaseth thereof.”?? 

This policy of walking warily in order to be able to walk at all, 
Fuller had explained and defended years before when he wrote The 
Holy State. There, in the section “Of Time-Serving,” he had written 
words which could later serve as his apologia : 


“He is a good time-server that is pliant to the time in 
matters of mere indifferency. To blame are they whose minds 
may seem to be made of one entire bone without any joints; 


12Mixed Contemplations on These Times, Bk. II, Par. XL. 
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they cannot bend at all, but stand as stiffly in things of pure 
indifferency as in matters of absolute necessity. He is a good 
time-server that in time of persecution neither betrays God’s 
cause nor his own safety. And this he may do, 1. By lying hid 
both in his person and practice: though he will do no evil, he 
will forbear the public doing of some good. He hath as good 
cheer in his heart, though he keeps not open house, and will 
not publicly broach his religion, till the palate of the times be 
better in taste to relish it . . . 2. By flying away if there be 
no absolute necessity of his staying, no scandal given by his 
flight . . . If all should fly, truth would want champions for 
the present ; if none should fly, truth might want champions for 
the future.” 


Fuller never found it necessary to fly, but without “betraying God’s 
cause,” he succeeded in providing for “his own safety.” Once again a 
noble patron came to his aid at the right moment. As we read in a Latin 
dedication in his next book, it was “James Lord Hay, Earl of Car- 
lisle . . . who when he was wandering about, devoid of a fixed habita- 
tion, set him over the flock at Waltham at a stipend not usually 
conferred.” The earl gave him the living of Waltham Abbey in the 
diocese of Rochester, and made him his private chaplain. Waltham 
Abbey, described by its new incumbent as “A Gothish building, rather 
large than neat, firm than fair,” was set in the midst of the quiet Essex 
countryside, an ideal spot for study and writing. To a biographer by 
profession there was added interest in the fact that Waltham had been 
the home of John Foxe, whose sanguine stories of the English martyrs 
had fascinated Fuller in his childhood. And one of his recent predeces- 
sors had been the famous Joseph Hall, theologian and bishop of 
Norwich.??4 

“As soon as God’s goodness gave me a fixed habitation,” wrote 
Fuller, “I composed my ‘Land of Canaan, or Pisgah-Sight.’” He had 
long been gathering material for this extraordinady work which was 
completed in 1649 and published the following year. A great folio of 
some eight hundred pages, enriched with many elaborate picture-maps, 
it is described in the Stationer’s Register as “a Chorographical Comment 
on the History of the Bible, or the Description of Judea,” and bears the 
title, A Pisgah**-Sight of Palestine, and the Confines thereof, with the 
History of the Old and New Testament acted thereon. In the five parts 
into which the book is divided, the author treats boldly of a large num- 
ber of topics as to which he was very imperfectly informed. The geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land, which even now presents disputed points, was 
only one of his subjects. Others included the Temple and all its equip- 


12-aFor Joseph Hall, see above, the second essay in this issue. 
13The high mountain from which Moses viewed the land of Canaan. 
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ment, the book of Ezekiel, the supposedly lost Ten Tribes, and methods 
for converting Jews. 

How nearly medieval was current knowledge of topography we 
may guess from Fuller’s statement that the distance between Cyprus 
and the mainland “cannot be great if it be true what Pliny reports, that 
whole herds of deer used to swim over thither.” To be satisfied with 
“what Pliny says,” marks our scholar as not among the more scientific- 
minded writers of his time. Nor is our confidence in his accuracy in- 
creased when he confesses that if his authorities differed as to the distance 
from one point to another, he was accustomed to split the difference. 
He was always, in fact, more interested in being lively than in being 
accurate ; and many of us would still prefer to a learned article on Tyre 
in some new encyclopedia this paragraph from Pisgah-Sights: 


“Tyre was the chiefest city in Phoenica, situate at the 
entrance to the sea. Elegantly the prophet termeth the harvest 
of the river her revenue: an harvest lasting all the year long, 
every day sowing at the setting forth, and reaping at the return 
of her ships. Tyre said to herself, ‘I am of perfect beauty,’ which, 
coming out of her own mouth, was rather proudly than falsely 
spoken. If it be accounted one of the stateliest sights in the 
world, to see a stout ship under sail, how beautiful was it to 
behold the Tyrian galleys with all their accoutrements: planks 
of the fir-trees of Senir, masts of the cedars of Lebanon, oars 
of the oaks of Bashan, hatches of the ivory of Shittim, sails 
with broidered work (oh vanity top and top gallant!) out of 
Egypt, blue and purple carpets for covering from the isles of 
Elisha, with Giblites for calkers, Arvadites for mariners, Per- 
sians, etc., for soldiers, and Tyrians, her own townsmen for 
pilots, so keeping the honor, and haply seeking to preserve the 
mysteries of their harbor to themselves !”"™* 


Cheered by his publisher’s report that Pisgah-Sights was proving a 
successful venture, Fuller settled down to comfortable literary labor in 
the country. He was all the more contented in reviewing his work 
since most of his lost books had been restored to him through the efforts 
of an influential friend. Yet he was too sociable, too talkative, and too 
sharp-witted to be permanently happy in a rural setting. He loved 
London, and London was only twelve miles away. He was therefore 
deeply gratified to receive, at some time in 1651, an invitation to preach 
on Wednesdays at his former church, St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, a weekly 
engagement which he was asked to fulfill at various intervals during the 
next few years. Twelve of his sermons there appeared in 1652, all on the 
subject of Christ’s Temptations. 


14Bk. II, Ch, 5. 
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At least from the point of view of a modern reader, these are the 
best of his sermons. We find in them not only flashes of his humor (as 
when he contrasts Jesus’ fasting with “the Popish Lent,” which is “only 
an exchange of the shambles for the fish-market”), but clarity of thought 
and psychological insight. More than most preachers of his day, who 
choke their introductions with quantities of ancient history, he knew 
how to begin. Who could have failed to follow on when the first few 
minutes were thus occupied ?— 


“*Then Jesus was led of the Spirit into the wilderness, 
to be tempted of the devil.’ The eleven first verses of this 
chapter contain the most glorious combat that ever was fought 
on earth, if we seriously consider, 


“1. The eminence of the persons: generals seldom fight 
duels as here, the Prince of Peace against the Prince of 
Darkness. 


“2. The spaciousness of the place, the wilderness: where 
they were not pent and confined by intruding spectators, but 
had . . . elbow-room, each of them to exercise their activity 
to the utmost. 


“3. The concernment of the cause: no less thon the salva- 
tion or damnation of the Elect. Had Satan worsted Christ 
in this combat, he had defeated the salvation of mankind. 


“4. The length and fierceness of the fight, forty days: 
long battles are seldom hot; hot battles are seldom long; this 
was both. 


“Lastly, the clearness of the conquest: the success of some 
fights hath been in such a twilight that after the battle ended 
with the swords of the soldiers they have begun with the pens 
of historians, disputing who got the better. . . . But here the 
devil was quite routed, forsook the field, and after left our 
Saviour sole conqueror.”’® 


Early in 1652, after eleven years of widowhood, Fuller married 
again. His second wife, Mary Roper, was a sister of Viscount Baltin- 
glass, who lived in Derbyshire. As her father, Sir Thomas Roper, was 
related to the family of Sir Philip Sidney and her mother was the grand- 
daughter of a bishop, the match was properly described by Fuller’s first 
biographer as “honorable and advantageous.” It showed that he was 
rising in the world, and it brought him new friends among the nobility 
and gentry, many of whose names have been perpetuated in his numerous 
dedications. Though three children were born of this marriage, only 
one, a son, lived to maturity. Fuller was thus survived by two sons— 
John by his first, and Thomas by his second marriage. 


15Sermons, ed. by J. E. Bailey, II, 19£. 
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The seven years which Fuller spent at Waltham Abbey were un- 
troubled, so far as we know, by friction or persecution; but there was 
friction enough in the nation, and at least for Anglican clergy a mild 
form of persecution. These were the years which saw the battle of Wor- 
cester (ending nine years of intermittent civil warfare), the growing 
tension between army and Parliament, the installation of Cromwell as 
Protector, his dictatorship—little modified by ineffective Parliaments— 
and his death in 1658. Throughout this period, Presbyterianism waned 
in power as the Long Parliament was first reduced and then ejected, 
and in its place ‘“Independency,” supported by Cromwell and the army, 
became the politically dominant religious element. 

The Independents—Congregationalists, Baptists, and other sects— 
were by their very nature less inquisitorial than the Presbyterians, and 
Cromwell himself was habitually tolerant. There was thus less rigidity 
and less rancor than would have prevailed had the Presbyterian system, 
theoretically established in 1646, been steadily maintained. Neverthe- 
dess, “‘prelacy” (or the Church of England) and “popery” (or the Church 
of Rome) were always marked as obvious exceptions to the prevailing 
rule of toleration. Anglican priests like Fuller could serve their parishes 
or cures only by submitting to the regulations of Parliament or Protec- 
tor, which were expressly designed to uproot episcopacy and to ban the 
traditional liturgy. During most of the Protectorate, the placing and 
removal of clergy were in the hands of the Commissioners of Triers and 
Ejectors, which maintained high standards, but standards set and in- 
terpreted entirely by Puritans. 

To these circumstances Fuller reluctantly but gracefully conformed. 
As he wrote at the time, 


“If therefore denied my first desire to live under that 
church government I best affected, I will contentedly conform 
to the Presbyterian government and endeavor to deport myself 
quietly and comfortably under the same.” 


He regards “agreeableness to the times” to be no sin when it takes 
the passive form of “bearing and forbearing.” Such forbearing “con- 
sisteth in refraining (though not without sorrow) from some laudable 
act which he heartily desireth, but dares not do, as visibly destructive to 
his person and estate, being prohibited by the predominant powers.” 
And he concludes a defence of his policy in these words: 


“I have endeavored to steer my carriage by the compass 
aforesaid; and my main motive thereunto was, that I might 
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enjoy the benefit of my ministry, the bare using whereof is the 
greatest advancement I am capable of in this life.’’?* 


By “the benefit of my ministry” he means the good he can do as a 
minister through preaching and pastoral care. His aim, then, was to 
carry on his chosen vocation even though its form and setting had to be 
modified. To those who believe that the Gospel cannot be preached nor 
souls healed except under episcopal auspices, such a stand will seem un- 
worthy. To others it will seem not only eminently sensible, but quite in 
accord with the mind of Christ. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


As early as 1642, Fuller had been planning that his masterpiece 
should be a history of the Church. In his Address to the Reader in 
The Holy State, he speaks of his design to write the history of the 
Church in all lands since the time of Christ. Fortunately for all con- 
cerned, this unwieldly project was abandoned in favor of The Church His- 
tory of Britain. To this enterprise he devoted the greater part of his 
spare time even during the restless years of war, and with so much in- 
dustry that by 1649 he had finished a quarter of the book. At Waltham 
Abbey, the remainder rapidly took shape, for there he could write with 
few interruptions, and in London he could supplement the already massy 
bulk of his material, the result of more than a decade of research. As 
he explained, 


“T must (as well as I could) provide my own straw; and 
my pains have been scattered all over the land, by riding, 
writing, going, sending, chiding, begging, praying, and some- 
times paying too, to procure manuscript materials.” 


He acknowledged gratefully the help he received from many learned 
scholars and antiquarians, and his debt to such authoritative sources as 
the records in the Tower and the registers of Canterbury, including 
many state papers never before published. 

At length, in 1655, The Church History of Britain was published 
in a folio edition of over a thousand pages. , Some two hundred years 
later, the author’s method was described by Henry Rogers in his essay 
on Fuller: 


“He has so constructed his works as to secure himself the 
indulgence of perpetual disgression ; of harboring and protecting 
every vagrant story that may ask shelter in his pages; of ramb- 


16 4ppeal of Injured Innocence (Ed., 1840), pp. 302f. 
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ling hither and thither as the fit takes him; and of introducing 
all sorts of things where, when, and how he pleased.”"* 


Though this is the language of exaggeration, it is a not unfair de- 
scription of the impression Fuller makes on anyone accustomed to the 
style of more conventional historians. But far more marked than un- 
methodical arrangement is the history’s most obvious trait—the constant 
sparkle of originality. There is an individual quality, a freshness, in the 
unexpected gleams of humor and the lively brilliance of characterization 
and narrative. The writer never says anything in quite the way anyone 
else would say it. And this effect of first-hand novelty is not primarily due 
to his verbal cleverness (though of that there is plenty), but rather to 
the lively pictorial character of his imagination. Deeper, however, than 
this quality of freshness is the moral tone of the book, its freedom from 
all bitterness. Quite independently of any immediate considerations of 
politic diplomacy, Fuller was always instinctively ready to see the best 
in men, to be fair to both sides, and to display in his writing a charity of 
judgment which stands the test of time. 

The Church History of Britain consists of eleven “books.” to which, 
as a twelfth, there is added the author’s “History of Cambridge Uni- 
versity.” The first three books cover the long period to the end of 1370; 
the last eight bring the story down to the death of Charles I. 

The novel feature which first strikes the reader is the large number 
of dedications. Not only is each book and each century presented to 
some person, but even each section. There are thus as many as seventy- 
five dedicatory epistles to eighty-five men and women, the majority 
representing noble families devoted to the cause of king and Church. 
Undoubtedly one reason for this prodigality of offerings was the desire 
to profit by wealthy patronage, making the epistles, as a harsh critic, 
Dr. Heylin, remarked, look “like the progress of some old mendicants 
at the doors of their good masters and dames.” Yet Fuller had a genuine 
bent for whole-hearted friendships as well as a healthy sense of grati- 
tude, for many of those to whom he writes are benefactors who have 
already given him help in time of trouble. Whatever their motive, the 
gracefulness of these dedications makes them still readable. Here, for 
example, is the last one in Book IX (sixteenth century) : 


“To the Lady Anne ‘Archer, of Tamworth, in Warwick- 
shire. Madam,—You, being so good a housewife, know far 
better than I how much strength and handsomeness good hem- 
ming addeth to the end of a cloth. I, therefore, being now to 
put a period to this long and important century, as big as the 
whole Book besides (but chiefly containing her reign, the 
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honor of your sex and our nation), have resolved, to prevent 
the unravelling thereof, to close and conclude it with this 
Dedication to your ladyship. On which account alone you are 
placed last in this Book, though otherwise the first and freest 
in encouraging my weak endeavors.” 


As if in preparation for the last and most famous of his books, 
The History of the Worthies of England, Fuller made his Church 
History, as nearly as the subject would allow, a dictionary of national 
biography. He almost never deals with topics or movements or 
ideas, but falls back instead on the ancient method of the annalist, ar- 
ranging his material in chronological order under the heading of the 
year. Since very many of the facts recorded are the deaths of famous 
men, and since each notation is accompanied by a brief life of the de- 
ceased, the total number of biographies is considerable. Much space, 
too, is occupied by the reproduction of historical documents—letters, 
petitions, etc. These are relatively more numerous in the account of the 
earlier centuries, but even in the period after 1580, nearly one quarter 
of the material is of this sort. The quoting of documents im extenso is 
of course the easiest way to produce a volume of history, especially in 
writing of an era with which one is only slightly acquainted. But the 
richness of biographical matter is undoubtedly to be attributed to Fuller’s 
absorbing interest in people, past and present, an interest inevitable in 
a man intensely curious and warmly sociable. 

All these marks of his style and method suggest illustrations easily 
found. Here, for instance, are a few bald items that might have come 
from some Latin annals of the ninth century : 


“1583. We must not forget how, this year, one John Lewes 
was burned at Norwich for denying the Godhead of Christ and 
holding other detestable heresies.” 

“1607. In this year Richard Vaughan, doctor of divinity, 
bred in St. John’s College, Cambridge, successively Bishop of 
Bangor, Chester, and London, ended his life.” 


But just before the first of these items there is a spirited passage 
(dated 1580) which could hardly have come from any pen but Fuller’s: 


“Now began priests and Jesuits to flock faster into Eng- 
land than ever before; having exchange of clothes and names 
and professions. He who on Sunday was a priest or Jesuit, was 
on Monday a merchant, on Tuesday a soldier, on Wednesday 
a courtier, etc.; and with the shears of equivocation (constantly 
carried about him) he could cut himself into any shape he 
pleased. But under all their new shapes they retained their old 
nature; being akin in their turbulent spirits to the wind pent 
in the subterranean concavities, which will never be quiet until 
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it hath vented itself with a state-quake of those countries where- 
in they abide.’’"* 


Bits of protraiture on many pages are often lifelike, such as Fuller’s 
description of Richard Hooker and his preaching : 


“Mr. Hooker’s voice was low, stature little, gesture none 
at all, standing stone-still in the pulpit, as if the posture of his 
body were the emblem of his mind, unmovable in his opinion. 
Where his eye was left fixed at the beginning, it was found 
fixed at the end of his sermon. In a word, the doctrine he 
delivered had nothing but itself to garnish it. His style was 
long and pithy, driving on a whole flock of several clauses 
before he came to the close of a sentence. So that when the 
the copiousness of his style met not with proportionable ca- 
pacity in his auditors, it was unjustly censured for perplexed, 
tedious, and obscure. His sermons followed the inclination of 
his studies, and were for the most part on controversies and 
points of school-divinity.” 


When a portrait can be painted from life, as with many in the 
seventeenth century, there is all the greater vividness. Of Robert 
Browne, the founder of Congregationalism, he writes: 


“He was of an imperious nature; offended, if what he 
affirmed but in common discourse were not instantly received 
as an oracle. . . . He had in my time a wife, with whom for 
many years he never lived, parted from her on some distaste ; 
and a church, wherein he never preached, though he received 
the profits thereof. . . . It is no hurt to wish that his bad opin- 
ions had been interred with him.””° 


Since Fuller was a raconteur with a sense of humor, rather than a 
philosophical historian, the Church History abounds in anecdotes, and 
no review of its contents should fail to include a few of these. Writing 
of John Aylmer, bishop of London, who died in 1594, and whom he 
describes as “witty all his life,” he relates that “once when his auditory 
began at sermon to grow dull in their attentions, he presently read unto 
them many verses out of the Hebrew text; whereat they all started, ad- 
miring what use he meant to make thereof. Then showed he them their 
folly, that, whereas they neglected English, whereby they might be edified, 
they listened to Hebrew, whereof they understood not a word.”** And 
one who hated the Jesuits as Fuller did undoubtedly took keen pleasure 
in reporting a story in which the joke was on them. 

18Bk. IX, Sec. 4, Par. 6. 
19Bk. IX, Sec. 7, Par. 53. 
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“About this time,” runs the narrative, “a boy dwelling at 
Bilston in Straffordshire, William Perry by name, not full 
fifteen years of age, but above forty in cunning, was practised 
on by some Jesuits . . . to dissemble himself possessed. This 
was done on design that the priests might have the credit to 
cast out that devil (which never was in), so to grace their 
religion with the reputation of a miracle. But now the best of 
the jest (or rather the worst of the earnest) was, the boy, having 
gotten a habit of counterfeiting, leading a lazy life thereby, 
to his own ease and parents’ profit (to whom he was more 
worth than the best ploughland in the shire), would not be un- 
deviled by all their exorcisms, so that the priests raised up a 
spirit which they could not allay. At last, by the industry of 
Dr. Morton, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, the juggling 
was laid open to the world by the boy’s own confession and 
repentance.” 


Fuller was so deeply interested in his subject, as well as so naturally 
communicative, that he could not help adding to his narrative remarks 
of his own, side comments on the events he is relating. Many of these 
are more memorable than the incidents which prompted them, since they 
are frequently as true today as when they were written. Those who 
have been concerned, for instance, with promoting or conducting con- 


ferences on Church unity will hardly think the author cynical when, in 
describing an important gathering of Anglican and non-conformist 
leaders, he notes that ‘meetings of this nature, before or after this time 
[1584], never produced any great matter on persons present thereat, 
who generally carry away the same judgment they brought with them.” 
Again, speaking of a book banned for unorthodoxy, he makes a point 
permanently true: 


“Books are then most called on when called in, and many 
who hear not of them when printed inquire after them when 
prohibited.” 


If we may cite one more remark, it would be his brief statement 
that “those are the best Christians who least censure others and most 
reform themselves.” That has been a trite text ever since an audience 
was warned about beams and motes, but hardly anybody was talking 
that way in 1650; and if such a rule had then been miraculously observed, 
the seventeenth century would have been a quieter epoch. 

If reminiscence, portraiture, anecdote, and comment serve to make 
the History almost continuously readable, another element in its vitality 
is that same brilliance in the use of words and phrases which lights up 
the writer’s earlier works. With an instinctive avoidance of phrasing 
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that is flat or abstract, he produces his effects by sharply concrete 
touches. Speaking of Archbishop Spalato’s writings he says: 


“Indeed, he had a controversial head, with a strong and 
clear style; nor doth a hair hang on the nib of his pen to blur 
his writings with obscurity.” 


In treating of certain Puritan tracts he accuses their authors of 
“shooting at Rome but glancing at Canterbury.” And when he relates 
the story of the proposed “Spanish match” of Prince Charles, he records 
that 


“the Protestants grieved thereat, fearing that this marriage 
would be the funerals of their religion; and their jealousies so 
descanted thereon that they suspected, if taking effect, more 
water of Tiber than of Thames would run under London 
Bridge.” 


It is passages of this sort that help us to forgive him when his love 
of playing with words leads him to write of “Percy, though weak in 
purse himself—,” and to tell us how the Gunpowder Plot traitors “fought 
desperately for their lives, as knowing no quarter but quartering would 
be given unto them.” 

When the history reaches the later Elizabethan period, and Puritan- 
ism, Prelacy, and Popery begin to be war-cries and catch-words, Fuller 
finds himself handling explosive material. The risks increase as he 
moves into the reigns of James and Charles. When writing of this 
time, he was living under the Protectorate, and the year of publication 
saw Cromwell and his major-generals ruling without a Parliament. 
Since “the rule of the saints” was in full career, it was no time for Angli- 
can clergy to forsake the advantages of whatever protective coloration 
they might have assumed, still less to express views opposed to the 
dominant creed and policy. With cautious diplomacy, Fuller keeps 
these facts clearly in mind. How well aware he was of the dangers 
involved appears in several passages dealing with the sixteenth century. 
Before quoting a series of state documents on the subject of Puritan 
agitation in 1582 he writes: 

“T shall now withdraw myself, or at leastwise stand by a 
silent spectator, whilst I make room for far my betters to come 
forth and speak in the present controversy of Church govern- 
ment. Call it not cowardice, but count it caution in me, if de- 
sirous in this difference to lie at a close-guard, and offer as little 
play as may be on either side, whilst the readers shall behold 


the masters of defence on both sides engaged therein in these 
following letters of State.’’** 
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But, as he reminds us in a later passage, he draws the line at false 
flattery : 


“I now [1595] perceive I must tread tenderly because I go 
not (as before) on men’s graves, but am ready to touch the 
quick of some yet alive. I know how dangerous it is to follow 
truth too near to the heels; yet better it is that the teeth of an 
historian be struck out of his head for writing the truth than 
that they remain still and rot in his jaws, by feeding too much 
on the sweetmeats of flattery.””** 


Finally, he makes a point of not taking sides in the struggle between 
King and Parliament. “Finding nothing but stirs and storms therein, 
I will only go on fair and softly in my beaten path of ecclesiastical affairs” ; 
or, as he wrote regarding “the Bishops’ War,” “None will pity me if 
1 needlessly prick my fingers with meddling with a thistle which belongs 
not unto me.”’*> Yet in one of the last few pages of his book he describes 
the “pious death” of Charles, and loyally refers to him as “my gracious 
master.” 

The harshest criticism which the Church History received came not 
from Puritan inquisitors but from an ill-natured High Churchman, the 
Rev. Peter Heylin. Heylin was so strong a partisan of Laud (whose 
biography he wrote) that he had long been debarred from occupying 
any ecclesiastical post. Having suffered for being totally uncompromi- 
sing, he was not disposed to view favorably the work of a fellow cleric 
who had prospered through following an opposite policy. His attack, 
however, was neither hasty nor ill-considered, for it was more than three 
years after the publication of the History that Heylin published his 
book, Examen Historicum, the first part of which was devoted to ex- 
posing “the mistakes, falsities, and defects” of Fuller’s work. It appears 
from this Examen that its writer disapproved of nearly everything in 
the Church History. He ridiculed (not without reason) the multiplicity 
of dedications; he resented the quotations of epitaphs and scraps of 
poetry and the “merry tales and jests”; he, was shocked at the many 
“extravagances and impertinencies” ; and he complained that the author 
put in too much about the state and not enough about the Church. But 
most of all he condemned Fuller for being so strongly Puritan in his 
sympathies as to be disloyal to his own Church. Though, needless to 
say, he was able to point out many errors, the sum of Heylin’s criticism 
was that the History was too entertaining and too Protestant. 

Within a few months Fuller had prepared and published (in 1659) 
a reply entitled The Appeal of Injured Innocence. For a dozen years 
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past, his neutrality had been so judicious that what he felt most keenly 
was the accusation that he had been a trimmer. Honestly believing that 
he had not been a trimmer, he found it particularly trying to be so easily 
mistaken for one. But while he admits neutrality, he warmly denies 
that he tampered with the truth. In his Dedication to Lord Berkeley, his 
latest patron, he protests that his “Church History was so far from 
prostituting herself to mercenary embraces, she did not all espouse any 
particular interest, but kept herself a virgin.” More explicity he later 
declares, 


“T did not attemper my History to the palate of the govern- 
ment, so as to sweeten it with any falsehood; but I made it 
palatable thus far forth, as not to give a wilful disgust to those 
in present power, and procure danger to myself, by using any 
over-salt, tart, or bitter expression, better forborne than in- 
serted ; without any prejudice to the truth.”** 


Though more than once he acknowledges that he sought never to 
give needless offence, he affirms with confidence his fundamental loyalty. 
“When I entered upon my Church History . . . I took up to myself 
this resolution, to steer my course betwixt the two rocks of adulation 
and irritation.”*? None the less, while still writing under the Protec- 


torate, he is prepared to add, 


“T do freely declare myself, that I, in writing my book, am 
for the Church of England, as it stood established by law; the 
Creed being the contracted Articles, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the expanded Creed of her Doctrine, as the Canons 
of her discipline. And still I prize her favor highest, though for 
the present it be least worth—as little able to protect, and 
less to prefer, any that are faithful to her interest. As for 
pleasing of parties, I never designed or endeavored it.’’** 


Whatever critics may think of Fuller’s History or of his defence of it, 
the spirit in which he wrote The Appeal of Injured Innocence reveals a 
temper not only of moderation but of charity. Readers of the Appeal 
and of the Examen will soon forget who won the various unimportant 
arguments; they will remember only that Heylin writes like hundreds 
of other bad-tempered controversialists of the period (with Milton at 
their head), while Fuller writes like a Christian gentleman. As a 
beautiful example of the courtesy of one contestant, we shall do well to 
quote at length from the letter with which the long Appeal closes: 

26 4ppeal (Ed. J. Nichols, 1840), p. 364. 
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“To my loving friend, Dr. Peter Heylin, 

I hope, Sir, that we are not mutually unfriended by this 
difference which hath happened betwixt us. And now, as 
duellers, when they are both out of breath, may stand still and 
parley, before they have a second pass, let us in cold blood 
exchange a word, and meantime let us dispose, or at least 
suspend, our animosities. . . . Indeed, sir, I conceive our time, 
pains, and parts may be better expended to God’s glory, and 
the Church’s good, than in these needless contentions. Why 
should Peter fall out with Thomas, both being disciples to the 
same Lord and Master? . . . I know you disdain to allow 
me your equal in this controversy betwixt us; and I will not 
allow you my superior. To prevent future trouble, let it be a 
drawn battle; and let both of us ‘abound in our own sense,’ 
severally persuaded in the truth of what we have written. . . . 
In order whereunto, God willing, I will give you a meeting, 
when and where you shall be pleased to appoint; that we, who 
have tilted pens, may shake hands together.” 


And he signs himself ‘‘a lover of your parts and an honorer of your 
person, Thomas Fuller.”**@ Heylin’s only reply to this entreaty was a 
vigorous rebuttal printed in the same year. Still eager, however, to 
restore good relations, Fuller went to see his opponent, and the upshot 
was a reconciliation which lasted for the brief time that both had to live. 

More than a year before this contest had ended, Fuller had resigned 
his cure at Waltham Abbey and had accepted from George Lord Berke- 
ley, in March, 1658, the rectory of St. Dunstan’s, Cranford, in the 
diocese of London. His visits to the city for study and preaching now 
grew more frequent than ever, and once he had pacified Heylin he could 
turn again to the kind of writing he really enjoyed. 


THE RESTORATION AND FULLER’S DEATH 


The year 1660, the last complete year of his life, was continuously 
eventful not only for a weary and expectant nation but for Fuller him- 
self. After the fall of Richard Cromwell in! May, 1659, the army had 
first restored, then ejected, and once more restored the “Rump” of the 
Long Parliament. Unwilling to trust its fortunes to the remnants of an 
assembly elected twenty years earlier, the nation welcomed the coming 
of General Monk with the army which had been occupying Scotland. He 
and his forces reached London early in February, 1660, and proceeded 
to arrange for the free election of a new Parliament. Once in session, 
the Parliament promptly voted to recall Charles II to the throne, and 
appointed a commission to wait upon him at the Hague and to arrange 
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for his return. Since Lord Berkeley was one of the commissioners, 
Fuller accompanied him as his chaplain, and found himself, for a change, 
in the immediate center of world interest. It was on May 17th that 
Pepys confided to his Diary a meeting with Dr. Fuller at the Hague. 
Twelve days later the king entered London in long delayed triumph, 
and thousands of his more intense partisans (like the kings of Europe 
when Napoleon was defeated) “crept out again to feel the sun.” 

After confining himself to prose for thirty years, Fuller celebrated 
the Restoration by a poem of twenty-five stanzas entitled Panegyric, in 
which he “craves leave to make an humble address to His Majesty,” 
praising him lavishly for precisely those virtues which he never pos- 
sessed. One stanza credits him with absorbing, in the countries he 
visited, only the good qualities of their inhabitants : 


“Garbling men’s manners, you did well divide: 
To take the Spaniards’ wisdom, not their pride: 
With French activity you stor’d your mind, 
Leaving to them their fickleness behind ; 

And soon did learn, your temperence was such, 
A sober industry even from the Dutch.” 


A description of Charles as an international figure fills the twenty- 


second stanza: 


“Europe’s great arbitrator, in your choice 
Is plae’d of Christendom the casting voice. 
Hold you the scales in your judicious hand, 
And when the equal beam shall doubtful stand, 
As you are pleased to dispose one grain, 
So falls or riseth either France or Spain.” 


In view of the fact, then unforeseen, that the king was to be the 
ignominous pensioner of Louis XIV, this tribute rather overestimates 
his European status, which was seldom better than humiliating. But 
perhaps the most welcome lines are those which follow the verses: “And 
here my muse craves her own Nunc Dimittis, never to make verses more ; 
and because she cannot write on a better, will not write on another 
occasion, but heartily pray in prose for the happiness of her lord and 

Before these metrical bouquets greeted the arrival of Charles, 
Fuller had published early in May a book more worthy of his best self— 
Mixed Contemplations in Better Times. Its very up-to-date dedication 
was to Lady Monk, the general’s wife (soon to be Duchess of Albemarle), 
a tribute followed by an address “To the Courteous Reader,” explaining 


28-bThe poem is published in the section “Worcestershire,” in The Worthies 
of England, Vol. III. 
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that the lack of proper arrangement in the book “was caused by my 
haste, the press hourly craving, with the daughter of the horse leech, 
‘Give, give.’”” Resembling in general its predecessors, the Good 
Thoughts, this little volume consists of a hundred brief paragraphs, most 
of which are less like meditations than like editorials on current events. 
It is vastly to the credit of the author that even though many of the sec- 
tions were written when a change of regime was certain, he lives up to 
the motto on his title page, ‘“‘Let your moderation be known to all men.” 
He pleads for temperance, charity, and good will as consistently at the 
time of the Restoration as under the Commonwealth or the Protectorate. 
Since Fuller had always quietly followed a middle path and practised 
tolerance while he preached it, he experienced no such violent reaction 
as did the nation at large. He was aware, of course, that “the moderate 
man, eminent for no excess or extravagancy in his judgment, will have 
few patrons to protect, or persons to adhere unto him”; but such sad 
experience did not restrain him from maintaining an attitude that with 
him was instinctive and almost inevitable. Reprisals are so far from 
his intent that he even warns the members of the cavalier party that in 
like circumstances they would have acted much as their opponents did: 


“Let such Englishmen who have been of the depressed 
party during our civil wars, enter into a scrutiny and serious 
search of their own souls, whether or no (if armed with power) 
they would not have laid as great load on others as themselves 
underwent.” 


In spite of all past suffering, his message was one of literal 
amnesty : 


“Let us forget all our plunderings, sequestrations, injuries 
offered unto us, or suffered by us. . . . Though we carry a sim- 
ple and single remembrance of our losses unto the grave, it 
being impossible to do otherwise . . . yet let us not keep any 
record of them with the least reflection of revenge.” 


And he applies this counsel to preachers as well as to statesmen, 
begging “that for a year, at least, all pulpits may be silent as to any part 
of differences relating to our times, and only deliver what belongeth to 
faith and good works.” 

In Fuller’s own preaching and writing, the nearest approach to 
ill feeling is to be found in his bitterness toward the Roman Catholic 
Church (especially the Jesuits), and in his contemptuous attitude toward 
“sectarians,” particularly of such extreme types as the Anabaptists and 
the Quakers. He asserts, for example, that though some Quakers are 
“very good moral men,” they are in general “a company of dull, blunt, 
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silly souls.” Yet he comes out openly in favor of toleration for all Protes- 
tant denominations not dangerous to the state. 


“Let them have a toleration . . . and be permitted 
peacably and privately to enjoy their consciences both in opin- 
ions and practices. Such favor may safely . . . be afforded 


unto them so long as they continue peacably in Israel, and dis- 
turb not the estate.”** 


The year 1660 was a year of restoration for Fuller as well as for 
his king. He was recalled to his former post as lecturer at the Savoy 
Chapel, where once again he preached to large congregations. 


“In my way [to Whitehall],” wrote Pepys on February 3, 
1661, “heard Mr. Thomas Fuller preach at the Savoy upon 
our forgiving of other men’s trespasses, showing among other 
things that we are to go to law never to revenge, but only to 
repair, which I think a good distinction.” 


Moreover, he resumed his prebendal stall at Salisbury Cathedral, 
with its helpful revenue. He might later have been given a bishopric if 
his life had been prolonged, but Charles was inclined to give first honors 
in Church and state to those warmer adherents who had followed him into 
exile. Fuller was not overlooked, however, for the king made him one of 
his “‘chaplains in extraordinary,” and asked the University of Cambridge 


to grant him the degree of doctor of divinity, an honor awarded in 
August, 1660, the same year in which his son John became a bachelor 
of arts. 

Just when it had become prosperous to be royalist and Anglican, 
Fuller’s life was drawing prematurely to a close. On August 12, 1661, 
two months after his fifty-third birthday, he was stricken with illness 
while preaching, and had to be led from the pulpit. The symptoms of 
his disease, a kind of plague then ravaging parts of the country, suggest 
that it was typhus fever. Surviving for four days both the ravages of the 
fever and the remedies for its cure, he died on August 16th and was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Cranford—in the words of his 
earliest “Life,” an “irreparable loss and very exceeding sorrow of all 
men to whom religion, piety, virtue, and supereminent learning were 
ever acceptable.” 


FULLER’S Magnum Opus: THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORTHIES OF ENGLAND 


The magnum opus, for which he had been preparing for at least 
seventeen years, and which had absorbed most of his energy for the last 
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six years of his life, remained at his death unpublished. But The His- 
tory of the Worthies of England was so nearly complete that his son 
John was able to see its bulky manuscript through the press, and it 
appeared in 1662. 

Many who know nothing else of Fuller have heard of “Fuller’s 
Worthies,” for this last and longest of his books has remained the most 
famous. It is a combined Baedeker for England and dictionary of na- 
tional biography, the sort of compilation which nowadays would be 
produced by a staff of writers. Using printed books, public records, 
private manuscripts, and information drawn from innumerable inter- 
views all over England, this tireless antiquarian produced the first work 
of its kind in the language. 

After a hundred pages of introduction, explaining the writer’s plan 
and defending his rather unconventional methods, the Worthies con- 
tinues with its geography and biography arranged according to the 
English counties in alphabetical order. Under each county comes a 
treatment of its natural features and “wonders,” such as mountains, 
caves, mineral springs, etc. Its products and manufactures are listed 
and its important buildings described. Having dealt rather perfunc- 
torily with all these matters, as necessary to his ambitious plan, Fuller 
then proceeds to treat of what was always the center of his interests— 
the lives and characters of people. And thus, shire by shire, and cen- 
tury by century, he introduces the “worthies” of England—princes, saints, 
martyrs, and confessors ; popes, cardinals, and prelates ; statesmen, judges, 
lawyers, soldiers, and sailors; and after these, scientists, writers, musi- 
cians, and public benefactors. Finally, there appears an array of the gentry 
as reported in 1433, and long lists of the county sheriffs, often with their 
coats of arms. Most of the names remain names only, but hundreds 
receive some word of biography, a few lines in many cases, in others per- 
haps two or three pages, more than enough to bring them fully to life. 
The reader who has absorbed any large portion of the whole will be 
ready to grant that the author has achieved the five ends which he says 
he set himself : 


“first, to gain some glory to God: secondly, to preserve the 
memories of the dead : thirdly, to present examples to the living : 
fourthly, to entertain the reader with delight: and lastly (which 
I am not ashamed publicly to profess), to procure some honest 
profit to mystlf.” 


Though a mere description of the book might sound as if it ought 
to read like a tourist’s guide or an encyclopedia, in style it is worlds apart 
from such dry compendiums. Of course it contains masses of solid 
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information and numberless sections which might have been written by 
a mere hack. But at almost any point we may expect a half-humorous 
aside from author to reader, taking us into his confidence, or a witty 
anecdote, or a sharp bit of phrasing, or a brilliant piece of characteriza- 
tion. All these are so widely scattered that it is never safe to skip many 


pages. And this “entertaining the reader with delight” was quite 
deliberate. 


“I confess,” says Fuller in his Introduction, “the subject 
is but dull in itself . . . and therefore this bare skeleton of 
time, place, and person, must be flecked with some pleasant 
passages.” 


Fuller’s parenthetical comments to the reader are what we might 
expect from a genial and talkative companion who is showing us about 
his estate or introducing us to groups of his friends. Having promised, 
for instance, not to write of living men, and finding himself dealing with a 
famous churchman still alive, he promptly inserts, “Forgive me, reader, 
I have forgot myself, and trespassed on my fundamental rules.”*° Un- 
certain of the birthplace of Bishop Barlow he confesses, 


“My industry hath not been wanting in quest of the place of 
his nativity, but all in vain. Seeing, therefore, I cannot fix 
his character on his cradle, I am resolved (rather than omit 
him) to fasten it on his coffin, this county wherein he had his 
last preferment.”** 


Another striking “aside” we read when he draws near his own 
time in the life of Charles the First’s treasurer, Richard Weston: 


“But I hear the cock’s crow proclaiming the dawning day, 
being now come within the ken of many alive; and when men’s 
memories do arise, it is time for history to haste to bed.”** 


Like The Church History of England, the tone of the book is free 
from violent partisanship and from religious and political rancor. Where- 
ever Fuller can say a good word for a man, he says it. Only in dealing 
with the Church of Rome does he show any sign of contempt or bitter- 
ness. If he is writing of a fifteenth century monk, he does not hesitate 
to declare that “the generality of monks” were “lewd, lazy, and un- 
learned.” And Protestant scorn of the papacy appears on more than one 
page, seldom more cleverly expressed than in this anecdote of William 
de Raleigh of Devon, who died in 1249: 

30[Vorthies of England (ed. by P. A. Nuttall, 1840), III, 138. 
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“Raleigh had (besides his own merits) two good friends, 
his purse and the Pope, the former procuring the latter. He 
presented His Holiness with six thousand marks, which effected 
his work. Here two persons were at once deceived: the Pope 
not expecting so great a sum should be tendered him, and 
Raleigh not suspecting he would take all, but leave at least a 
morsel for manners. But his [the Pope’s] hands will take what- 
ever is tendered him, if not too hot or too heavy.”** 


Even when he comes to treat of recent events, Fuller’s usual tem- 
perance prevails; though, secure at last from all chance of Puritan 
retaliation, he calls the execution of Charles a “murder” and condemns 
it as foul deed.’”** 

The lasting value of the Worthies, however,—giving a life of cen- 
turies to its bulky frame—ties undoubtedly in the vitality of its character 
sketches. Sometimes these are drawn with the single stroke of a sentence, 
as in describing a satirical Italian writer in the time of Cardinal Pole: 
“He was made all of tongue and teeth; biting whatever he touched, and 
it bled whatever he bit.”** (Put in proper verse form, that would be 
not unworthy of Dante.) But as a sentence can seldom tell so much, 
the portraits are generally more ample in size. Out of many, we must 
let three suffice—those of Henry VI, Henry de Essex, and Bishop 
Foliot. 


“(Henry VI] was fitter for a cowl than a crown; of so 
easy a nature that he might well have exchanged a pound of 
patience for an ounce of valor; being so innocent to others that 
he was hurtful to himself. . . . This Henry was twice crowned, 
twice deposed, and twice buried . . . and once half-sainted.”** 


Writing of Henry de Essex (in the time of Henry II), he tells how 
this warrior was responsible for the defeat of the English army in a 
fight with the Welsh, and goes on to relate that 


“he that had the baseness to do, had the boldness to deny the 
doing of so foul a fact; until he was challenged in combat by 
Robert de Momford, a knight, eye-witness thereof, and by him 
overcome in a duel; whereupon his large inheritance was con- 
fiscated to the King, and he himself partly thrust, partly going 
into a convent, hid his head in a cowl, under which, betwixt 
shame and sanctity, he blushed out the remainder of his life.’’*7 


38Worthies of England (ed. by P. A. Nuttall, 1840), I, 405. 
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But perhaps the choicest of all these sketches, making a twelfth 
century cleric alive before us, is that of Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London: 


“He was observed, when a common brother of his convent, 
to inveigh against the prior; when prior, against the abbot; 
when abbot, against the pride and laziness of bishops ; but when 
he himself was bishop, all was well, and Foliot’s mouth, when 
full, was silent; whether because all things do rest quiet in 
their centre, or because age had abated his juvenile animosity, or 
because he found it more facile to find faults in others than mend 
them in himself. Indeed, oft-times mere moroseness of nature 
usurps the reputation of zeal; and what is but a bare disgust 
of men’s persons passeth for dislike of their vices.’’** 


It is no wonder that when Pepys first looked into the Worthies in a 
book-shop, hours passed, as he recorded, before he realized how time 
had flown; nor is it surprising that Lamb, writing to his friend Gilman*® 
of these same volumes, should assure him, “You do not know the treasure 
of the Fullers. I calculate on having massy reading till Christmas.” 


AN APPRAISAL OF FULLER 


Thomas Fuller is among those figures in English literature—men like 
Charles Lamb and Robert Louis Stevenson—who have revealed them- 
selves to generations of readers with so much frankness and charm that 
we remember them more for themselves than for what they wrote. 
Wherever they find a reader, they make a lifelong friend; and whatever 
applause their art may command, what we give them most readily is 
our affection. 

The tribute of one reader, not inclined to over-praising, comes near 
to explaining this genius for friendship in Fuller: 


“His burly frame, his broad countenance beaming with 
good-nature, betokened a man with whom it was impossible 
to quarrel. The sharpest and most unjust criticism never drew 
from him an angry word. No one ever formed warmer or more 
enduring friendships, and before he died he counted amongst 
his friends, in addition to Cavaliers who had followed Charles 
in his adversity, at least one of that stern band which had 
sentenced that king to death. Such a career might have been 
that of a time-server, but a time-server Fuller never was. His 
warmth of heart and the roominess of his mind embraced every 
man of good-will, and fixed upon whatever of purity or noble- 
ness might be in him as the bee fixes on the honey.’’*° 


38Worthies of England (ed. by P. A. Nuttall, 1840), I, 403. 
39Nov. 30, 1829. 
40S. R. Gardiner, The Great Civil War, 1, 325. 
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Jeremy Taylor, Preacher and Pastor 
By James Thayer Addison 


gq EREMY Taylor is one of the few “Caroline divines” whose 


+; 
ae bs names are still familiar and whose more popular works are 
Ke Re] sometimes read. No doubt he owes his survival value to the 
fact that he was not primarily a theologian. He is remembered and 
admired because he was a warmly appealing preacher, a pastor devout 
and sympathetic, and a literary artist with few rivals. His younger 
contemporary, Anthony Wood, called him ‘“‘a rare conductor of souls” ; 
two hundred years later Dean Farrar referred to him as “the most elo- 
quent certainly, if not the greatest, of English preachers”; and Taine 
found in him “a prose-poet, gifted with an imagination like Spenser and 
Shakespeare.” 


CAMBRIDGE, OXFORD AND THE CIVIL WAR 


Taylor’s father, Nathaniel, was a barber in Cambridge, educated 
enough to teach his children reading and arithmetic. In the university 
town on August 15, 1613, Jeremy was baptized, the fourth child and the 
second son in a growing family. Thanks to a free grammar school just 
founded by his fellow-townsman, Stephen Perse, Jeremy was early and 
adequately prepared to enter Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
when he was only thirteen, paying—it is recorded—an entrance fee of 
twelvepence. His status was that of a “sizar,” one of those indigent 
scholars who were given free board and an allowance in return for wait- 
ing on table and otherwise serving their well-to-do comrades. Still 
benefiting from endowments by Stephen Perse, he was elected Perse 
Scholar in 1628 and Perse Fellow in 1633. In the same year, at the 
age of twenty, he was ordained, and in 1634 became a Master of Arts. 
Of these eight years at Cambridge we know little else. Thomas Fuller 
and Taylor were only six years apart in age, but though the two scholars 
knew the same university, they seem not to have known each other; nor 
have we any evidence that Taylor knew those other university contem- 
pories, Milton and Crashaw, with whose names his own was to appear 
in histories of English literature. 

After spending more than a third of his life in the quietest fashion 
in one small town, Taylor was suddenly given the chance to attract 
audiences in London and to win the favor of an archbishop. When one 
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of his roommates, the Rev. Thomas Risden, was unable for a time to ful- 
fil an engagement as lecturer at St. Paul’s Cathedral, he arranged that 
Taylor should take his place. Though still only twenty-one, the young 
don “preached to the admiration and astonishment of his auditory.” 
Laud, then new in the see of Canterbury, sent for him to preach at Lam- 
beth and found in him just the combination of charm and keen intelligence 
which would make him a valued leader. He reminded his guest, how- 
ever, that he was still very young, to which Taylor replied (not too 
abashed for repartee) that he humbly begged his Grace’s pardon for 
such a fault, but he promised, if he lived, to amend it.* 

As Laud’s idea of educating the clergy was to make them conform 
as nearly as possible to his own convictions and purposes, he soon de- 
cided that his promising protégé should not be left to the doubtful in- 
fluences of a Cambridge already too Protestant. He would be safer at 
Oxford, where Laud held honorary office as chancellor and where the 
atmosphere was more congenial to the approved type of nurture. The 
archbishop therefore had him transferred, and against the wishes of the 
warden of All Souls, engineered his election as a fellow of that college. 
Before long he gave him the further honor of appointment as one of his 
chaplains. With the strongest prelate in England as his patron, with an 
adequate income for support, and with the rich resources of Oxford at 
his disposal, Taylor had every reason to rejoice in present opportunities 
and in future prospects. 

In March, 1638, after two years at All Souls, Taylor was presented 
by Bishop Juxon of London to the rectory of Uppingham in Rutlandshire. 
Though still retaining his fellowship and pursuing his studies, he resided 
chiefly in his new parish, where the records testify to his constant activity 
as pastor. Later in the same year the archbishop had him appointed to 
preach at St. Mary’s, Oxford, the annual sermon on Guy Fawkes’ Day. 
Since this homily on “The Gunpowder Treason” was later printed, it 
constitutes his first published work. It was a heavy oration, written to 
order. Dealing chiefly with the legal question as to whether subjects 
had the right to rebel against heretical sovereigns, it could hardly be 
called a sermon. And of course it gave no hint of the warmth and the 
imaginative wealth which were to mark his preaching ten years later. 

In May of the following year, Taylor was married at Uppingham 
to Phoebe Langsdale. All we know of her is that she was a sister of 
Edward Langsdale, a physician who had once been his pupil. Her 
husband never mentions her in any letter or book known to us; but there 
is evidence that she bore him six children, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the marriage was other than happy. In those days, we 


1George Rust, “Funeral Sermon on J. Taylor,” in Taylor, Works, I, CCCXXII. 
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may note in passing, men did not dedicate books to their wives. To do 
so would have been to waste a golden opportunity. They dedicated them, 
in language conventionally servile, to persons of high rank whose 
patronage they were hoping to enjoy. 

Within less than two years what must have seemed to Taylor a 
cloudless sky began to be darkened. In February, 1641, Laud was im- 
peached by the House of Commons of the Long Parliament, and on 
March Ist he was sent to the Tower, to begin his four years’ imprison- 
ment. By the end of June he had ceased to be chancellor of Oxford. 
Yet no open conflict had broken out, and Taylor could still continue to 
serve as scholar and as pastor. A year later, however, King and Parlia- 
ment were at war, for in August, 1642, Charles set up his standard at 
Nottingham, and men who had hitherto needed to make no decision 
began to take sides. In Taylor’s mind there could have been no doubt. 
His convictions about royalty and episcopacy were so nearly those of 
Laud that he was prepared to give himself wholeheartedly to the cause 
of king and Church. In so deciding he could hardly have realized that 
he was saying goodbye for the rest of his life to comfort, prosperity, and 
ease of mind; but had he known, his choice would have been no different. 

It was some time, however, before he had to pay a price for his 
loyalty. Since his name now ceases to appear in the parish registers of 
Uppingham, he was probably at work in Oxford, where the king arrived 
at the end of October after the fight at Edgehill. Soon after the town 
became the royal headquarters, he was numbered among other clerical 
scholars who, by Charles’s mandate, received from the university the 
degree of doctor of divinity. He was even recompensed for the loss of 
his episcopal patron by acquiring a new protector, Christopher Hatton, 
created Lord Hatton of Kirby in 1643. A cousin of the great Chris- 
topher Hatton, Elizabeth’s chancellor, and a marked favorite of Charles, 
he had been a near neighbor of Taylor at Uppingham, and remained for 
the next six years his faithful and liberal friend. It was to him that the 
young scholar dedicated his first book, Of the Sacred Order and Offices 
of Episcopacy, which was published late in 1642, “by his Majesty’s 
command.” 


FIRST BOOK: OF THE ORDER AND OFFICES OF EPISCOPACY 


By the time Taylor’s defence of episcopacy appeared, the “sacred 
order” was in need of eloquent support. Bishops had first been removed 
from the House of Lords, and then their office had been abolished by 
Parliament and their lands confiscated. Milton had published his tracts 
Of Reformation in England and Of Prelatical Episcopacy, in which he 
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poured his scorn on bishops as the Church of England then knew them. 
He exposed to ridicule their “deformed and fantastic dresses” —“gew- 
gaws fetched from Aaron's old wardrobe.” In his eyes bishops, so far 
from supporting monarchy, were inconsistent with its dignity; and pre- 
lacy, indeed, being contrary to God's word, was no better than “a noisome 
and diseased tumor.” It was in the face of such legal action and such 
Puritan opposition that Taylor wrote. 

For the modern reader this work is of small interest, and that for 
two reasons. As literature it is of no value, for hardly a touch appears 
of that style on which Taylor’s fame depends. The writing, though 
clear and careful, is stiff and colorless. As for the contents, we can hardly 
assign to them permanent value when the whole argument rests on the 
unproved assumption that Christ decreed a fixed system of organization 
for the Church. The author, moreover, is completely uncritical in his 
use of sources, piling up patristic citations with no regard for their 
relative value or for the possible dependence of one upon another. What 
we can admire, however, is his immense learning—even though it scat- 
ters the Greek and Latin languages over every page—and the temperate, 
refined, and Christian tone of the whole composition in contrast with 
the vulgar violence of Puritans like Milton. 

But if Taylor’s historical methods are inevitably those of his un- 
scientific age, when there was no thought that any institution could evolve, 
the conclusions he draws are worth recording, if only for comparison with 
those of Hooker and other divines. For him the order of bishops rests 
upon the authority, not of the Fathers or of Church councils, but of 
Scripture. It is from the New Testament that we learn that episcopacy 
was instituted by Christ himself. Christ ordained the Apostles that 
they in turn might ordain the bishops who were to be their successors.” 
Moreover, “if the Church be not now governed as then, we can show no 
divine authority for our government.’* “Those which do succeed the 
Apostles in the ordinary office of Apostolate have the same institution 
and authority the Apostles had.”* The belief of the primitive Church 
and all subsequent Catholic practice confirm this authority.® 

Furthermore, in direct denial of Presbyterian claims, Taylor asserts 
the superiority of bishops to all presbyters and their right to exert power 
and exact obedience. “The bishop is superior in a peerless and incom- 
parable authority, and all the whole diocese are his subjects.” The 
bishop must govern and give laws both to clergy and laity.° Unlike 

*Works, V, 4f., 17, 198. 
3Works, V, 35. 
4Works, V, 43. 


5 Works, V, 40, 82. 
6Works, V, 131, 135. 
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Hooker, he calls episcopacy essential to the existence of a true Church. 
It is ‘‘necessary,” he declares, “even to the being and constitution of a 
Church.” Where there is no bishop there can be “no pretence to a 
Church.”” “In no case is it lawful to separate from episcopacy; that 
is . . . a direct overthrow of Christianity.”* Thus in 1642 one group 
of sincere religious leaders in England was condemning episcopacy as 
an ugly and vicious defiance of God’s will, and another group was pro- 
claiming it the one type of order in which Christianity could be truly 
manifested. In addition to other infirmities, both parties were suffering 
from the effects of an infallible Bible. 

For the next two years there are only a few shreds of evidence as 
to where Taylor was or what he was doing. Early in 1643, Charles 
granted him the living of Overstone near Northampton, and November 
24, 1643, is the date of a surviving letter written to his brother-in-law. 
To eke out this meagre material for biography, perhaps we shall have to 
depend on the often unreliable reporter, Anthony Wood, who records 
that for several years Taylor, who was chaplain-in-ordinary to the king, 
followed the royal army and shared its fortunes. During 1643, these 
fortunes were by no means unpromising ; but in 1644 the royalists were 
heavily defeated at Marston Moor, and 1645 was a year of sorrow for 
the followers of Charles. It opened with the execution of Archbishop 
Laud on January 10th, and before it was half finished the battle of Naseby 
in June ended all hope of victory for the king. In this year of disasters, 
Taylor’s share was to be captured: by the Parliamentary forces on Febru- 
ary 4th at the siege of Cardigan Castle in Wales. After several months, 
however, he was released by exchange; but as a refugee he remained in 
Wales for the greater part of the next nine years. 

In the preface to a book appearing two years later, Taylor has left 
a personal record of this crisis in his life. 


“In this great storm,” he writes, “which hath dashed the 
vessel of the Church all in pieces, I have been cast upon the 
coast of Wales, and in a little boat thought to have enjoyed 
that rest and quietness which in England in a greater I could 
not hope for . . . And but that He who stilleth the raging of 
the sea . . . had provided a plank for me, I had been lost to 
all the opportunities of content or study.” 


In language less figurative, he was stranded in a country unknown 
to him, without property or money, and at once he had to earn a living. 
Within a short time he was lucky enough to meet with two other clergy- 
men who agreed to join him in establishing a school for boys. They 

*Works, V, 192, 194. 


8Works, V, 195. 
*Preface, Liberty of Prophesying, in Works, V, 341. 
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rented a house in the parish of Llanfihangel, where one of his colleagues 
was rector, and there the school was opened. Exiled from Oxford and 
London in one of the obscurest corners of the kingdom, the young 
doctor of divinity, still only thirty-three, accepted his lot and began a 
period of creative work which has made his name still memorable. 


THE GOLDEN YEARS AT GOLDEN GROVE 


Fortunately, he did not have to depend wholly on the school for 
support or for companionship. Within a brief time he was introduced to 
Richard Vaughan, earl of Carbery, whose seat at Golden Grove was near 
at hand and who made Taylor his chaplain. Carbery was a moderate and 
liberal-minded royalist, one of the wealthiest noblemen in Wales. His 
young wife, a character of rare beauty, was deeply religious and soon 
won the admiration and devotion of the new chaplain. Under such 
congenial patronage and in quiet rural surroundings of great loveliness, 
Taylor had leisure enough for writing and stimulus enough to write at 
his best. From the point of view of English literature, it was just as 
well that he no longer had all his books with him, because the loss broke 
him of the bad habit of padding his treatises with endless quotations and 
left him free to write like Jeremy Taylor. The first work to appear in the 
Golden Grove era, however, must have been largely written a year or so 
earlier, for in style and method it more nearly resembles the defence of 
episcopacy than the richer and more individual books which were to 
follow. It was The Liberty of Prophesying, published in 1647. 


THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING 


The Liberty of Prophesying, next to Holy Living and Holy Dying, 
is the most famous of Taylor’s works. It was prompted by the religious 
situation in 1645 and 1646, and it was so strongly influenced by Chilling- 
worth’s Religion of Protestants’ (1637) that the historian Gardiner 


1OWILLIAM CHILLINGWoRTH (1602-1644), an Oxford don and godson of Arch- 
bishop Laud, was converted to Roman Catholicism by the Jesuit, John Fisher, and 
sent to the Jesuit college at Douai. Laud, then bishop of London, urged him to 
make an impartial inquiry into the claims of the two Churches, with the result 
that in 1631 he left Douai, returned to Oxford and jthe Church of England, and in 
1637 wrote The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation. The book is 
characterized by much fairness and acuteness of argument, and was commended 
by Locke as a discipline of “perspicuity and the way of right reasoning.” In form, 
it is a refutation of the claims of the Roman Church; in substance, it is a liberal 
appeal against persecution. In the preface, he writes: 


“For the Church of England, I am persuaded that the constant 
doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, that whosoever believes it, and 
lives according to it, undoubtedly he shall be saved, and that there is no 
error in it which may necessitate or warrant any man to disturb the 
peace or renounce the communion of it.” 
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finds Taylor indebted to his predecessor for three-quarters of his argu- 
ment. In 1645, Presbyterianism became the official religion of England, 
and it was in 1646 that Oxford fell and the king took temporary refuge 
in Scotland. By the year 1647, the increasing power of the army, as 
against Parliament, strengthened the growth of the sectarians (the 
“Independents” ) and broadened the possible area of toleration. With 
his own Church disestablished and mildly persecuted, and with dis- 
agreement in the ranks of its opponents, Taylor seized the opportunity 
to write a plea for Christian tolerance. It was not the first of its kind, 
nor was it one of the great landmarks in the history of religious liberty ; 
but its timeliness and the force of its expression gave it wide influence. 

Chillingworth’s famous book had the moral advantage of appearing 
at a time when the powers of the Church of England were undiminished 
and Laud was in full career. But though Taylor’s plea was uttered when 
his Church was in deep trouble, it was none the less sincere. He sums 
up its main conclusions in the Epistle Dedicatory to Lord Hatton. Since 
Scripture has plainly declared certain articles of belief to be absolutely 
necessary, and has left others undetermined and therefore not necessary, 
why can we not recognize this vital distinction and acknowledge as 
fellow-Christians all who agree on the fundamentals?" Only those few 
whose religious beliefs deny the very foundations of the faith, or are 
destructive of morality, or dangerous to the state should be beyond the 
range of toleration. Men should “not make more necessities than God 
made,” nor make “the way to heaven narrower than Jesus Christ hath 
made it.’””. The Apostles’ Creed contains all that is indispensable, and “an 
honest citizen . . . if he believes his creed, he believes all that is neces- 
sary to all.” Therefore “let not men be hasty in calling every disliked 
opinion by the name of heresy.’ Let us renounce the weapon of persecu- 
tion, and wherever we find error, let us correct it by the persuasion of 
preaching, “by charity and sweetness, by holiness of life, assiduity of 
exhortation, by the word of God and prayer.’’* 

In support of his appeal for generous comprehension, Taylor relies 
chiefly upon a full treatment of the nature of authority and the meaning 
of heresy. Scripture, of course, is our prime authority. “All the articles 
of faith are clearly and plainly set down in Scripture,” and we are not re- 
quired to believe anything that is not thus obviously recorded.’* Indeed, 
no other authority is infallible. “Tradition is a topic as fallible as any 
other, so fallible that it cannot be sufficient evidence to any man in a 
matter of faith or question of heresy.”"* General Councils have erred, 

11yVorks, V, 345. 
orks, V, 346, 371, 354f. 


13Works, V, 409, 439. 
14Works, V, 429. 
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and so have Popes. Any of these organs, it is true, may help to explain 
our beliefs, but they have no right to add to them.’® In dealing with 
Scripture, traditions, Councils, and Fathers, Taylor, like Hooker, finds 
reason to be the guide and judge. “No man speaks more unreasonably 
than he that denies to men the use of their reason in choice of their 
religion.” ‘Reason, like logic, is instrument of all things else.”’** 

This interpretation of authority limited its range and reduced the 
number of beliefs about which Christians had any right to be certain. 
But in his appeal for liberty, Taylor took a further step by narrowing 
the meaning of heresy. He made a sharp distinction, seldom recognized 
in his time, between heresy and error. Heresy is wrong belief about 
some matter that is fundamental.'? Error is wrong belief about some 
matter that is not fundamental. Since the essential elements of belief 
are very few, the occasions of heresy are likewise few. They are still 
fewer, he insists, if we will acknowledge, as we ought, that “heresy is not 
an error of the understanding but an error of the will.” To be truly 
heresy it must be deliberate and vicious. Thus no man can be a heretic 
without meaning to be. If he errs in beliefs that are secondary, or even if 
he errs in some primary article of faith without intending to, he should 
not be condemned as a heretic.‘* God never punishes a man who is 
honestly seeking for truth. If we, then, 


“who are so apt to be deceived and so insecure in our resolu- 
tion of questions disputable, should persecute a disagreeing 
person, we are not sure we do not fight against God.” 


He is ready, in fact, to declare, contrary to the opinion of his 
age, that 


“force in matters of opinion can do no good. . . . It either 
punishes a man for keeping a good conscience, or forces him 
into a bad . . . it teaches a man to dissemble or to be safe, 
but never to be honest.”’® 


If Taylor’s main conclusions seem obvious today, they were not so 
in 1647. Neither to Anglicans nor Puritans was his teaching generally 
acceptable. King Charles declined to give The Liberty of Prophesying 
his approval,*° and from the other side many severe pamphlets were 
written against it. Fiercest of these was one by Samuel Rutherford, 

15Works, V, 445, 453, 375. 
16W orks, V, 498. 

orks, V, 378. 

18 orks, 382ff., 386. 


19]Vorks, V, 397, 516, 5226. 
20Taylor, Works, I, CCLXII. 
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professor of divinity at St. Andrews, who was exasperated by the pro- 
posal to rob the Christian Church of the privilege of persecuting. In his 
Free Disputation against Pretended Liberty of Conscience, this learned 
Presbyterian defended religious persecution (including the burning of 
heretics ) as strictly in accordance with Scripture and entirely agreeable 
to the will of God.** But though Taylor did not live to see the triumph 
of religious toleration in England, and though his vision of its excellence 
was a little clouded in his later years, he will always be numbered among 
its champions. 


AN APOLOGY FOR AUTHORIZED AND SET FORMS OF LITURGY 


In the same year in which The Liberty of Prophesying was pub- 
lished, there appeared also a minor treatise, dn Apology for Authorized 
and Set Forms of Liturgy. Boldly dedicated to King Charles, “God’s 
vicegerent,” this brief work attacks “The Directory for the Public Wor- 
ship of God,” which Parliament had made the compulsory substitute for 
the Book of Common Prayer. As a loyal Anglican and an artist with an 
almost perfect sense of form, Jeremy Taylor was naturally distressed 
at the inferior quality of the Directory, which no legal act could make 
either venerable or beautiful. His defence of the ancient liturgy, and 
his contention that inspired prayer need not be extempore prayer, are 
just what we might expect from one who was both a devout priest and 
a master of English. What makes this apology more worthy of notice, 
however, is the fact that it reveals for the first time how narrow was 
Taylor’s view of inspiration. According to him, not only is the age of 
miracles long past but also the age of inspiration. Since he practically 
denies to modern men any direct inspiration from God, he leaves us to 
content ourselves with what remains of the past activity of the Holy 
Spirit. In short, the best we can do now is to live on inherited inspira- 
tion. Here is one instance in which he writes more like the eighteenth 
than the seventeenth century, and one indication (of which there will 
be many more) that in the mystical element in religion he was completely 
wanting. 


THE GREAT EXEMPLAR 


In May of the following year, 1648, the Civil War broke out afresh, 
and before the end of that month Cromwell’s forces were almost within 
sight of Golden Grove. Yet the tranquil life of the chaplain was so little 
disturbed that during this year he brought to completion one of the 
longest of his works, The Life of Christ or The Great Exemplar. Here, 


21Taylor, Works, I, CCLXI. 
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for the first time, the reader can recognize and delight in Taylor’s charm 
of style. That richly brocaded language which is supposed to pervade 
his work seldom appears except in his sermons and his devotional 
writings, and none too often in them. The best of it we find in the books 
published between 1649 and 1651, the brief period of his finest flowering 
at Golden Grove. And the earliest example, though not the most attrac- 
tive, is The Great Exemplar. 

This life of Christ is a massive book of over seven hundred pages, 
so long that it took three dedications to launch it upon its career. The 
three parts are offered to Lord Hatton, to the countess dowager of 
Northampton, and to his most beloved patroness, the countess of Carbery, 
to whose “charity and nobleness” he pays a grateful tribute. Through- 
out the work, three kinds of material are interwoven—the actual story 
of the life of Jesus, short sermons on topics suggested by incidents in 
the life, and prayers appropriate to these. Though his exegesis of Scrip- 
ture is naturally more medieval than modern, and everywhere assumes 
the infallibility of the text, it is generally sensible and practical and 
mercifully free from all effort at allegorical interpretation. Rather 
frequently, for a Protestant, he allows himself to go beyond the New 
Testament and to introduce legends from tradition, such as the pain- 
lessness of Jesus’ birth and the story that the Wise Men later became 
ascetic philosophers. Between this narrative of events and the dis- 
courses which follow each section, there is often no very close connection. 
In general, Taylor tends to use material he already had at hand and to 
be practical rather than theological. Of this habit, a rather extreme 
example occurs when, after relating the birth of Christ, instead of writing 
about the Incarnation, he delivers a homily of nine pages urging mothers 
to suckle their children and not to turn them over to wet nurses! After 
this no reader would be disposed to complain that the preacher was too 
abstract and out of touch with the facts of common life. Finally, to note 
the third element, the prayers are so typical of their time that they 
would be unusable today. They are heavy, involved, and over-elaborate, 
often padded with homiletical material intended for the congregation. 
Indeed, it is surprising that seventeenth century lovers of the Anglican 
liturgy should never have attempted to rival or even to imitate the 
collects of the Prayer Book in their exquisite simplicity and perfection 
of rhythm. While such prayers are immortal, Taylor’s are clearly 
“dated.” 

Though The Great Exemplar can teach us little about the life of 
Christ, and though the contents of its preaching is inferior to the author’s 
published sermons, the book is valuable for what it reveals of Jeremy 
Taylor’s mind and temperament. It gives evidence—amply fortified 
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elsewhere—that he was not to prove important as a theologian or 
historian but as a practical man of religion. What he sought to con- 
tribute, and what keeps his memory alive, is chiefly of devotional or 
moral value. He confesses freely that he is not interested in disputing 
or even in discoursing about doctrinal matters. He accepts the teach- 
ing of orthodoxy; but what most fully absorbs his attention and warms 
his heart is the cure of souls, for he is neither a prophet nor a philosopher, 
but a pastor and father confessor. His primary concern is for the moral 
life and its issues and decisions. In this good sense he is a casuist, 
constantly addressing himself to the practical solution of definite prob- 
lems. Though very learned, he had a mind unspeculative and uncreative, 
so that his thinking is seldom marked by vigor or originality. His talent 
was for what the Church calls “moral theology,” and as a preacher he 
was therefore specific and searching, and as a pastor wise, moderate, and 
sympathetic. 

In part, perhaps, the cause of his general attitude, and perhaps in 
part its result, was his conception of Christianity as essentially a legal 
system. There seems to be no evidence that he had ever had the mystical 
experience of direct and immediate contact or union with God, nor yet 
the evangelical experience of being converted by the mercy of God through 
the merits of Christ. His was a conventional, “once-born” Christianity, 


which he interpreted as keeping God’s commandments revealed by Christ 
the law-giver. Hating excesses and extremes of any kind, he writes 
with almost eighteenth century contempt of “visions, unions, and abstrac- 


” 


tions.” In keeping with this legalistic type of religion, he always lays 
strong emphasis on rewards and punishments, and constantly appeals 
to the joys of heaven and the pains of hell as offering motives for virtue. 
His God, too, is distinctly a judicial character, whose wrath had to be 
appeased by the unmerited sufferings of Christ, and who frequently 
inflicts such punishments as plagues and hurricanes for the sins of the 
community. 

That Taylor’s common-sense, matter-of-fact version of Christianity 
shows a complete failure to understand vital elements in the Gospel is 
clearly shown by his treatment of repentance and forgiveness. As the 
same teaching reappears again and again in his later works, we do him no 
injustice in citing an instance in The Great Exemplar. Here he vitiates 
a whole sermon by assuming that “repentance is the fulfilling all right- 
eousness, and includes in it whatever is matter of Christian duty.””* 
Since repentance must thus involve complete amendment of life followed 
by continuous holiness, and since forgiveness depends on repentance, 
God’s forgiveness, he asserts, is imperfect, incomplete, and precarious. 
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He never grasped the great evangelical message of justification by 
faith—the good news that God accepts our attitude and our intentions 
as determining our relation to Him before we have guaranteed and 
proved them by subsequent conduct. Indeed, it is hard to acquit him 
of preaching something very close to justification by works, for he seems 
never to have heard of the publican in the temple or the laborers in the 
vineyard. Failing to comprehend the free unmerited favor on God’s 
part, which is the essence of grace, he introduces a bargaining element 
into the sinner’s relations with God, so that God never gives anything 
that has not been paid for in advance, and His complete forgiveness, 
rarely bestowed, is simply the due reward of moral perfection. In fact, 
as was once remarked of another erring theologian, for him “there is no 
full forgiveness until nothing is left to forgive.” One cannot help feeling 
that Taylor would have sympathized instinctively with the Elder Brother. 
At any rate, his whole theory of repentance and forgiveness is outraged 
by the parable of the Prodigal Son. 


HOLY LIVING 


The Great Exemplar was followed within a year by the most famous 
of Taylor's works, The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. Among 
English books of devotion, this has won so wide a popularity that perhaps 
its only rivals are the author’s own Holy Dying, Baxter’s Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest and William Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. To name these four works together is to remind ourselves of how 
meagre is the total of the best Anglican devotional literature. Of much 
more lasting value, even for twentieth century Protestants, are the works 
(at once gentler, warmer, and deeper) of French writers such as St. 
Francis de Sales, Fénelon, Pére Grou, and de Caussade. 

But if Holy Living is neither very interesting nor very ardent, it 
has at least the merit of being extremely definite and practical. Indeed, 
it is almost more a book of rules or manual of casuistry than a classic of 
devotion. Having a legal type of mind, a deep concern for the welfare 
of souls, and a thorough knowledge of pastoral psychology, Taylor is 
ready at every point to give precise advice. Instead of vague exhorta- 
tions against sin in general, he gives a clear description of particular sins 
and detailed remedies for curing them. Quite specific, for example, is 
the sound prescription he offers for sins of the flesh: 


“Suppress your sensual desires in their first approach, for 
then they are least, and thy faculties and election are 
stronger. . . . Divert them with some laudable employment, 
and take off their edge by inadvertency, or a not attending to 
them. For since the faculties of a man cannot at the same time 
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with any sharpness attend to two objects, if you employ your 
spirit upon a book or a bodily labor, or any innocent and in- 
different employment, you have no room left for the present 
trouble of a sensual temptation.’’** 


The section on “Alms” and the chapter on “Contentedness” are 
among those which reveal a depth and warmth of feeling not always 
evident in the book as a whole, for here Taylor’s loving generosity of 
nature and his hard won schooling in adversity make every word real. 

In his eyes the poor are “those excellent images of Christ.” Merely 
to give them money is not all that charity requires. ‘The particulars of 
mercy or alms cannot be narrower than men’s needs are, and the old 
method of alms is too narrow to comprise them all.”** Prudent as 
always, he reminds the reader : 


“Give no alms to vicious persons if such alms will support 
their sin; as if they will continue in idleness. . . . or if they 
will spend it in drunkeness or wantonness.” 


And then with beautiful considerateness he gives this counsel: 


“Search into the needs of numerous and meaner families : 
for there are many persons that have nothing left them but 
misery and modesty, and toward such we must add two circum- 
stances of charity: to enquire them out, and to convey our relief 
to them so as we do not make them ashamed.” 


Finally, “be sure that you admit not to relieve the needs of your 
enemy and the injurious; for so possibly you may win him to yourself; 
but do you intend the winning him to God.’’** 

Having endured heavy misfortunes with a spirit unspoiled and 
unembittered, Taylor can speak with authority and with understanding 
on how to find contentment even through pain. Using one of his vivid 
similes he reminds us that all depends on our attitude. 


“Tt is but reasonable to bear that accident patiently which 
God sends, since impatience does but entangle us like the 
fluttering of a bird in a net, but cannot at all ease our trouble, 
or prevent the accident: it must be run through, and therefore 
it were better we compose ourselves to a patient than to a 
troubled and miserable suffering.”’** 


What adversity shall mean for us is determined by how we deal with 
“When anything happens to our displeasure, let us endeavor to take 
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off its trouble by turning it into spiritual or artificial advantage, and 
handle it on that side in which it may be useful to the designs of reason ; 
for there is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least we have two 
hands to apprehend it.”** And he offers not merely moral encourage- 
ment. For him the basis of contentment is trust in “the power, the 
wisdom, and the charity of God.” 


“Here, therefore, is the wisdom of the contented man, 
to let God choose for him: for when we have given up our wills 
to Him, and stand in that station of the battle where our great 
general hath placed us, our spirits must need rest. . . . Con- 
tentedness in all accidents brings great peace of spirit, and is 
the great and only instrument of temporal felicity. It removes 
the sting from the accident, and makes a man not to depend 
upon chance and the uncertain dispositions of men for his 
well-being, but only on God and his own spirit.’’** 


Soon after the publication of Holy Living, the household at Golden 
Grove was stricken by the death of Taylor’s beloved friend, the young 
countess of Carbery, “the tender providence that shrouded me under 
her wings,” “a woman fit to converse with angels and apostles, with 
saints and martyrs.”” He preached her funeral sermon with more emo- 


tion and less Latin than was common in such formal tributes, ending 


with words that were simple and heartfelt : 


“She was in her house a comfort to her dearest lord, a 
guide to her children, a rule to her servants, an example to 
all. . . . She lived as we should all live, and she died as I fain 
would die.’’”® 


Less than a year later his own wife died. “I have but lately buried 
my dear wife,” he wrote to his friend Sir William Dugdale, and in his 
next dedication he reminds Carbery, “Both your lordship and myself 
have lately seen and felt such sorrows of death.” 


HOLY DYING 


Appropriate to this time of bereavement was the appearance in 
1651 of The Rule of Exercises of Holy Dying. “My work here,” he 
explains in a characteristic passage, “is not to please the speculative part 
of men, but to minister to practice, to preach to the weary, to comfort 
the sick, to assist the penitent, to reprove the confident, to strengthen 
weak hands and feeble knees.’’*° As a biographer has truly remarked, 
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“The titles ‘Holy Living’ and ‘Holy Dying’ might almost have 
been reversed without doing violence to their respective con- 
tents. The whole drift and purpose of the earlier volume is a 
preparation for the great end, irrespective of its special chapters 
on that subject; while the rules and exercises of ‘Holy Dying’ 
are intended to be put in practice by the living and healthy.’’** 


The chief difference between the two books, as most critics have 
noted, is that Holy Dying is the more attractive by reason of its greater 
richness of style. Perhaps because he writes with a deeper undercurrent 
of feeling and with less concern for rules, Taylor’s sentences are here 
more elaborately beautiful than in any previous work. And never have 
they greater fascination than when he is slowly unfolding a perfect simile, 
like that of the rose, when he writes of preparation for death. 


“But so have I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts 
of its hood, and at first it was fair as the morning, and full with 
the dew of heaven as a lamb’s fleece ; but when a ruder breath 
had forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too 
youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness, 
and to decline to softness and the symptoms of a sickly age; 
it bowed the head, and broke its stalk, and at night, having lost 
some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell into the portion of 
weeds and outworn faces. . . . So does the fairest beauty 
change, and it will be as bad with you and me.”*? 


Again, we may hear him on “the sepulchres of kings.” 


“A man may read a sermon, the best and most passionate 
that ever man preached, if he shall but enter into the sepulchres 
of kings. . . . There the warlike and the peaceful, the fortunate 
and the miserable, the beloved and the despised princes mingle 
their dust, and pay down their symbol of mortality, and tell all 
the world, that when we die our ashes shall be equal to kings, 


and our accounts easier, and our pains or our crowns shall 
be less.”’** 


And toward the close of the book we find one of the loveliest 
tences in English literature: 


“And when God sends his angel to us with the scroll of 
death, let us look on it as an act of mercy, to prevent many 
sins and many calamities of a longer life, and lay our heads 
down softly, and go to sleep without wrangling like babies and 
froward children.” 
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If the modern reader finds satisfaction in Holy Dying, it is likely 
to be in the charming poetry of occasional passages, for the tone of the 
book is sombre and its attitude medieval. Its general thesis is—God is 
watchful and easily angered ;*° hell is very real; and therefore it is best 
to play safe and stick to the rules. The very fact that the author could 
write a treatise on Holy Dying reveals how different was his spiritual 
climate from ours. The distinction is not between orthodoxy and 
liberalism. It is rather a contrast of emphasis and of atmosphere. What 
pastoral guide today, for instance, no matter how devoutly religious he 
might be, would give us this warning— 


“The way to prevent God’s anger is to be angry with 
ourselves ; and by examining our actions and condemning the 
criminal, by being assessors in God’s tribunal, at least we shall 
obtain the favor of the court. As therefore every night we 
must make our bed the memorial of our grave, so let our evening 
thoughts be an image of the day of judgment.”** 


And these evening thoughts might include Taylor’s own conviction 
that in this life evil enormously preponderates over good, and that the 
vast majority of mankind are doomed to eternal torment. 


“The number of them that are to be saved is but very few 
in respect of those that are to descend into sorrow and ever- 
lasting darkness. . . . because the multitude is that which does 
not enter into heaven, but the few, the elect, the holy servants of 
Jesus.’ 


We should be wrong in believing that the only alternative to this 
grim doctrine is a loose modern universalism: another choice is the 
more charitable doctrine of Purgatory—but for Taylor that was a 
Roman heresy. 

Throughout Holy Dying, many prayers are interspersed. One 
among them, in contrast with most of Taylor’s, is so simple and direct 
that it could be used today with benefit. It is “An Act of Resignation,” 
to be said by a sick person in all the evil accidents of his sickness: 


“O eternal God, Thou hast made me and sustained me; 
Thou hast blessed me in all the days of my life, and hast taken 
care of me in all variety of accidents; and nothing happens to 
me in vain, nothing without Thy providence ; and I know Thou 
smitest Thy servants in mercy, and with designs of the greatest 
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pity in the world; Lord, I humbly lie down under Thy rod; do 
with me as Thou pleasest ; do Thou choose for me not only the 
whole state and condition of being, but every little and great 
accident of it. Keep me safe by Thy grace, and then use what 
instrument Thou pleasest of bringing me to Thee. Lord, I am 
not solicitous of the passage, so I may get Thee. Only, O Lord, 
remember my infirmities, and let Thy servant rejoice in Thee 
always, and feel and confess and glory in Thy goodness. O be 
Thou as delightful to me in this my medicinal sickness as ever 
Thou wast in any of the dangers of my prosperity; let me not 
peevishly refuse Thy pardon at the rate of a severe discipline. 
I am Thy servant and Thy creature, Thy purchased possession, 
and Thy son: I am all Thine: and because Thou hast mercy 
in store for all that trust in Thee, I cover mine eyes, and in 
silence wait for the time of my redemption.”** 


SERMONS 


Another volume of Taylor’s appeared in 1651—the second part of 
A Course of Sermons for All the Sundays in the Year, comprising the 
Sundays from Whitsunday to Advent. Two years later came the first 
part, covering the Sundays from Advent to Whitsunday. These fifty- 
two sermons were delivered before the small congregation at Golden 
Grove, and with the exception of a few occasional discourses, give us 
all the examples we have of Taylor as a preacher. Along with Holy 
Living and Holy Dying, moreover, they supply most of the material on 
which depends the author’s fame as a figure in literature. To study 
them, then, reveals both the matter and the manner of the preacher and 
the qualities of style which give them a life denied to most homilies of 
the age. 

Taylor’s ideals for the preacher may be discovered in his Rules and 
Advices to the Clergy, written in later life when he was a bishop. Here 
he tells his priests how they ought to preach, setting standards to which 
he himself had always conformed. One rule he gave them was, 


“Do not spend your sermons in general and indefinite things, 
as in exhortations to the people to get Christ, to be united with 
Christ, and things of the like unlimited signification; but tell 
them in every duty what are the measures, what circumstances, 
what instruments, and what is the particular minute meaning 
of every general advice.”*® 


“In the reproof of sins,” he adds, “be as particular as you please 
and spare no man’s sin, but meddle with no man’s person.” And to this 
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he attaches a further warning, which has been neglected in thousands 
of pulpits through the generations : 


“Every minister, in reproofs of sin and sinners, ought to 
concern himself in the faults of them that are present, but not 
of the absent.” 


His own cautious orthodoxy is reflected in the advice to every 
minister “to be careful that he never expound scriptures in public 
contrary to the known sense of the Catholic Church, and particularly 
of the Churches of England and Ireland, nor introduce any doctrines 
against any of the four first General Councils.”*° 

As in Holy Living and The Great Exemplar, Taylor preaches as a 
pastor and not as a prophet. He is concerned, as we have noted, with 
moral rather than with dogmatic theology, and in manner and method 
he differs from most contemporary clergy in his regular habit of telling 
his hearers exactly what he wants them to do. “Hearing or reading 
sermons,” he said, “is or ought to be, in order to practice. . . . It were 
well if men would not enquire after the learning of the sermon or its 
deliciousness to the ear or fancy, but observe its usefulness.”** In his 
primary effort to make men better Christians, he was aided by keen 
psychological insight into the motives and the weaknesses of humankind 
and by a tone and temper always calm, temperate, and reasonable. 
Gentle and moderate by nature, he was at the furthest extreme from the 
loud denunciatory type of preacher, of which his period afforded so 
many resounding examples. He never antagonized his hearers, and, 
in words familiar among modern churchgoers, he “always gave you some- 
thing to carry away.” Yet conventional prudence and commonsense so 
pervade these sermons that their want of emotion and lack of urgency 
often make them seem tame and uninspired. 

When we look at the substance of these fifty-two sermons, we find 
their topics as varied as we might expect of a preacher whose mind was 
as active as Taylor’s. Christ’s coming to judgment, lukewarmness and 
zeal, the fruits of sin, the duties of marriage, the good and evil tongue, 
God’s method in curing sinners—these are only a few of the subjects 
which he presented to the little group which listened to him on Sundays. 
Except perhaps for those opinions about repentance which we have 
already reviewed, it can hardly be said that he had any characteristic 
emphasis which gave him a special message of his own. His manner is 
much more individual and distinctive than his matter. But his deepest 
convictions, though they may be common property, are so much a part 
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of the man that they call for notice even in the briefest biography. And 
among these, his teaching about God and about prayer is most plainly 
fundamental. 

However we may account for it, Taylor presents the nature and 
character of God under two aspects, sharply contrasted and never clearly 
reconciled. God, as he sees Him, is a violent and vindictive Judge: He 
is also a loving and merciful Father. God’s anger is no figure of speech. 
Indeed, it is positively human in its operation. “Sin makes God angry ; 
and God’s anger, if it be not turned aside, will make us miserable and 
accursed.” If we persist in sin and add offence to offence, “God is angry 
at us with a destructive fury. . . . and whets His sword in the forges of 
hell.””. Worse than that, He will hate us “more than He hates a dog.” 
And when a sin is aggravated by malice or treachery and ends in suffer- 
ing, God scorns and derides the criminal and laughs at his calamity.*? 
In fact, it is almost true to say that, according to this preacher, God uses 
his opposition to evil as an excuse for behavior which in any lesser person 
would be described as fiendish. Yet two harsh doctrines found in 
Calvinism, Taylor flatly denies—predestination to damnation, and the 
eternal punishment of unbaptized infants. 

The same God who permits Himself the all too human activities of 
hatred, scorn, and mocking derision, appears also in these homilies as 
infinitely kind. It is His saving initiative which prompts us to repentance 
and turns us from sin. “For unless God by His preventing grace should 
first work the first part of our pardon. . . . we could not desire a pardon, 
nor hope for it, nor work for it.” “God teaches and invites us, He 
makes us willing and then makes us able.” In fact, if we look more 
deeply into God’s dealings with men, we shall see that the whole process 
of redemption is the work of His love. 


“He . . . did the greatest thing in the world for us; for 
nothing could be greater than that God, the Son of God, should 
die for us. Here was reconciliation before pardon; and God 
that came to die for us, did love us first before He came.” 


These are the sure grounds for believing that “we must be full of 
confidence towards God, we must with cheerfulness rely upon God’s 
goodness for the issue of our souls, and our final interests.” And there- 
fore let us “give to God ‘full measure, shaken together, pressed down, 
heaped up, and running over’; for God does so to us.” 

All valid theology, of course, makes room for the sternness of God 
as well as the love of God ; but the sternness is loving and the love can be 
stern. In Taylor, however, the one aspect is not interpreted in terms of 
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the other, so that he seems to preach two kinds of God, each appearing 
according to the homiletical needs of the moment. If we insist on explain- 
ing in the language of systematic theology the ideas of one whose thinking 
was neither systematic nor theological, we can only infer that God the 
Father is the one who shows anger and hatred, and that God the Son 
shows love and mercy. For contrary to the New Testament, Taylor 
declares that by the Cross God was reconciled to man, rather than man 
to God. Christ “laid down His life voluntarily when His Father’s wrath 
was totally appeased towards mankind.” “And now behold the Priest 
and the sacrifice of the world laid upon the altar of the cross, bleeding 
and tortured and dying, to reconcile His Father to us.”** But Calvary 
has to be supplemented by the unceasing intercession of Christ. “How 
often God had sent out his warrants to the exterminating angel, and our 
blessed Saviour by His intercession hath obtained a reprieve.’’** More 
than one interpretation of the Trinity, it is true, has good standing in 
the Church; but any version which assigns to the Father a character, an 
attitude, and a method different from those of the Son, is too crude to 
command respect. It is orthodox to attribute to God personality, but 
hardly a split personality. 

As a man of prayer, Taylor is never more helpful than when he 
deals with the meaning of prayer and its practice. Both in the sermons 
and in Holy Living, he shows himself so exclusively practical and so out 
of sympathy with even the mildest form of mysticism that he has little 
or nothing to say about prayer as contemplation, meditation, or listen- 
ing. Petition, intercession, and thanksgiving seem to be the only types 
with which he is familiar. But within these limits, all that he gives his 
people is sound and searching and clearly the product of his own deep 
experience. 

On the fundamental point that prayer is the search for God’s will, 
his teaching is plain. We ought to pray, he says, as earnestly as we 
can, 


“provided always that in the greatest of our desires and holy 
violence we submit to God’s will, and desire Him to choose for 
us. Our modesty to God in prayers hath no other measures 
but these,—distrust of yourselves, confidence in God. . . . and 
submission to God’s will.” 


With the insight that comes from a lifetime of prayer, he interprets 
the meaning of “answers” to prayer, showing his hearers how often 
God gives not what we demand but what we need. 
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“We pray for health, and He gives us, it may be, a sickness 
that carries us to eternal life; we pray for necessary support 
for our persons and families, and He gives us more than we 
need ; we beg for a removal of a present sadness, and He gives 
us that which makes us able to bear twenty sadnesses—a cheer- 
ful spirit, a peaceful conscience, and a joy in God, as an antepast 
of eternal rejoicings in the Kingdom of God.” 


But strongly as he urges the necessity for constant and trustful 
prayers, he is always suspicious of mere piety as an escape from duty. 
And a characteristic warning, repeated more than once, reminds his 
hearers that “charity is better than meditation, and going to heaven by 
religion and charity, by serving God and converting souls, is better than 
going to heaven by prayers and secret thoughts.” 


“Indeed no humor is so easy to be counterfeited as devo- 
tion, and yet . . . it can do no service in order to heaven so 
long as it is without the power of godliness and the energy 
and vivacity of a holy life.’’** 


Though it is not hard to find in Taylor’s sermons material of high 
religious value, it must be acknowledged that their survival is due rather 
to their form than to their contents. In estimating their style, however, 
we must view them as a whole and not draw conclusions only from 
those colored passages which supply “selections” from their author ; for 
Taylor seldom writes like Taylor at his best. Yet it would probably be 
confessed by any fair critic that his faults are those of his age, while his 
merits are peculiarly his own. 

By and large these sermons are heavy, long-drawn-out, and over- 
labored. One reason is the usual custom of prose writers of that period 
never to say anything in fifteen words if they could say it in a hundred 
and fifty. Another reason is Taylor’s talent (too earnestly exercised) 
for expansion and expatiation. Still another is his habit (a universal 
habit of that day) of endlessly quoting from the Bible and the classics. 
He can hardly ever complete a paragraph without introducing passages 
in Greek or Latin. Sometimes they are interesting or illuminating ; quite 
as often they read like footnotes in a learned commentary. Nearly 
every simple statement of moral facts has to be buttressed by a collection 
of instances taken from the Scriptures or the classics. It is not enough, 
for example, to name slander as a vice. There must be excerpts to 
explain what slander is, drawn from the Old Testament, from Menander, 
and from Cicero. The result is a mass of material which speaks volumes 
for the range of Taylor’s learning. It speaks volumes, too, for the 
patience of seventeenth century congregations, of whom it must be said 
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that they put up with it because all the preaching they heard was similarly 
loaded. 

But if even an earnest and well-disposed modern reader finds 
Taylor’s sermons too slow, too learned, and too elaborate, he would be 
still more easily wearied by the sermons of other Anglicans of the period, 
such as Hammond or Bramhall or Hall. In contrast to really great 
preachers or orators, they were too much occupied with scholarly 
exegesis. They were more concerned to display their erudition than to 
feed hungry sheep. Taylor rises above them by his genuine pastoral 
sympathy and the practical nature of his counsel—traits which we have 
already noted. Even more plainly he excels them in that sumptuous 
quality of style which shows itself in the studied harmony of words and 
in the beauty of imagery. For illustrations the sermons and Holy Dying 
offer the amplest material. 


THE MASTER OF METAPHORS AND SIMILES 


The two features of Taylor’s style which every reader will remember 
are the metaphors and similes and the haunting passages of slow music. 
It was both of these which led Coleridge to the extreme judgment of 
placing him with Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton, as one of the four 
masters of seventeenth century literature. 

In Taylor, as Taine wrote, “metaphors swarm one above the other, 
jumbled, blocking each other’s path, as in Shakespeare.” More specific 
is the statement of Sir Edmund Gosse who finds that “with the solitary 
exception of Shakespeare, there is no writer in all our early literature 
who has made so fresh and copious and effective use of metaphor taken 
directly from the observation of natural objects.” These vivid images 
show him to be a highly sensitive observer who can combine beauty 
with minute accuracy. He speaks of “the throbs and little beatings of 
a watch,” of “the softest stalk of a violet,” of an appetite “keen as the 
evening wolf,” and “‘of the little rings of the vine when first they begin to 
curl like the locks of a new weaned boy.” Sometimes his concrete 
imagination can be gruesome, as when he says, “You may reckon all the 
joints of a dead man, but the heart is cold and the joints are stiff and fit 
for nothing but for the little people that creep in graves.” Or in a 
different mood he can call up an image in one unforgettable phrase, like 
“watchful as a widow’s eyes.” 

Quite as frequent as these condensed pictures are the more elaborate 
similes, which depend for their beauty not on words only but on the 
varied harmony of the long sentences in which the rhythm of the clauses, 
linked with many an “and,” rises and falls and draws slowly to an end. 
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Since they can be better illustrated than described, we may look at three 
examples : 


“As when the sun approaches towards the gates of the 
morning, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away 
the spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up 
the lark to matins, and by and by gilds the fringes of a cloud, 
and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out his golden 
horns, like those which decked the brows of Moses when he was 
forced to wear a veil because himself had seen the face of 
God ; and still while a man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, 
till he shows a fair face and a full light, and then he shines one 
whole day, under a cloud often, and sometimes weeping great 
and little showers, and sets quickly: so is a man’s reason and 
his 


“The duty of a Christian is easy in a persecution, it is 
clear under a tyranny, it is evident in spite of heresy, it is one 
in the midst of schism, it is determined amongst infinite dis- 
putes; being like a rock in the sea, which is beaten with the 
tide, and washed with retiring waters, and encompassed with 
mists, and appears in several figures, but it always dips its 
foot in the same bottom, and remains the same in calms and 
storms, and survives the revolution of ten thousand tides, and 
there shall dwell till time and tides shall be no more.’’** 


“For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, 
and climb above the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made 
irregular and unconstant, descending more at every breath 
of the tempest, than it could recover by the libration and 
frequent weighing of its wings; till the little creature was forced 
to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was over; and then 
it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had 
learned the music and motion from an angel as he passed some- 
times through the air about his ministries here below.”*° 


But the soft richness of Jeremy Taylor’s style at its best is often 
displayed in the briefest sentences, as when he writes, “Let your sleep 
be necessary and healthful, not idle and expensive of time. . . . and 
sometimes be curious to see the preparation which the sun makes when 
he is coming forth from his chambers of the east.”*° Or again, “Every 
day’s necessity calls for a reparation of that portion which death fed on 
all night, when we lay in his lap, and slept in his outer chambers.’ 


47Holy Dying, in Works, II, 277. 
48Sermons, in Works, IV, 661. 

49S ermons, in Works, IV, 61f. 
5°Holy Living, in Works, III, 11. 
51Holy Dying, in Works, II, 267. 


JEREMY TAYLOR 
THE EBB TIDE BEFORE THE RESTORATION 


When the second group of sermons was published in 1653, Taylor 
had been at least eight years at Golden Grove; and so tranquil was the 
course of his life in that secluded home that all we know of him is the 
record of the books he wrote. In 1654, however, he began to visit 
London with increasing frequency. During the time of his retirement, 
the king had been executed, the battles of Dunbar and Worcester had 
ended all royalist resistance, the remnant of the Long Parliament had 
been ejected, and Cromwell had been installed as Protector. It might 
have seemed an ill-chosen moment for a chaplain of the late monarch 
to appear in the capital; but among the many signs of Cromwell’s 
natural tolerance was his readiness to let Anglican clergy preach in at 
least one of the churches in London—St. Gregory’s. And it was on 
April 15th that John Evelyn recorded in his diary: “I went to London 
to hear the famous Dr. Jeremy Taylor. . . . at St. Gregory’s (near 
St. Paul’s) on Matthew VII. 48, concerning evangelical perfection.” 
Taylor, then forty-one years old, and Evelyn, then thirty-three, 
were soon to become close friends. Though a devout Anglican and a 
loyal subject of the king, Evelyn had not engaged in the Civil War, for 
during those distressful years he had been travelling and studying in 
Italy, France, and the Netherlands. Returning to England in 1653, he 
began to build, and to furnish with his treasures of art, his great house, 
Sayes Court, near Deptford in Kent. An aristocrat by birth and breed- 
ing, but a Puritan in morals, Evelyn is famous for a diary second in 
popularity only to the very different journal of Samuel Pepys. In its 
pages, which reveal something of the culture but too little of the charm 
of the author, Taylor’s name now appears at intervals. 


THE REAL PRESENCE 


One purpose, no doubt, of Taylor’s visit to London in 1654 was to 
arrange for the publication in that year of a book he had just completed, 
The Real Presence and Spiritual of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
It was dedicated to John Warner, bishop of Rochester, from whose gen- 
erous support of ejected clergy he had already benefited. In this work— 
one of his few essays in dogmatic theology—he supports the thesis that 
“Transubstantiation is an evil doctrine, false and dangerous.”’ Since 
the dogma he attacked was a product of medieval scholasticism, his 
argument is conducted mainly in the manner of a medieval theologian. 
Using the technical terms of the schools, and reinforcing his points with 
abundant quotations in Greek and Latin from authorities both famous 
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and obscure, he shows himself capable of acute reasoning. His style, 
however, is dull and difficult, with never a paragraph to suggest the skill 
of a master of English prose. 

He comes nearer, nevertheless, than most Anglo-Catholic writers 
of any period to making clear his own interpretation of the sacrament. 
For him the “real presence” of Christ is spiritual, and by “spiritual” he 
means “present to our spirits only.” That is, “it is bread naturally, 
and Christ’s body spiritually,” for the bread, by being blessed, “becomes 
the body of Christ in a sacramental manner.” Thus “Christ is with us by 
His spirit, but Christ is not with us in body”; yet “to eat Christ’s body 
spiritually is to eat Him really.”*? 


THE GOLDEN GROVE 


Thus far Taylor had never written any book which involved him 
in serious trouble. The Liberty of Prophesying, it is true, had excited 
opposition, especially among Presbyterians; but that had proved not 
too hard to bear. In 1655, however, he published two works, one of 
which sent him to prison, while the other exposed him to the charge of 
heresy. The Golden Grove was purely a devotional book, composed of 


prayers, scriptural passages, and hymns. It was as politically harmless 
as it was pious. But without good reason the author supplied it with a 
preface so insulting to the Puritans that the government was moved to 
take action. 

In this provocative introduction to his gentle book, Taylor begins 
by declaring that religion in England has been degraded, that ‘the 
people are fallen under the harrows and saws of impertinent and ignorant 
preachers,” and that in consequence “they grow idle and false, hypo- 
critical and careless.” Perhaps even for this violent indictment he could 
have been forgiven. He went further, however, to proclaim that “never 
did the excellency of episcopal government appear so demonstratively and 
conspicuously as now,” and to threaten that unless the nation should 
“return to the excellency and advantages of the Christian religion, as it 
is taught in the Church of England,” the result could only be “sin and 
folly, faction, and death eternal.”** Considering that the Puritans then 
in power had spent fifteen years of painful and often bloody effort in the 
attempt, among others, to abolish all traces of episcopacy, and that they 
believed that religion in England for the first time was pure, this blast 
was naturally resented. To ignore it as merely the opinion of a cloistered 
cleric, who was politically naive and theologically narrow, would not 


52Works, VI, 12, 17, 48, 55, 83, 131. 
53Works, VII, 5894. 
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have suited the temper of the times. Instead, they put Taylor in prison. 
It was only for a short time, however, probably between July and 
October, 1655.** 

In the eyes of posterity, the real defect in The Golden Grove is not 
the spirited preface, which contained much truth, nor yet the quality of 
the prayers, catechisms, and rules for living which fill most of the little 
book. It lies rather in the so-called “Festival Hymns,” in which Taylor 
reveals, without knowing it, how a rare artist in prose, if his sense of 
humor fails to withhold him, can become ridiculous in verse. Here is a 
sample stanza from the pen of the same man whom Coleridge (on quite 
other grounds) ranked with Milton: 


HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY 


Being a Dialogue between Three Shepherds 


Where is this blessed babe 
That hath made 
All the world so full of joy 
And expectation 
That glorious boy 
That crowns each nation 
With a triumphant wreath of blessedness ? 


Where should He be but in the throng, 
And among 

His angel ministers, that sing 
And take wing, 

Just as may echo to His voice, 
And rejoice, 

When wing and tongue and all 

May so procure their happiness ? 


But He hath other waiters now, 
A poor cow, 

An ox and mule stand and behold, 
And wonder, 

That a stable should enfold 
Him that can thunder. 


Chorus. O what a gracious God have we! 
How good, how great, even as our misery.*® 


54For this incident, see a letter from John Evelyn in Taylor’s Works, I, 
CCLXXIII, and a thorough investigation of the imprisonment episode in Notes and 
Queries, vol. 170 (1936), pp. 24f. 

55Works, VII, 651. 
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UNUM NECESSARIUM 


But Taylor had no sooner extricated himself from one kind of 
trouble than he was entangled in another—a painful controversy which 
wounded him far more than his punishment by the state. After several 
years of careful composition, he had just published a book called Unum 
Necessarium, a treatise on the theory and practice of repentance. Among 
the doctrines here expounded at great length was the doctrine of Original 
Sin. In dealing with this subject he was conscious, he declares, that his 
views would meet with opposition and that he might be accused of heresy. 
Since he knew these fears were well grounded, he showed almost in- 
credible want of tact in addressing his preface to two distinguished 
bishops, with both of whom he had always been on good terms—Brian 
Duppa, bishop of Salisbury, and John Warner, bishop of Rochester. If 
Unum Necessarium had been directed only to the general public, it is 
possible that it might have offended only the Calvinists ; but when it had 
been politely placed in the lap of two bishops of unquestioned orthodoxy, 
they naturally proceeded to scrutinize its contents and to find in them 
very disturbing errors. 


The real heresy in the book was Taylor’s perverted teaching about 
repentance and forgiveness, which we have already examined. This 
divergence from the Gospel, however, seems to have aroused no dissent. 
The doctrine which excited alarm was his treatment of Original Sin. 
Calvin taught that Adam’s sin “kindled the dreadful flame of divine 
wrath against the whole human race,” that we his descendants are 
born infected with the contagion of sin, and in God’s sight are defiled 
and polluted. Adam’s sin and guilt have been transmitted to us and 
deserve the penalty of damnation.** In the ninth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, Original Sin is defined in terms only 
a shade less severe, for the corruption of our nature is there declared to 
merit God’s wrath and damnation. The prevailing interpretation of 
Roman Catholic dogma, too, was substantially the same. 

In the face of this nearly unanimous array of orthodoxy, Taylor 
denied that Adam’s sin has caused us to be necessarily vicious and heirs 
of damnation. ‘No man,” he asserts, “can perish for that of which he 
was not guilty; but we could not be involved in the guilt, unless some 
way or other our consent had been involved.” “God does not damn 
anyone to hell merely for the sin of our first father.” It is true that, 
left in a state of nature without the aid of God’s grace, we cannot be 
saved ; but that is very different from saying that we are utterly depraved 
and condemned for the sin of another. With especial fervor he protested 


56Calvin, Institutes, II, 1. 
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against one of the corollaries of the dogma of Original Sin—the punish- 
ment in hell of infants who die unbaptized. 


“Are the souls of children,” he pleaded, “of so cheap, so 
contemptible a price, that God should so easily throw them into 
hell. . . . for what they could not avoid? God’s goodness is 
against this.” “It is hard upon such mean accounts to reckon 
all children to be born enemies of God, that is, bastards and 
not sons, heirs of hell and damnation . . . when the holy 
Scriptures propound children as imitable for their pretty inno- 
cence and sweetness, and declare them rather heirs of heaven 
than hell.” 


The thought that a reputable clergyman was denying the trans- 
mission of Adam’s guilt, the total depravity of human nature, and the 
eternal punishment of children dying without baptism, was too much 
for the bishops of Salisbury and Rochester to endure.** Their protests 
were prompt and sharp. Duppa deplored “the scandal it would bring” 
not only upon the author but “upon his poor desolate mother the 
Church.”*® He concluded that Taylor must have been infected either 
by Pelagianism or Socinianism—terms then employed for purposes of 
abuse rather than of accurate description. As a matter of fact Taylor 
was neither Pelagian nor Socinian: he was simply a rare instance of a 
theologian trying to Christianize the theology of redemption, an effort 
which can only commend him to his modern admirers. Bishop Warner, 
too, added his censures, accompanied by many quotations from the 
Fathers; but to both his episcopal superiors Taylor maintained a firm 
front and declined to yield on any point. As usually happens in such 
contests, however, he went on explaining himself month after month, 
as the storm of dissent continued to spread. He produced A Further 
Explication of the Doctrine of Original Sin, prefacing it with a letter to 
the same Warner who was still suffering from the earlier preface. In 
this foreword he confesses with mingled pathos and humor, 


“It is strange to me that any man should desire to believe 
God to be more severe and less gentle; that men should be 
greedy to find out inevitable ways of being damned. . . . My 
lord, I take a great comfort in this, that my doctrine stands 
on that side where God’s justice and goodness and mercy 
stand apparently.’’®° 


5?7Works, VII, 252, 262, 254, 257, 253, 267. 

58It would not have redeemed Taylor in their eyes to know that certain Jesuit 
theologians, including Bellarmine, agreed with certain of his main points. 

59Taylor, Works, I, XLIII. 

60Works, VII, 301f. 
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Still another product of the controversy, in which the Presbyterians 
had now joined, was Deus Justificatus, a short tract which he introduces 
with the peaceable words, 


“If any man differs from me in opinion, I am not troubled at 
it, but tell him that truth is in the understanding, and charity is 
in the will. . . . and therefore that we ought to love alike, 
though we do not understand alike.” 


In all this supplementary literature, he refused to let noisy opposition 
change his judgment. He persisted in his teaching, supported it by the 
testimony of the early Church Fathers, and affirmed with truth that his 
accusers had been warped by Calvinism. 

After his release from prison in October or November, 1655, 
Taylor did not return to Golden Grove, whither the earl had recently 
brought a new countess. We find him instead about twelve miles distant 
in a small country house in the parish of Llangadock. It was part of 
the estate of Joanna Bridges, a lady of royalist sympathies and ample 
means, who now offered him hospitality as a clergyman both famous 
and destitute. His motherless children, too, were no doubt given the 
same welcome and care. In the course of time he married Joanna, who 
long survived him ; but though we do not know the date of the marriage, 
we may infer from his continued dependence on Evelyn that it did not 
occur until several years later. 

During 1656, Taylor was often in London. On April 12th, he was 
dining with Evelyn at Sayes Court, and three weeks later in the same 
friendly home he was disputing in Latin with a young Frenchman on the 
theme of Original Sin—a subject which he evidently found it hard to 
drop. In the summer he returned to Wales, and thence he wrote to 
Evelyn on July 19th of a bereavement that had just brought him the 
deepest sorrow. “I am in some little disorder,” he confessed, “by reason 
of the death of a little child of mine, a boy that lately made us very glad; 
but now he rejoices in his little orb, while we think, and sigh, and long 
to be as safe as he is.”** Still heavier blows afflicted him during the 
next six months, for in February, 1657, another letter (almost surely 
to Evelyn) tells of the death of two more sons. “It hath pleased God,” 
he writes, “to send the small-pox and fevers among my children; and I 
have, since I received your last letter, buried two sweet hopeful boys; 
I have now but one son left, whom I intend, if it please God, to bring 
up to London before Easter, and then I hope to wait upon you.”® 

VII, 495. 
orks, I, LIII. 
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Taylor seems to have carried out his plan to return to London, 
since his name appears in Evelyn’s diary at intervals during the spring 
and summer and again in the following winter. He baptizes Evelyn’s 
fourth son, and shows to his learned friend the manuscript of his newest 
book. And letters passing between them reveal how liberally his patron 
was providing for his support. “Sir,” Taylor writes, “you are kind to me, 
and oblige me not only beyond my merit, but beyond my modesty. I 
can only love you and honor you and pray for you.”** +Not many months 
later it was Evelyn who was telling of the loss of his infant son and 
recording in his journal—‘‘Came Dr. Jeremy Taylor, and my brothers, 
with other friends, to visit and condole with us.” 


THE NATURE AND OFFICES OF FRIENDSHIP 


These months in London, with frequent opportunities to preach 
and administer the sacraments in private houses, offered Taylor less 
leisure than he had known in the country for writing and study. In 1657 
he published only the brief essay entitled A Discourse of the Nature 
and Offices of Friendship. It took the form of a letter to Mrs. Katherine 
Philips, the wife of a royalist gentleman of Cardiganshire. She was 
better known, perhaps, than the discourse addressed to her, since she 
had been for some years the center of a more or less literary and very 
sentimental circle known as “The Society of Friendship.” Having 
written some odes, she was acknowledged to be “The Muse of South 
Wales,” and in the footnotes of literary history she bears the name of 
“the matchless Orinda.” Requested by Orinda to answer the inquiry, 
“How far is a dear and perfect friendship authorized by the principles 
of Christianity ?,” Taylor replied in the only piece of secular literature 
which he ever wrote. 

Considering that the author was professedly treating friendship 
from the point of view of Christianity, this essay is singularly lacking in 
warmth. It indicates how strong in Taylor’s rather timid nature was 
the cautious, calculating element, and how wanting was his character in 
that wholehearted abandon which we find in saints both ancient and 
modern. His general thesis is that friends should be acquired for their 
usefulness ; they are good for what they can give us. 


“No man,” he asserts, “can be loved for himself. . . . 
He only is fit to be chosen for a friend who can give counsel, 
or defend my cause, or guide me right, or relieve my need, or 
can and will, when I need it, do me good.” “He chooses his 
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friend best, that chooses such a one by whom he can receive 
the greatest comforts and assistances.” 


As to laying down your life for a friend (which Jesus did not think 
to be too Quixotic), Taylor urges these cold qualifications— 


“We may not give our life to redeem another: unless the 
party for whom we die be a worthy and an useful person ; 
better for the public, or better for religion, and more useful 
to others than myself.”* 


When a stranger is drowning before your eyes, he might easily 
go down for the third time before you could be quite certain that he was 
more useful to the community than your valuable self. But it is hard to 
believe that Taylor would not have acted better than he wrote. 


A CHAPLAIN IN IRELAND 


In the spring of 1658, Taylor’s fortunes were at a low ebb. Under 
the rule of the Protectorate, he was of course unable to obtain employ- 
ment of any kind, and for the time being he had to subsist on the charity 
of friends. He could not then know that he had only two years to wait 
before the king would come into his own again; to all appearance he 
was to be excluded from office for the rest of his life. At this juncture, 
he was fortunate to receive a proposal from his friend, Viscount Conway, 
an Anglican and a royalist, who owned large estates in County Antrim 
in the northeast corner of Ireland. Conway offered to provide him with 
a small piece of land, from which he could derive an income, to make him 
his personal chaplain on a salary, and to give him and his family a suite 
of rooms in his great mansion of Portmore near Lisburn. After weeks 
of considerable doubt, during which he interviewed his benefactor in 
London, he gratefully accepted this rare chance for what looked like 
peaceful retirement and full leisure for writing. Armed with an official 
“protection” signed by Cromwell and with letters of introduction to 
various persons of note, he moved to Portmore in the summer. 

His quiet retreat Taylor described as “most delightful.” His duties 
as chaplain were light; he had to preach only once a week at Lisburn; 
and most of his time he could devote to the great work on casuistry 
which now fully absorbed his attention. After his first nine months at 
Portmore, he wrote to Evelyn, “I have kept close all the winter, that I 
might without interruption attend to the finishing of the employment I 
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was engaged in: which now will have no longer delay than what it meets 
in the printer’s hands.’’** 

But he had entered a neighborhood in which the possibilities of 
friction were soon apparent. In Antrim—a part of Ulster—the Presby- 
terians were flourishing and dominant. Though they suffered from 
internal factions, their hostility was chiefly concentrated upon various 
Anabaptists on the one side and the Anglicans on the other. Their 
offensive intolerance had been held in check by Henry Cromwell, lord 
deputy in Ireland under his father ; but the Protector had died in Septem- 
ber, 1658, and his son had returned to England. Freed from the re- 
straints which the tolerance of the Cromwells imposed, the Presbyterians 
began to make trouble for Episcopalians. 

The first sign that life at Portmore was not to be as calm as at 
Golden Grove appears in a letter of June 4, 1659, in which Taylor reports 
to Evelyn, 


“I fear my peace in Ireland is likely to be short; for a 
Presbyterian and a madman informed against me as a danger- 
ous man to their religion, and for using the sign of the cross 
in baptism.’ 


His fear was fully justified, since two months later a warrant for his 
arrest was issued, and he was commanded to appear at Dublin before 
the Privy Council to answer charges. Conway had heard of this persecu- 
tion of his friend, and wrote from England to express his resentment 
and to send money for Taylor’s defence. As no further record of the 
case is found in the minutes of the Council, it is altogether likely that 
through the influence of powerful friends he was discharged. 

Within six months, however, his relentless neighbors had succeeded 
in having him summoned once more to Dublin. He complains in a letter 
to Evelyn dated February 10, 1660, 


“T had been in the worst of our winter weather sent for to 
Dublin by our late Anabaptist commissioners; and found the 
evil of it so great that in my going I began to be ill: but in my 
return had my ill redoubled and fixed; but it hath pleased God 
to restore my health.’** 


It is no wonder that he should end by expressing his hope to be 
departing soon for London. 


86W orks, 1, LXXXf. 
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THE RESTORATION AND LIFE AS AN IRISH BISHOP 


During the months of Taylor’s increasing troubles in Ireland, events 
in England had been moving swiftly. The fall of Richard Cromwell in 
the previous May had been followed by a period of confusion and dis- 
order. It was brought to a close by General Monk, commanding the 
English army in Scotland. Monk marched southward with his forces, 
reaching London early in February, 1660; soon after Taylor arrived, 
the new “Convention Parliament” voted in May to recall Charles II. 
To use the exuberant language of Bishop Rust, who later preached 
Taylor’s funeral sermon, 


“By this time the wheel of Providence brought about the 
King’s happy restoration, and there began a new world, and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, out of a 
confused chaos brought forth beauty and order, and all the 
three nations were inspired with a new life and became drunk 
with an excess of joy.’’® 


Sharing these feelings, Taylor undoubtedly joined the throng 
which crowded the streets of London on May 29th, when the king 
entered in triumph with 


“twenty thousand horse and foot, brandishing their swords, 


and shouting with inexpressible joy; the ways strewed with 

flowers, the bells ringing, the streets hung with tapestry, 

fountains running with wine; the Mayor, aldermen, and all the 

Companies, in their liveries, chains of gold, and banners ; lords 

and nobles, clad in cloth of silver, gold, and velvet ; the windows 

and balconies all set with ladies ; trumpets, music, and myriads 
of people flocking.””° 


DUCTOR DUBITANTIUM 


The Restoration came just in time to permit Taylor to insert in his 
latest work a fulsome dedication to the king. The “Ductor Dubitan- 
tium . . . serving as a great instrument for the determination of cases 
of conscience,” was a strange book to be linked with the name of the 
second Charles, whose conscience was probably as little active as any in 
England. But if he did not read the volume from cover to cover, he can 
hardly be blamed, for very few have succeeded in the attempt. 

The Ductor Dubitantium had taken the author many years to write, 
and the material it embodied was really the accumulation of a lifetime. 
This long treatise on conscience and casuistry, covering nearly fourteen 
hundred pages, was meant by Taylor to be his magnum opus, on the 
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merits of which his lasting reputation would rest. But men of letters are 
often poor judges of their own work. What pleases the writer most is 
often least regarded by the reader. Here the author’s hopes were almost 
as ill founded as if Milton had staked his future fame upon his pamphlets 
on divorce. Yet, though the book appeared at an unpropitious moment 
and has never been widely used, it remains—with Baxter’s Christian 
Directory one of the two greatest works on casuistry produced by 
English Protestants. It must be acknowledged, however, that this is 
no very handsome tribute. In Protestantism—even in Anglicanism— 
the constant use of the confessional has been rare, and Christian ethics 
have been regarded as a more wholesome subject for thought than that 
“moral theology” which deals with “cases,” and deserves, in senses both 
good and bad, the name of “casuistry.” It is Roman Catholic writers, 
therefore, who have the richest material and who claim the credit (which 
some might call dubious) of producing the unquestioned masterpieces 
in this field. 

In preparation for the Ductor, Taylor had gathered a mass of ma- 
terial from long pastoral experience, and had studied not only the 
standard works of Roman and Lutheran casuists, but the writings of 
such English predecessors as the Puritan, William Ames (Amesius), 
and the Anglican bishops, Hall and Sanderson. His final product, in 
consequence, gives evidence both of massive erudition and of intimate 
acquaintance with the problems, the temptations, and the sins of real 
men and women. The treatise is divided into four books of unequal 
length. The first deals with the nature of conscience, the second with 
divine laws, the third with human laws, and a brief fourth book with 
the nature and causes of evil. 

What supplies in the book the element of casuistry is the introduction 
at intervals of numerous “questions,” dealing with specific cases. Some 
of these are abstract and general, such as ““How far the conscience may 
be corrupted,” and “Whether ecclesiastical laws may be perpetual.” 
Others are more particular—“Whether a man be bound to weep as often 
as he thinks of his sin,” ““Whether it be lawful to imprison or torment 
insolvent debtors,” and “Whether a general may lie and use stratagems.” 
That at least parts of this massive volume were useful in its day is 
evident from the fact that three editions appeared during the generation 
which followed its publication. But probably no pastor has used it in 
the last two centuries, and it gathers dust today because its practical 
value is as low as its literary merit is small. 

Shortly after the publication of the Ductor Dubitantium, there ap- 
peared a much briefer book by Taylor which had probably been written 
several years earlier—The Worthy Communicant. It was dedicated to 
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the Princess Mary of Orange, the king’s sister and the mother of the 
future William III. This heavy work begins with theology, treating of 
the nature of the sacrament, and then proceeds to deal in elaborate detail 
with preparation for the reception of the Holy Communion. Here the 
author is so concerned with rules and cases that the devotional element 
is small in quantity and poor in quality. 


AN UNHAPPY EPISCOPATE 


Taylor’s career as a scholar and writer was now nearly at an end, 
for during the remaining seven years of his life he was to be for the first 
time an active administrator. Among the first obligations of the king, 
of course, was to reward those clergy who had suffered for his sake, a 
process in which not all applicants could be fully satisfied. Many 
bishoprics, however, needed to be filled, and it might have been expected 
that a “Caroline divine” so notable as Jeremy Taylor would have been 
appointed to one of the vacant English sees. He was given instead the 
little diocese of Down and Connor in northeast Ireland, an area adjoin- 
ing his recent home at Portmore. Perhaps the fact that he was already 
in Ireland may have influenced the royal decision, or possibly the faint 
suggestion of minor heresy which still attached to him may have debarred 
him from a richer prize. At all events, he soon found himself in a 
bishopric which included the most poverty-stricken county in the country, 
and in which the Presbyterian clergy for twenty years past had most 
completely supplanted the Episcopalian. 

Though appointed in August, 1660, Taylor was not consecrated 
bishop until the following January. Meanwhile, he was elected vice- 
chancellor of the University of Dublin, and entered upon the duties of 
that office before he was in control of his diocese. So promptly did he 
accept his new responsibility that he was able to report upon the needs 
of the university as early as October 3rd. In a letter of that date to the 
marquess of Ormonde, who was chancellor of the University and about 
to become lord lieutenant of Ireland, he relates that in Dublin he “found 
all things in perfect disorder; indeed so great as can be imagined to be 
consequent to a sad war, and an evil incompetent government set over 
them.’’ And he promises “to give a timely remedy” for all the ills both 
academic and financial. Before the year was ended, he had arranged 
for the appointment of a new provost and senior fellows, and had begun 
the plan the formulation of a much needed set of statutes.” 

On January 27, 1661, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Dublin, two 
archbishops and ten bishops of the Church in Ireland were consecrated. 


1Works, I, XCIVE. 
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Among them was Jeremy Taylor, who preached the sermon. On this 
occasion, he reasserted his belief that there can be no true Church nor 
any valid sacraments without bishops. Armed with this inflexible con- 
viction, he returned to his diocese, where his appointment had been 
greeted with loud protests. Staunch Calvinist clergy, many of whom 
had been imported from Scotland, had already seized the opportunity to 
make life miserable for their Anglican bishop. He was now aware that 
his reward for rejecting Puritanism was to be the privilege of trying to 
govern a diocese largely composed of resentful Puritans, who had no 
wish to adopt again the doctrine, discipline, and worship, which they 
had long since abandoned. 

Even before his consecration Taylor had met with enough opposition 
to warrant him in describing his see as “a place of torment.” The 
Scotch ministers, he complained to Ormonde, were implacable. They 


“preach vigorously and constantly against episcopacy and 
liturgy; they defy them both, publicly; they disparage his 
Majesty’s government. . . . They talk of resisting unto blood 
and stir up the people to sedition. . . . They use all threats 
they can to disgrace me. . . . They threaten to murder me.” 


So great was his dread of the prospect before him that he concluded 
by assuring Ormonde that he would rather “be a poor curate in a village 
church than a bishop over such intolerable persons.”’* Three months 
later, in March, the situation remained so tense that he begged the 
marquess to arrange for his translation to the diocese of Meath, where 
he could be near the university and free from his vindictive enemies.”* 
But no such relief was offered him. Instead, he was given the added 
burden of overseeing the adjacent see of Dromore, then without a bishop. 

In the same month in which this plea for release was written, Taylor 
undertook the first formal visitation of his diocese. It proved to be 
even more exasperating than he had feared. Before he had returned 
from Dublin, the Presbyterians had already sent delegates to the capital 
with a petition to the justices begging that they might be “free from the 
yoke of prelacy.” Assured that they would receive no encouragement 
at headquarters, he summoned all his clergy to meet him at Lisburn. 
A day before the time appointed, three of their number came to see him 
at his home in Hillsborough, and informed him that they would not 
submit to episcopal jurisdiction, though they were willing to confer with 
him in private. Pressed to state their convictions more fully, they went 
on to declare that they believed the Presbyterian form of government to 
be ordained by God and not subject to change by man. Next day, only 
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two of all the Presbyterian clergy appeared at the bishop’s visitation at 
Lisburn, and private interviews with them and with others resulted only 
in a complete impasse. A “war of nerves” was in progress, which most 
of the clergy hoped would end in the resignation of the new bishop. 

It was indeed true that either the ministers or the bishop had to go; 
but Taylor made up his mind that he would be the one to stay. It was 
not a case for majority rule. He was the representative of a State 
Church, and its governor the king had appointed him to serve in Down 
and Connor. Having been loyal to Church and king through eighteen 
years, when such loyalty meant hardship and poverty, he found no 
reason to betray them now that their authority was once again supreme. 
Acting with remarkable promptness, he declared thirty-six of the parishes 
vacant and proceeded to fill them with clergymen brought over from 
England. There then began the painful and unedifying process of 
ejecting the dissenting ministers and their families. Since the power of 
the state was behind him, he eventually succeeded ; but to render the new 
clergy acceptable and to conciliate their congregations could not be 
achieved by force, and indeed was never fully accomplished during his 
episcopate."* 

Even by sympathetic observers it has often been noted that these 
actions of Taylor are not what might have been expected of the author 
of The Liberty of Prophesying, in which the use of force in matters of 
religion is so earnestly deprecated. We must admit, however, that in 
Down and Connor it was “a condition and not a theory” which confronted 
the bishop. No general policy of Church or state was in question: that 
had been determined by King and Parliament. Nor did Taylor have 
any authority to negotiate or compromise. He could only rule or resign. 
From the point of view of impartial history, the real responsibility 
attaches not to him but to the fundamental assumption of the age that 
there must be a state church, and that such a church must demand and 
enforce complete uniformity. 

The impression made upon Taylor by these tragic experiences, and 
the attitude he took toward them, are partly revealed in the sermon he 
preached on May 8, 1661, before the Parliament of Ireland. By this time, 
he was not only a bishop but also a member of the Irish Privy Council, 
concerned with affairs of state. In the Prefatory Epistle of the published 
sermon, addressed to the Lords and Commons of Ireland, he confesses, 
“My eyes are almost grown old with seeing the horrid mischiefs which 
came from rebellion and disobedience; and I would willingly now be 
blessed with observation of peace and righteousness.” He then goes on 

74For this whole incident, see Patrick Adair’s True Narrative (Ed. Killen) 
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to describe the kind of Puritans who have harried him in Down and 
Connor: 


“There are amongst us such tender stomachs that cannot 
endure milk, but can very well digest iron; consciences so 
tender that a ceremony is greatly offensive, but rebellion is 
not; a surplice drives them away as a bird affrighted with a 
man of clouts; but their consciences can suffer them to despise 
government, and speak evil of dignities, and curse all them 
that are not of their opinion, and disturb the peace of kingdoms, 
and commit sacrilege, and account schism the character of 
saints.” 


He concludes by pointing out how useless laws would be if all 
objectors were exempted from their operation. 


“If you make a law of order, and in the sanction put a 
clause of favor for tender consciences, do not you invite every 
subject to disobedience by impunity, and teach him how to 
make his own excuse ?” 


Wherever toleration is permitted, he agrees, it should be exercised ; 
but “to think of removing the disease by feeding the humor, I confess it 
is a strange cure to our present distempers.” In the sermon itself, he 
flatly asserts that “the biggest part of dissenters in the whole world are 
criminally disobedient.” And he concludes by warning the Parliament— 


“You have no other way to peace, no better way to appease 
and quiet the quarrels in religion which have been too long 
among us but by reducing all men to obedience, and all questions 
to the measures of the laws.””® 


In spite of his gentle nature and his previous record of liberal 
thinking, when it came to a definite issue, Jeremy Taylor counted dissent 
to be simply rebellion, and the right remedy was force. He was not as 
different from his contemporaries as he sometimes appears. 

For the next two years, Taylor’s dioceses can hardly be said to have 
enjoyed peace and harmony, but at least there was no open warfare. The 
non-Presbyterian minority among his people admired and revered him, 
and the majority, who disapproved of his methods, were quiet for the 
time being. This period of comparative calm was no doubt partly due 
to the bishop’s insistence that his newly imported clergy should maintain 
toward their people a friendly and conciliatory attitude. His instructions 
to them are summed up in two sermons, which were preached on several 
occasions and later printed as The Whole Duty of the Clergy. In the 
second of these, he not only gives them good advice about how to preach 
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but warns them to avoid controversy, since “it is not food for souls,” 
and urges upon them the need “to get the love of the congregation.” 

In spite of these efforts at accomodation, however, trouble broke 
out again. We learn from a letter written by Taylor to Ormonde on 
June 11, 1663,7° that many of the Presbyterian ministers, though offi- 
cially expelled from their churches, remained in the neighborhood or 
frequently returned to visit their former cures. In fact, some of them 
even received pensions from the parishioners they had once served. Asa 
result of their continued influence, he had to report “the refractoriness of 
the people and their mutinous talkings.”” Every attempt by the new 
clergy to induce conformity was cancelled by the activity of their Puritan 
predecessors. As a step to removing these baffling obstacles, Taylor 
secured the arrest of one John Drysdale, who had just returned from 
Scotland to stir up dissent in Ireland. Though he admitted that he had 
nothing to charge the man with, he reported the case to the lord lieutenant 
and appealed to him for further action. Thereupon the government 
arrested all the Presbyterian ministers who could be found in Antrim 
and Down and put them in prison. Since no definite charges could be 
proved against them, they were later released and allowed to depart for 
Scotland. Before the close of this incident, which reflects little credit on 
either side, Taylor had learned by experience how readily the use of 
force leads to the use of more force. 

In this distressing year, Taylor could still prove that he was more 
than a harassed administrator by the publication of A Discourse of 
Confirmation. The book was dedicated to Ormonde in an epistle which 
deplores the low state of the Church in Ireland but takes a naively hope- 
ful view of “the piety of his sacred Majesty Charles II.” In this brief 
treatise, despite his disclaimers, the author really treats Confirmation as 
no less necessary for salvation than Baptism, and in taking this view, he 
strays once more (probably without knowing it) from the orthodoxy 
of his Church. 


A DISSUASIVE FROM POPERY 


A much larger and more important book was the last which Taylor 
wrote—A Dissuasive from Popery. Part I appeared in 1664, and 
Part II three years later. In the preface, the author explains that he 
wrote at the urgent request of the Anglican bishops in Ireland, who, 
after conference, were agreed that such a work should be produced. In 
certain sections of the country, it is true, the immediate difficulties were 
caused by Presbyterians; yet Ireland as a whole was overwhelmingly 
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Roman Catholic, and the chief permanent problem, if uniformity was to 
prevail, was how to convert the Romanists. The great need for en- 
lightening “the poor deluded Irish,” in “their miserable superstition and 
blindness,” is explained in a prefatory sketch which paints not unfairly 
the low state of local Christianity under Roman rule. And Taylor then 
proceeds to prove that the teaching of the Roman Church is neither 
Catholic, apostolic, nor primitive ; and that the Church of Rome proclaims 
doctrines and encourages practices which lead to a wicked life and are 
destructive of Christian society. 

Among the doctrines condemned are those concerned with indul- 
gences, purgatory, transubstantiation, communion in one kind, and papal 
absolutism; and the harmful practices include using a liturgy in an 
unknown tongue, worshipping images, and invoking the saints. The 
usages which “give warranty to a wicked life” are chiefly those involved 
in the sacrament of penance which is so corrupt that 


“it is a wonder that all wicked men in the world are not papists ; 
where they may live so merrily, and die so securely, and are 
out of all danger, unless peradventure they die very suddenly, 
which because so very few do, the venture is esteemed nothing, 
and it is a thousand to one on the sinner’s side.” 


What he finds to be destructive of Christian society in general and of 


monarchy in special is the approval of mental reservations in taking 
oaths, and the teaching that popes can absolve subjects from allegiance 
to their sovereign, and that “an excommunicate king may with impunity 
be deposed or killed by any one.” Most of these errors and sins of 
Rome are those familiar in all Protestant controversy on the subject; a 
few were peculiar to the national experience of England in Elizabethan 
and Stuart times, especially in all dealings with the Jesuits. On both 
counts there is nothing original in Taylor’s treatment of Romanism ; but 
it is significant as being thoroughly typical of contemporary Anglican 
thought. It serves, moreover, to remind us how much more ardently 
anti-Roman were the High Churchmen of that day than their Anglo- 
Catholic admirers in our own time, some of whom are eager to minimize 
the differences between Canterbury and Rome, and who look rather wist- 
fully toward the larger body. | 

More interesting for us than the stock elements in this work of 
controversy are the passages which show what Taylor thought about 
the source of authority in the Church and the nature of the Church itself. 
These convictions, in general, support what may be found in his earlier 
books. He reiterates the fundamental belief “that the truth, fulness, and 
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sufficiency of Scripture in all matters of faith and manners is the principle 
that . . . all Protestants rely upon.” For him “the fountains of our 
faith” are “the Old and New Testament, the words of Christ, and the 
words of the apostles. For nothing else can be the foundation of our 
faith; whatsoever came after these belongs not to Christ.” This means 
that “unless there can be new Scriptures, we can have no new matters of 
belief, no new articles of faith.” For 


“it is certain there is nothing simply necessary to salvation 
now that was not always . . . and therefore there can be no 
new measure . . . no declaration obliging us to believe any 
proposition that was not always believed.” 


The early Church Fathers are valuable only as helps to the under- 
standing of Scripture. The Creeds and the decisions of the first four 
General Councils are accepted as authoritative because of our conviction 
that they are strictly in accord with Scripture. As for tradition, we are 
ready “‘to allow all Catholic traditions that can prove themselves to be 
such”; but as a matter of fact there is nothing universally attested by 
tradition which is not plainly set down in the Bible.”* 

In defining what the Church is—as over against Roman doctrine— 
Taylor makes the same distinction as Hooker between the Church Visible 
and the Church Invisible. The visible Church is the body we all see, 
composed of baptized persons good and bad. The invisible Church 
includes only those 


“who are indeed holy and obedient to Christ’s laws of faith and 
manners; that live according to His laws and walk by His 
example; these are truly and perfectly ‘the Church,’ and they 
have this signature, ‘God knoweth who are His.’ These are the 
Church of God in the eyes and heart of God.” 


Only this society, which is really joined to Christ, can be the heir 
of the promises and the privileges of the Gospel. In other words, the 
invisible Church is the true Church, and it is equivalent to “the Com- 
munion of Saints.” But though the two Churches can be distinguished, 
they are not two separate Churches. They “are but one society,” and 
the invisible is a part of the visible, an inner core which is in mystical 
union with Christ. This distinction, Taylor affirms, has been unhappily 
neglected by the Church of Rome. If Roman Catholics had observed it, 
they would realize that no appeal can rightly be made to “the infallible 
Church.” If the invisible Church is meant, no one knows where or how 

78Works, VI, 291, 180, 182, 452, 181f., 182, 301, 381. The one exception to 
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to find it. If the visible Church is meant, it is by definition imperfect 
and fallible.** 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH 


The year 1664, in which the first part of this long book appeared, 
found Taylor still in active pursuit of the remnants of his opponents. 
Sir Richard Kennedy, who was judge of assize in Ulster, was eagerly 
aiding him in seeking out and punishing all dissenters, and between 
them they had carried prosecution, if not persecution, to such an extreme 
that the Privy Council had to check their zeal. This rebuff was reported 
by Taylor in a letter of May 25th addressed to Gilbert Sheldon, the new 
archbishop of Canterbury,*° in the course of which he refers to a state- 
ment by Sheldon that Jeremy Taylor himself is the hindrance to his being 
removed to an English diocese. From this we may fairly conclude that 
one reason why the bishop had to stay in Down and Connor was because 
his way with dissenters was too short to suit the government. None the 
less, he pleads almost piteously with the archbishop to give him a bishopric 
in England. But his request was not granted, and by this time he must 
have realized that it never would be. 

Of his last three years, there is little to record. For one who had 
been accustomed for so long to live among warmly appreciative friends, 
where his gentler qualities could be appreciated and his pastoral gifts 
could be exercised, it was nothing short of misery to be viewed as a tyrant 
by the mass of his people. It was almost as hard to be exiled from his 
own country in a land where his beloved Church was almost negligible ; 
and to the very end, he was harassed by the activity of the Presbyterians 
and their clergy. As a bishop, he never knew a day of unclouded satis- 
faction. The end came in the summer of 1667, when he was seized with 
a fever, and after an illness of ten days he died at Lisburn on August 13th, 
in his fifty-fifth year. He was buried in the little cathedral which he had 
built at Dromore. 


THE NATURE OF TAYLOR’S CONTINUING INFLUENCE 


No memorial to Taylor was erected in his honor for another century 
and a half; but the funeral sermon preached by Bishop George Rust of 
Dromore was of more value than most monuments. It reveals the 
character of Taylor as it appeared to those who knew and loved him 
best; and in attributing to him “the good humor of a gentleman, the 
eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a school 
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man . . . and the piety of a saint,” it is well within the truth. Nor 
should we be disposed to deny that “had his parts and endowments been 
parcelled out among his poor clergymen that he left behind him it would 
perhaps have made one of the best dioceses in the world.”®* 

Gifted with exceptional sweetness of nature and personal charm, 
and endowed with rare eloquence of speech, Jeremy Taylor was perhaps 
best beloved and admired as friend and as preacher. As pastor, too, his 
keen sensitiveness and sympathy and his generous impulse to help 
everyone in need earned him gratitude wherever he was entrusted with 
the cure of souls. But these are all qualities and achievements which 
are at their height when a man is active in the world, and they are hard 
to transmit to posterity. As we know him now, through the printed 
page, after a lapse of three centuries, we find him immensely learned, 
lacking in evangelical warmth and in mystical fervor, seldom straying 
consciously from the path of conventional orthodoxy, and offering no 
important contribution to the thought of his time. What accounts for 
the fact that, here and there, he has still the power to make friends and 
to care for souls, is the deep and genuine piety manifest in all that he 
wrote, and (at rare intervals) the rich imagination and mastery of words, 
which confer on him the poet’s privilege of living on into after ages. 


®1Taylor, Works, 1, CCCXXVII. 
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